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AUTHOR'S PREFAC E. 


HE following Obſervations are the 

reſult of a late Tour to London — 
obſervations ſince enlarged and improved 
by ſtudying the Hiſtory of England in her 
own hiſtorians, and by combining the 
knowledge acquired by this ſtudy with 
that I gained of men and things on the 
foe. 19 ; 

A view, though tranſient, of the places 
where theſe events happened, could not 
tail of throwing upon them that light, and 
giving them that importance, in which 
not only the moſt eſſential advantage, but 
the principal pleaſure of travelling con- 
fiſts T. This light is to geography, which 
it both enlivens, and, as it were, animates, 
what geography is to hiſtory. Herodotus 
was indebted to it for a great number of 


In the year 1765. " | 
_ + Movemur enim, neſcio quo pacto, iis locis in 
quibus eorum quos admiramuc adſunt veſtigia. Cic. 
de Leg. I, li. init. & de finibus, L. V. : 
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thoſe uſeful particulars we meet with in 
every part of his work; where he dwells 
with peculiar complacency, and to the no 
ſmall benefit of his reader, on thoſe ob- 
jects he had himſelf ſeen, diſtinguiſhing 
them carefully from thoſe of which he had 
only heard. 

I muſt not forget making my grateful 
acknowledgments to thoſe Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, whoſe affability ſeconded the de- 
fire I ſhewed of being inſtructed. I have 
been in the company of Engliſhmen of all 
ranks, conditions, and ſtations; and have 
experienced, in all, the ſame indulgence, 
the ſame complaiſance, the ſame Kind- 
nels. | 

But I muſt mention one of them by 
name. This was Sir James Mac Donald, 
Bart. equally eſteemed at Verſailles and Sr. 
33 ; equally beloved by the ſpright- 
y Pariſians, and the thinking Londoners ; 
poſſeſſing, at once, the moſt agreeable in 
every art and ſcience; found worthy, 
from his earlieſt youth, of the friendihip 
and confidence of one of the greateſt ma- 
giſtrates England ever produced“; he 
ſeemed formed to fill with luſtre ſome of 
the firſt places in his own country, or to 
ſupport, in others, the great name acquir- 
ed by the Keiths, the Walls, the Ma- 


Lord Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor. 
honis, 
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honis, &c. But a premature death, at the 
age of twenty-four, put an end to all thoſe 
hopes, which the poſſeſſion of every natu- 
ral embelliſhment and acquired accom- 
pliſhment gave him a right to form. 
Happily for me, London enjoyed him 
during my ſtay there, and I ſpent moſt of 
my mornings with him ; almoſt entirely 
in Queſtions on my part, and anſwers on 
his; anſwers, which left me no room to 
wiſh for farther information,. with regard 
to paſt or preſent events; and their ſeveral 
cauſes, whether occaſional or final. 
Conſidering the nature of theſe helps, 


provided always I have made the good 
ule of them I intended, my trip ta London 


muſt by no means be ranked amongſt thoſe 
journies, which a roving diſpoſition, anx- 
iety, or ſpleen, make ſome people under- 


take; or thoſe excurſions which others 


ſubmit to perform on the ſame account 
they would ſwallow a doſe of phyſic; that 
is, for the ſake of their health ; with aver- 
ſion, and yet with a ſeeming greedineſs 
proportionable to it. 1 | 

I relate things as I have ſeen them“: 
I deliver my reflections juſt as I conceived 


If not according to the meaſure of the things 
* themſelves, at leaſt according to that of my own 
„eyes.“ Montaigne, ſpeaking of himſelf, 1. it. 
c. 10. | | 
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them, ſimply, ingenuouſly, frankly, with- 

out pretending, in quality of author, to 
have ſeen more, or with better eyes, than 
thoſe who have written before me, or 


may happen to write after me on the ſame 
ſubje&. FY 

To conclude, what I ſay, I fay it, 
though a Frenchman, in a ſpirit quite free 
from all national antipathy, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, - equally void of 
that enthuſiaſm, which can ſee nothing 
good, nothing beautiful, -nothing great, 
bur under a Britiſh ſky : © Soleo et in 
“alia caſtra tranſire, non ut transfuga, 
fed tamquam explorator *.” 


* Seneca, Epiſt. ii. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 


PHE following Work was written by 


the ingenious and learned Monſ. 
Groſley, author of © The New Obſervati- 
ons on ITALY and its Inhabitants,” Not 
ſatisfied with viſiting, in the true ſpirit of a 
philoſopher, that renowned ſeat of the muſ- 
es, he was ſoon after prompted, by his in- 
ſatiable thirſt after knowledge, to come over 
to England, in order to make farther diſco- 
veries, in this © mercatura bonarum arti- 
um;” which furniſhed him with materials 
for the preſent performance. The circum- 
fiance of our having tranſlated the firſt of 
theſe works, induced the author to defire 
we ſhould likewiſe undertake a tranſlation 
of the ſecond; a requeſt which we the more 
readily complied with, on account of the 
peculiar merit of the original. 
It may be ſaid in general, that it contains 


a great fund of erudition, diſplay ed in oppo- 


ſite quotations, and ingenuous applications of 
Latin and Italian paffages of the beſt writers, 
intermixed with happy turns of thought, and 
original ſtrokes of humour: its chief excel- 
lence, however, muſt be allowed to conſiſt 
in a profound knowledge of hiſtory and ju- 
riſprudence, joined to that of the ancient 
uſages and cuſtoms of France and England. 
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His characters are well drawn, his obſerva- 
tions ſolid and judicious, and his anecdotes 
entertaining. But what muſt particularly re- 
comtnend him to the Engliſh reader, is the 
impartial eye with which, contrary to the 
too general practice of French writers, he 
views and contemplates the laws and cuſ- 
toms of this nation; 3 contraſting the 
prudence of our inſtitutions, with the mY 
ral abuſes which prevail in his own country. 
It may, notwithſtanding, be ſaid, that a 
curſory view of this kingdom could ſcarce- 
ly qualify. him for an inveſtigation of the ſe- 
veral ſubjects which fell under his pen. He 
muſt ſometimes have had falſe intelligence, 
and frequently miſunderſtood that which 
was true concerning the detail of particular 
facts, which though not in themſelves very 
mtereſting, are yet apt, when miſrepreſent- 
ed, to expofe a learned writer to cenſure. 
Hence it is that he has been animadverted 
upon by the authors of the Journal Ency- 
clopedique, who charge him with the want 
of accuracy in ſome particulars, concern- 
mg which it would not have been difficult 
for him to obtain better information. The 
author, like a true philoſopher, whoſe ſole 
aim is truth, pleads guilty to the charge, and 
has retracted a few miſtakes, eſpecially that 
relating to the celebrated Mr. Garrick, of 
which the reader will find an account in 
the appendix. We havetherefore taken more 
liberty with this work than is uſual for tranſ- 

lators; 
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lators; but then to obviate the charge of pre- 
ſumption againſt ourſelves, as well as to 
do juſtice to Monſ. Groſley's impartiality, 
we muſt aquaint the reader, that this liberty 
was taken, not only by his approbation and 
conſent, but at his particular requeſt. Yet 
ſo numerous are the ſubjects which he treats 
of, that perhaps with all our diligence we 
muſt ſtill have recourſe to the old apology, 
«* Humanum eſt errare.” In alleviation of 
any miſtake that may have eſcaped our no- 
tice, we may ſtill ſafely affirm, that the pre- 
ſent performance contains a greater number 
of uleful obſervations, and fewer ſtrokes of 
rational rancour and antipaths1, than the wri- 
tings of Sorbiere, Muralt, Le Blanc, and 
other French travellers, who, inſtead of fa- 


vouring the public with impartial remarks, 


have generally indulged their ſpleen in writ- 
ing invectives and poignant ſatires on the 
Engliſh. 
We cannot better conclude this preface, 
than by giving the reader ſome account of 
the Author. RES 5 

Peter- John Groſley was born at Troyes, 
the capital of Champagne, in 1918. He is an 
Advocate by profeſſion, has been ſome time 
enrolled in the Royal Academies of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles Letters, and is alſo a mem- 
ber of our Royal Society. His literary abi- 
lities have been diſplay ed in a variety of inge- 
nious performances, particularly the follow - 


ing. 


x THE TRANSLATOR'S, &c. 


ing. Memoirs relating to the Eccleſiaſtical 
* Antiquities of the Dioceſe of Troyes.” A 
© Diſcourſe concerning the Influence of Man- 
© ners on Cuſtoms.” © Reſearches illuſtrat- 
ing the Hiſtory of the French Law.“ Me- 
* moirs on the Uterine Nobility of Cham- 
© pagne.” © Lives of the Brothers of the Name 
© of Pithou.* © Inquiry into the Conſpiracy of 
* Venice.” New Obſervations on Italy and 
its Inhabitants, by two Swediſhgentlemen.” 
© The Ephemerides of Troyes continued 
from 1757. He has allo been concerned 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Troyes 
and in the laſt French tranſlation of Davila. 
But what, next to the impartiality with which 
Monſ. Groſley has viewed other countries, 

does him moſt honour, is his fondneſs for 
his own. Not content with adding fo much 
to its fame, by the noble uſe he has made 
of his own talents, he has taken the moſt 
judicious method to celebrate thoſe of his 
countrymen; a method which at the ſame 
time that it keeps their memories alive, pow- 
erfully tends to make their examples uſeful. 
He has undertaken to embelliſh the ſaloon of 
the town-houſe of Troyes, with the marble 
buſts of the illuſtrious natives of that city, 
executed by Monſ. Vaſle, the king's ſculp- 
tor ; who has already finiſhed thoſe of P. 
Pithou, P. le Comte, Paſſerat, Girardon, 
and Mignard. 6 
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HEN I ſet out from Paris, I took the 
road to Calais. I had hopes of ſeeing 
that town: the tragedy, whoſe ſubje&  - 
it furniſhed, was then in the zenith of its glory. 
To be within ſight of Calais without viſiting ſo 
noted a place, would have been a neglect, Which 
no Pariſian would have excuſed; and we ſhould 
endeavour to humour our friends in their innocent 
whims and fancies, 5 | 

Though I was firmly reſolved not to negle& 
this opportunity, ſome very worthy people of 
Boulogne, to whom I was recommended, laid 
an embargo upon my equipage and upon my 
perſon : theſe charged themſelves with my paſſage 
to England. I ſtayed a few days with them, to 
wait till the tempeſtuous March weather had 
ſomewhat ſubſided. -. 

I made uſe of the opportunity of my ſtay ta 
take a view of the city of Boulogne s its port, 
which my. hoſts maintained to be the Portus Ic- 
cius of Cæſar. 

In 
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In ſupport of this their aſſertion they alledge 
three authorities, of the greater ſeeming weight, 
as they are unconneQed with any domeſtic inte- 
reſt; I mean thoſe of Cluverius, Bergier, and 
the learned Scaliger “. | 

The preſent port of Boulogne is formed by 
the mouth of a little river, which running from 
South to Weſt, offers a place of ſhelter and ſe- 
curity under the hills which border its left fide. 
The loftieſt of theſe hills at once commands the 
port and the coaſt, There are to be ſeen there 
the remains of a fort, which the inhabitants of 
that country call le Caſtillon. As you paſs the 
port, the hill forms a natural mole, which breaks 
the waves driven on it by the South wind: on 


* He expreſſes himſelf thus, in his notes upon Cæ- 
. far's Commentaries ; © Delicant qui lecium Portum 
* aliud volunt effe a navali Bononienſi; multa ad- 
+ verſus eorum pertinaciam objici poſſunt. Qui le- 
* cium Portum Calais eſſe putant, à Ptolomeo refel- 
* luntur, qui prius ponit Iccium, inde Geſſoriacum 
* 4 quo Calais diſtat pluſquam 20 mill. paſſ. hoc eſt 
leucis Belgicis Teptem.” © Thoſe talk idly, who 
% maintain the Portus Iccius to be any thing diffe- 
„ rent fiom the port of Boulogne: much may be 
++ aid to refute what they aſſert thus obſtinately. 
„% 'Thoſe who take the Portus Iccius to be Calais, 
are refuted by Ptolemy, who places Iccius fiſt, 
« then Geſſoriacum, from which Calais is diſtant 
% above twenty thouſand paces, that is, ſeven Bel- 
« pic leagues.” In a memorial inſerted in the xxviii 
vol. of the Academy of Belles Lettre, M. Danville 
places the Portus Iccius at Wiſſend, Meaſures taken 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, and calculations ſuited to 
Thoſe meaſures, are the baſis of this memorial, in 
which the learned geographer confiders as a ſtanding 
pool the arm of the ſea, which ſeparates the Boulog- 
noig from England, . 5 

| the 
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the right, the coaſt is defended againſt the North 
winds by a bank, which runs weſtward about ; 
two hundred paces into the ſea. Upon the ridge 
of this bank are to be ſeen the remains of a 
tower, raiſed by Caligula, to ſerve as a light- 
houſe and a place of defence to the harbour, the 
ancient importance of which is evident from the 
manner in which it is built ®. A quarry injudi- 
ciouſly opened under the foundations of this 
tower, laid them open to the influx of the waves, 
which, by ſapping them imperceptibly, at laſt 
overthrew the edifice : part of the building has 
rolled down into the ſea in enormous pieces, 
which neither the air nor the water, to the aQi- 
on of which they have been ſucceſſively expoſed, 
have been able to wear away. _ 
Formerly the port reached about a league up 
in the country, where it extended itſelf in diffe- 
rent windings, There 1s ſtill to be ſeen upon 
one of theſe windings, which is at preſent filled 
up, 'and croſſed by the king's high-road, a cha- 
pel, to which, in the tenth or eleventh century 
was brought a picture of our Lady, which the 
inhabitants received with great fervour; and this 
has been amply recompenſed by the money in- 
ceſſantly ariſing from the devotion of the ſailors 
to this imgge. | 
In 1748, Lewis the XIth conſecrated to this 
image of our lady the county of Boulogne in 


This was called Tour d'Ordre, and perhaps ori- 
ginally Tour d'Ardre, on account of the lanthorn at 
the top of it. In 1545 it was made a part of the 
fortifications of the town of Boulogne, and Henry 
the VIIIth availed himſelf of it againſt the efforts 
made by the French to diſturb him in his new con- 


queſt, See the laſt book of the Mem, of Langley. 
1 B 2 full 
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4 OBSERVATIONS 
full ſovereignty, after having diſmembered it 


from the county of Artois. He thereby deliver- 


ed the kings his ſucceſſors from the diſagreeable 


_ neceſſity of holding this country of a foreign 


power or an enemy, in caſe the county of Artois, 
upon which that of Boulogne depended, ſhould 
happen to be diſmembered from the crown of 
France. 

The land that lay behind the port is ob 
by a village, which, as well as its territory, goes 
by the name of Ixe. The inhabitants of Bou- 
logne add this denomination to the authorities, 

upon which they found the identity of their port 
with the Portus Iccius of Cæſar. Frem hence 
would ariſe a complete demonſtration, if the 
name of Ixe, which I have not been able to diſ- 
cover, had not been given to this village ſince 


| the time that different ports of Picardy have diſ- 


pom with each other the honour of * the 
ortus iccius of the ancients. 

The inhabitants of Boulogne maintain like- 
wiſe, that under the Romans, and till the time 
of the Frglſh being eſtabliſhed at that town, 
the mouth of their port was under the Caſtillon, 
and that the ſea then entering it directly, the 
current, which was the more ſtrong on account 
of that ſituation, hurried along with it all the 
fand that was left by the river. 

The Engliſh having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Boulogne, were not able to add Caſtillon to 
their conqueſt : that fort and the whole terri- 
tory on the left ſide of the port continued ſub. 
ject to France. The Engliſh, that they might 
be maſters of their part of the town, filled up 
the ancient mouth, and opened a new one, the 
diſadvantageous poſition of which has irapercep- 
tibly blocked up and obſtructed a port, which * 
en 
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ſea neither enters, not retires from, except by 
rebounds after daſhing againſt the great bank. 

To preſerve or rather reſtore to France a port 
of the higheſt value on account of its ſituation, 
nothing more would be necetlary- than to clear 
that of Boulogne, and open its ancient mouth: 
in that ſtate it would be of a ſufficient extent 
even ior the royal navy; it will likewiſe be able 
to clear itſelf. In a word, a harbour as ſecure 
as extenſive may be given it, by lengthening, in 
a line parallel to the bank upon the right, the na- 
tural mole which the promontory of Caſtillon pre- 
ſents to the view on the left. | 

Nothing more is required than to reſtore that 
balance between the river and the ſea, which 
nature eſtabliſhed, and which the Englith have 
interrupted by opening the preſent mouth. What 
is here propoſed is to aſſiſt nature, and not to 
force it, as has been done at Dunkick. In the 
firſt caſe expences are circumſcribed,. they. have 
certain limits ſet to them; in the ſecond they 
have none, but money is for the moſt part la- 
viſhed at random. "373. 01 Ts 4 
In travelling from Paris to Boulogne, the 
banks of the Oyſe exhibited to my view a 
| phenomenon, the ſight of which it was im- 
poſſible not to be ſurprized at. Theſe: banks 
and the remainder of Picardy. preſent' to the 
eye a race of men and women, who do not 
bear the leaſt reſemblance to the people in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. All of them in gene- 
tal, men and women, are of advantageous ſta- 
ture: even the village-girls themſelves have a 
ruddineſs of complexion and a plumpneſs, which 
ie not elſewhere to be found in perſons of that 
rank: the complexion of ſhepherdeſſes has all 
the freſhneſs, which paſtoral poetry aſſigns to it: 
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age impairs this freſhneſs, without totally de- 
ſtroying it. 

When we have a nearer view of the people 
of this country, and examine them with atten- 
tion, we diſcover with aſtoniſhment that the 
are in general differently ſhaped from the inha- 
bitants of Paris, and of the provinces ſituated 
to the Faſt and to the South of the metropolis, 
The ſhoulders and hips, ſunk at their 1unQures, 
decline from the ſquare form: the fleſhy parts, 
without prejudice to their firmneſs, being gently 
lengthened, deviate from the ſpherical form in 
the ſame proportion. Almoſt all the inhabitants 
of Picardy are ſhaped according to this model, 
which is likewiſe found in England, and of which 
Beaumont ſhewed me the firſt example. 

This town was the firſt place of the ancient 
Belgic Gaul upon the road which I travelled. 
It appeared altogether ſurprizing to me, that 
this part of the kingdom ſhould be farther diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Celtic Gaul by marks ſo little 
liable to be miſtaken. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the uſe of beer, 
cyder, perry, and rural labours, of which the 
cultivation of vineyards makes no part in Pi- 
cardy, may occaſion in the blood and the whole 
habit of body, a freſhneſs which manifeſts it- 
ſelf in the complexion: but how can we ac- 
count for this ſenſible difference in the man« 
ner in which bodies and their moſt remarkable 
parts are formed? 
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PASSAGE TO ENGLAND. 


On "Thurſday the 11th of April, 1765, I em- 
barked at Boulogne in the ſloop commanded b 
Captain Meriton, whoſe buſineſs during the 
whole year is to carry over in bottles, from Bou- 
logne to Dover, or even to London itſelf, the 
French wine drank by the Engliſh. In conſe- 
quence of this management, they pay only in 
proportion to the contumption, the great duties 
with which that wine is loaded. Before and 
aſter the equinox the channel was in a conitant 
agitation, and that agitation detained in the ports 
of England ſuch Engliſh veſſels as were juſt ready 
to ſai]. It had thrown into theſe ſame ports, and 
into thoſe of Flanders and Holland, the Dutch, 
Swediſh and Daniſh veſſels which had been ſur- 
prized by bad weather at ſea: in fine, by ſhut- 
ting up the ports of France, it had long detained 
a great number of paſſengers, whom buſineſs or 
curioſity called over to England. 

The wind not being yet ſettled, Captain Me- 
riton nevertheleſs would compute the time that 
he thought the paſſage would take him; but 
ſcarce were we in open ſea, when the wind 
veered about to an oppoſite point; this circum- 
ſtance occaſioned in the captain's calculation a 
miſtake of three hours, which we paſſed at an- 
chor. Being in ſight of the coaſt of England, 
we ſailed upon a very rough ſea, and in a ſad ſi- 
tuation for perſons little uſed to that element, till 
the tide ſhould enable us to enter the port of 
Dover. 

The agitation of the ſea had in other reſpects 
the uſual effe& upon the paſſengers on board, 

B 4 among (t 
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amongſt whom were four women: it without 
ceaſing operated as the moſt violent emetic upon 
them all, eſpecially upon the latter. 
I now found by experience the truth of what 
J had heard advanced by a captain of a veſſel in 
the navy of France; namely, that the inhabi- 
tants of the inland part of the kingdom are 
much ſooner inured to the ſea than thoſe of the 
maritime provinces. Fear, no doubt, in ſome 
meaſure contributes to the effe& produced by the 
ſea: now this fear muſt be exceeding ſtrong in 
perſons, who from their very infancy have heard 
of nothing but ſhipwrecks, of which they are 
often themſelves eye-witneſſes. An inhabitant 
of the inland provinces, on the contrary, has 
heard of ſhipwrecks only at a diſtance, and looks 
upon them as exceptions to the general laws of 
navigation. The firſt time he ſees the ſea, a 
ſhip is to him not ſo much an object of terror as 
of curioſity; and a view of the ocean leaves no 
room 1n his ſoul, except to the admiration ex- 
cited by the object moſt capable of anſwering 
the idea that a man can form to himſelf of im- 
menſity. | | 

In this happy diſpoſition, fortified by reſigna- 
tion to death, which ought to be the firſt care 
of all who undertake voyages of curioſity, I did 
not take ſo much notice of the eee of the 
ocean, as of the addreſs and activity of the pi- 
lot and ſailors: almoſt continually upon deck, I 
enjoyed a ſight as extraordinary as amazing, by 
means of a fine night. 8 

The veſſels ſnut up in the ports of France, 
England, &c. had availed themſelves of the ſub- 
ſiding of the agitation above-mentioned, to get 


clear of the harbours in which they had been 


confined, and to continue their voyage. We 
| made 
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made our way through the midſt of them in 
hoiſting fail, and they ſailed round us whilſt we 
were at anchor. The quantity of theſe veſſels 
of all ſorts was prodigious, the channel ſeemed 
to be covered with them: nothing but my 1gno- 
rance of the method of working a ſhip embol- 
dened me againſt the danger which we ran every 
minute of being daſhed and ſhattered by the 
largeſt of them: they ſeemed to come down 
upon us full ſail; but ſuch care was taken, both 
on their ſide and ours, that they at laſt paſſed ſo 
near us, that we could ſpeak to each other, and 
we mutually aſked whither we were bound, and 
: wiſhed each other a good voyage. 

Thoſe: French veſſels which had been ſe- 
veral days waiting at Calais, Dunkirk, &c. for 
the moment of their paſſage, arrived with us 
at Dover, which at that time ſwarmed with 
French, Three or four of theſe veſſels ran a- 
ground, 8 

had great reaſon to be pleaſed with the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers in England, 'Theſe were two 
men, whom Hat firſt glance took for beggars : 
they had the appearance of perſons of their 
ſtation, which in England is the loweſt and 
meaneſt of all. They came on board, and in the 
mo# ſubmiſſive manner aſked permiſſion to exa- 
mine the contents of my trunk, which they open- 
ed, and retired with the utmoſt humility, with- 
out fo much as ſearching my pockets, or even 
my linen-bag. It coſt me half a crown to get 
my effects from the cuſtom-houſe, where the 
had been left at my landing ; but this is an ol 
due, and not an exaction of the officers: it is 
called the Viſcounty-fee, The inn-keeper, at 
_ Whole houſe I lodged, was the receiver. 


B 5 Dover 
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Dover has no other fortification but an ancient 
caſtle, which ſtands upon a promontory of chalk, 
cut through its center by the ſea. - It has few 
other inhabitants but ſailors, ſea-faring people, 
and inn-keepers. Differtum nautis, cauponi- 
© bus atque malignis.” 

I ſaw nothing remarkable, but the enormous 
ze of the ſigns of the public houſes, the ridi- 
culous magnificence of the ornaments with which 
they are overcharged, the height of a ſort of 
triumphal arches that ſupport them, and moſt of 
which croſs the ſtreets. I ſaw poſt-chaiſes ſet off, 
driven by little boys, who, as I was told, are ex- 
cellent poſtillions. | 

The inns were intirely filled with Frenchmen; 
and their numbers were ſo conſiderable, that 
they could not provide themſelves with car- 
riages. I could get nothing to eat without go- 

ing myſelf to the kitchen, to take beef ſteaks 
from the hot coals upon which they were broil- 
ing: there was no other ſort of victuals to be 
had. The ſole buſineſs of the cook was to be 
conſtantly blowing the ſea-coal, which was half 
extinguiſhed by the fat of the ſteaks, and to put 
new ſteaks in the place of thoſe which the peo- 
ple of the inn came ſucceſſively to ſnatch from 


off the gridiron. The ſervants of the houſe came 


to awake me at three o' clock in the morning, 

and to make me give up my bed to new comers : 

it is true, I had lain in it ever ſince ſix o' clock 

the preceding evening. Notwithſtanding all the 

| Tout they made, I kept my place, and did not 
quit the bed till five o clock. 

I had left Boulogne in the company of an 
Engliſh-woman, who uſually reſided in that 
town, and was going over to England with a ve- 
zy amiable daughter. This Engliſhwoman con- 

| | trived, 
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trived, in concert with a tall old Iriſhman, who 
pretended to be an officer, and had made the 
paſſage with us, that I ſhould pay for them in 
part: in conſequence of this reſolution, twice as 
much was exaQed from me as I ſhould have 
paid by right. I mention this little circumſtance, 
ici ci) in order to obſerve, to the honour of the 
Engliſh, that it was the oniy trick ever put upon 
me in that kingdom. Every thing there is ex- 
ceeding dear; but it is equally fo to the Engliſh 
themſelves and to foreigners. 

The plot laid by the Engliſh gentlewoman, 
the Iriſhman and the captain, was concerted in 
the Engliſh language, which I did not under- 
ſtand; but, as the loſs of one ſenſe is generally 
ſupplied by another *, I in ſome meaſure ſaw 
what could not hear. Thus, during the time of 
my reſidence in England, I heard with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of my eyes: a ſingle word was ſufficient 
to enable me to take the whole meaning of 
things, which often eſcaped the obſervation of 
thoſe who were not, Iike me, 1gnorant of the 
Engliſh language. I have ſeen ſeveral French- 
men in the ſame perplexity, though they had 
ſtudied the Engliſh tongue with ſo much accu- 
racy as to be able to underſtand even the poets 
of that nation: they were deaf and dumb with 
regard to the Engliſh language ſpoken in com- 
mon converſation. by 


* Rabelais, | iv. c. f. ſays in this ſenſe, that 
„ Panurge, ſince he began to make uſe of ſpeQacles, 


heard muck more diſtinctiy with his cars than be- 
* „ 
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ROAD FROM DOVER TO LONDON. 


THE great multitude of paſſengers with 
which Dover was then crowded, afforded a rea- 
ſon for diſpenſing with the law of the we, 
by which public carriages are in England for- 
bid to travel on Sundays. I myſelf ſet out on 
2 Sunday, with ſeven more paſſengers, in two 
carriages, called flying machines. Theſe ve- 
hicles, which are drawn by fix horſes, go twen- 
ty-eight leagues in a day from Dover to Lon- 
don for a guinea. Servants are entitled to a 
Place for half that money, cither behind the 
coach, or upon the coach-box, which has three 
Places. A vaſt repoſitory under this ſeat, which 
is very lofty, holds the paſſengers luggage, 
which 1s paid for ſeparately. 'The coachmen, 
whom we changed every time with our horles, 
were luſty well-made men, dreſſed in good cloth. 
When they ſet off, or were for animating their 
Horſes, I heard a ſort of periodical noiſe, re- 
ſembling that of a ſtick ſtriking againſt the nave 
of the fore-wheel. I have ſince diſcovered that 
it is cuſtomary with the Engliſh coachmen, to 
give their horſes the ſignal for ſetting off by 
making this noiſe, and by beating their ftools 
with their feet in cadence : they likewiſe uſe the 
ſame ſignal to make them mend their pace. The 
coach-whip, which is nothing elſe but a long 
piece of whalebone covered with hair, and wiih 
a ſmall cord at the end of it, is no more in their 
hands than the fan is in winter in the hand of a 
lady: it only ſerves them to make a ſhew with, 
as their horſes ſcarce ever feel it. I ſhall elſe- 
where give a more full and circumſtantial ac- 

count 
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count of the great care and tenderneſs of the 
Engliſh in the treatment of their horſes, LE” 

As public carriages ſcarce ever travel on Sun- 
days, we were a fort of ſhew to the inhabitants of 
the ſeveral towns and places through which we 
paſſed ; and from thence reſulted both advantages 
and diſadvantages to us. 

1. We met with no cuſtom-houſe officers in 
the places where they are uſually poſted ; this 
ſaved us a great deal of ſearching and viſiting. 

2. It ſeemed moſt probable, that we ſhould 
meet none of thoſe gentry who are called collec- 
tors of the highway, and of whom there is a 
great number upon the road: in fact, we ſaw 
none of that ſort, but ſuch as were hanging 
upon gibbets at the road- ſide: there they dangle, 
dreſſed from head to foot, and with wigs upon 
their heads. | . | | 

Theſe advantages were counterbalanced by 
two inconveniencies. 

r. On account of the abſence of the cuſtom- 
houſe officers, care had been taken to Hill the 
boxes of our carriages with cags of brandy, 
which we left at the inns upon the road, a cir- 
cumſtance that cauſed us to ſtop ſeveral times, 
We were, however, comforted by the pleaſure 
of driving a contraband trade innocently, and 
by the good humour which this little com- 
merce ſpread amongſt the coachmen and po- 
ſtillions. 

2. Between Canterbury and Rocheſter the 
inhabitants of a village ſituated on the ſide of the 
highway had made choice of that day, on which 
the high road was to be free, to remove a wind- 
mill from the left to the right ſide of the road, 
to the place which ſeemed beſt ſuited to it, Now, 
as that country is very woody, the body of — 

mills 
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mills is a ſort 'of high cage, which receives the 
wind above the trees: this cage, which bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to a bee-hive, conſiſts of a 
circular frame of wood, ſurrounded with a lat- 
tice rough-caſt with lime. That which was to 
be removed, having the form of a cone thirty 
feet high, with a diameter of twelve or fourteen 
feet, moved on in a hollow way which we were 
then travelling in, and which it filled: twenty 
or thirty men, ſome of whom dragged it along 
with cords, the remainder puſhing it on with 
hands, advanced ſlowly; and, as it had twenty 
fathom length of road ſtill to go, we had but 
little hopes of ſoon getting rid of it: coachmen, 
poſtillions, paſſengers, all preſent, alighted, and 
Joined thoſe who pulled or puſhed it on: after 
about an hour's labour, we reached a part of 
the road, where the ſlope, which bordered one 
of its ſides, was leaſt ſteep: this ſlope was 
made level, and lengthened out by the pick- 
Ax: at laſt the carriages reached the ridge of 
the road, with the help of cords, which en- 
tered the body of each carriage and the coach- 
box. All the Frenchmen preſent laughed hear- 
tily at the adventure, but this had not the leaſt 
effect upon the phlegmatic temper of the Engliſh: 
both young and old talked of many different ex- 
pedients to get rid of us: at laſt, they went 
about the work in good earneſt, diſengaged our 
carriages, and reſumed their buſineſs with all the 
ſeriouſneſs of men who had paſſed their lives in 
removing windmills, 

Upon our way to Canterbury, where we 
quickly arrived, I had for ſome time perceiv- 
cd that I was no longer in France. A fat 
man, who was juſt got out of bed, ſtood at 
a bow- window during the whole time we were 

waiting 
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waiting for a change of horſes, which delay was 
the more conſiderable, becauſe we were not ex- 
pected. All this while the fat man abovementi- 
oned, in his night-gown and velvet cap, contem- 
plated us with his arms acroſs, and without 
once changing his attitude, ſtirring, or knitting 
his brow, with an expreſſion of melancholy in 
his face, which in France is to be ſeen only in 
the countenances of thoſe who have juſt buried 

their deareſt friend. The like expreſſion was 
obſervable in the faces of the young perſons of 
both ſexes, who, to have the better opportu- 
nity of viewing us, had fixed themſelves in the 
middle of the ſtreet, with the ſame immobi- 
lity of their arms, legs, eyce, and all their fea- 
tures. | 

The country which we travelled through from 
Dover to London, is in general a bad mixture 
of ſand and chalk. We ſkirted ſome lofty 
woods, as well furniſhed as the beſt ſtocked 
foreſts of France. They belong to the arch- 
biſhop and the chapter of Canterbury. We 
| Paſſed over commons covered with heath and 
broom very high, which flouriſh the whole 
year round. 'Theſe wild ſhrubs are left to the 
uſe of the poor of the ſeveral different pariſhes ; 
but their vigour and thickneſs give reaſon to 
conjecture, that there are but few poor in theſe 
pariſhes, 'The beſt lands along the road were 
laid out in hop-grounds; and the hops, being 
nearly grown, twined about poles of twelve or 
fifteen feet high. 

We met with ſome pariſh churches of ancient 
conſtruction, terminated in a platform, with 
battlements on each ſide, 'Theſe battlements 
ſhew that the churches, which are adorned with 
them, have the rights and privileges of the ma- 


nor, 
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nor, and that the manor is united to the cure of 
ſouls. 'They could not ſatisfy me whether this 
reunion reached the early ages, or if it was à 
diſmembering of the lordſhips which belonged 
to the monks, when they were baniſhed out of 
England x. 

The high roads, which, like all thoſe of Eng- 
land, had been ruined during the civil wars, and 
entirely negleQed til} the reign of George the 
ſecond, were then taken into conſideration by 
the parliament. Being covered with powdered 
flint ſtones, they are kept in perfect repair, 
though in England neither the duty of average 
nor the proper art of raiſing cauſeways are 
known. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the expence for 
keeping them in repatr is · not ſo conſiderable as 
elſewhere: In England the ſea ſupplies the prin- 
Eipal means of tranſporting goods of all ſorts. 
The repairing of the high roads is at the expence 
of thoſe who uſe them: and turnpikes or bar- 
Tiers are ſhut againſt the carriages; where they 
Pay the price ſetiled by a tariff fixed up, accord- 
ing to the number of horſes which draw them. 
Neither rank nor dignity is exempted from thoſe 

payments: the king himſelf is ſubje& to them; 


t Amongſt the Normans the fund of the benefices 
and of all the cures was a noble fund, part of which 
the incumbent or proprietor might give as an arriere- 
fef. It was not till the reign of Henry the IVth, 
that his ſucceſſors were authorized to claim theſe 
d ſmembered juriſdiftions. See the 643 Conſtit. of 
Littleton, and articles 146 and 157 of the Reform- 
ed Cuſtoms ot Normandy. 5 3 
After a detail of immenſe works executed by 

Veſpaſian to reſtore the high roads, Cornelius Victor 
adds: tot tantaque bre vi confecta, intactis ä | 
| an 
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and the turnpike would be ſhut againſt his equi- 
page, if ſome of his officers did not pay the mo- 
ney before his paſſing. From London to Rich- 
mond, the uſual place of his reſidence, his paſ- 
ſage is compounded, which is a ſpecial favour 
conferred vpon him; but it is not compounded 
for the whole year, he pays every quarter, Theſe 
tolls eſtabliſhed in the firſt age of the monar- 
chy, were afterwards ſettled in fee, as well as 
thoſe of France, and became private property; 
but the parliament has reſtored them to their firſt 
deſtination, and every day eſtabliſhes new tolls 
with the appellation of turnpikes. Ihe ſame 
end has been compaſſed in France by different 
means. 

The high roads have all along a little bank 
raiſed above them, and two or three feet broad, 
with a row of poſts on each ſide, whoſe tops are 
whitened that they may be ſeen during the night 
by the drivers of carriages. 'This is for the con- 
veniency of thoſe that walk afoot. In places 
where the narrowneſs of the ground is unfavour- 
able to this arrangement, the proprietors of ad- 
joining lands are obliged to give a paſſage through 
their fields, which are all incloſed with ſtrong 
hedges. 'The communications of the paſſages, 
as well as thoſe around the villages, -are formed 
by burdles of about four feet high: the paſſen- 
gers muſt partly leap and partly climb over them. 
Cuſtom has babituated the village girls to this 
exerciſe, in which they acquit themſelves with as 
much gracefulneſs as agility. 3 | 

This. great attention of the Fngliſh to the 
conveniency of thoſe who walk on foot have ſe- 
veral cauſes: 1, They ſet the higheſt value up- 
on the lives of their fellow creatures, and to this 
circumſtance they ſacrifice as many others which 

might 
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might contribute to pleaſure and conveniency. 


2. Their laws are not made and executed entire- 


ly by perſons who always ride in their chariots. 
3. As the Engliſh carriages move as ſwiftly in 
the country as ſlowly in town, the mecting with. 
perſons that walk on foot, and the fear of cruſh- 
ing them, neither diminiſhes nor croſſes this 
headlong impetuoſity. 

The high roads are very far from being exact- 
ly rectilineal; not but there are engineers in 
England ſkilful enough to draw a right line acroſs 
a field; but, beſides that the dearneſs of land tre- 
quires ſome caution, property is in England a 
thing ſacred, which the laws protect from all en- 
croachment, not only from engineers, inſpectors, 
and other people of that ſtamp, but even from 


the king himſelf : add to this, that, as we. ſhall 


find in the articles of gardens, the right line is 
not to the taſte of the Engliſh. 

The farmhouſes, which are ſituated on the ſide 
of the high roads, or near them, being built of 
brick, and covered with tiles, have glaſs win- 
dows, that are kept in the moſt exact order. 
'The barns are likewiſe built of brick: there are 
only a few miſerable ones thatched. The ap- 
pearance is as comfortable within as without. 
We. met a conſiderable number of carriages 
Joaded with corn and hay, which were going to 
the ports. Each of the drivers (who were all 
either labourers or huſbandmen) dreſſed in good 
cloth, a warm great coat upon his back, and 
good boots on his legs, rode upon a little nag; 
he had a long whip in his hand to drive his team; 
the horſes were vigorous and in full plight, and 
drew with ſtrong chains inſtead of traces. Eng- 
land however has no perſons, who are by profeſ- 
ſion occupied for the good of the ſtate; the hy 

ot - 
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of the country people is the reſult of their own 
induſtry. Public authority deems it ſufficient to 
animate and encourage it: the magiſtrates would 
think they limited induſtry, if they undertook 
to direct it. 

Ihe Engliſh have ſuch a method of managing 
they hay, that they ſave the expence of build- 
ings, erected in other countries in order to pre- 
ſerve it. They mow for the firſt time in the 
month of May: The ſolſtitial rains, which are 
ſeldom wanted in England, give riſe to a ſecond 
harveſt, followed by a third, when the autumn 
is favourable ; which happens very frequently. 
Theſe two or three harveſts yield in all only a 
lutle hay, weak and ſupple. The country peo- 
ple heap it up in an haycock in their farm-yards. 
By its fineneſs, and the humidity of the air to 
which it is expoſed, it is maſticated in ſome mea- 
ſure, and formed into a body, which 1s cut into 
perpendicular portions, larger or ſmaller as they 
want for conſumption or ſale. 

This hay, whoſe maſtication and digeſtion is 
 Infinitely eaſier than that of hay which comes to 
maturity upon the ground, is at the ſame time 
much leſs ſubſtantial: two thirds of a ration of 
Paris hay are ſufficient for an Engliſh horſe. 
Notwithſtanding this great diſproportion, and 
the additional number of hands required to ſuch 
work, together with the little value of meadows 
which are mowed almoſt the whole year, to 

maintain the large and ſmall cattle; and notwith- 
ſtanding there reſults from thence to the proprie- 
tors a neceſſity of leaving a conſiderable part of 
their meadows for paſturing cattle, beſides the im- 
menſe commons ſet apart for this purpoſe, ſtill the 
_ Engliſh think they are very much the gainers; be- 
. Cauſe their meadows, when thus cultivated, prove 
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of greater ſervice to them, and becauſe, indepen- 
dent of this gain, the horſes that are fed with 
this hay are better in health, ſubject to fewer 
difeaſes, and retain their lightneſs and vigour lon- 
ger. Now, they maintain that hay is made for 
horſes, and not horſes. for hay: a way of rea- 
ſoning that may be extended to a thouſand arti- 
cles, which they decide dogmatically according 
to this analogy. EEE 

From Rocheſter to London, in a proſpect mo- 
derately diſtant, is to be ſeen on the right the 
Thames, whoſe banks, covered with. the molt 
florid verdure, are planted in an irregular man- 
ner with very high trees. Sloops, merchant- 
ſhips, and firſt- rate men of war aſcend and deſ- 
cend in a majeſtic manner upon the river, their 
maſts and ſails being agreeably confounded with 
the boughs of trees along the ſhore. 

The towns and villages upon the road have ex- 
cellent inns, but ſome what dear; at theſe an 
Engliſh lord is as well ſerved as at his own houſe, 
and with a cleanlineſs much ro be wiſhed for in 
moſt parts of France. The inn-keeper makes 
his appearance only to.do the honours of his ta- 
ble to the greateſt perſonages, who often invite 
him- to dine with them. This man, who is 
fometimes the moſt important perſonage in the 
neighbourhood, is a fort of miniſter of ſtate, 
and is generally let into the ſecrets of the aſſem · 
blies held in his houſe, for the election of mem- 
bers of parliament. Inns and inn-keepers are 
upon this footing in England, becauſe the no- 
blemen of that country, in their frequent ex- 
curſions, generally making uſe of hired horſes to 
draw their poſt-chaiſe, pique themſelves upon 
paying in a manner worthy of their quality, and 
becauſe the Engliſh in general are of * 
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that upon the road economy may be negleQed. 
But in France the poſt has ruined the inns, ſince 
it is become cuſtomary for the nobility, the mili- 
tary and the merchants to travel by this conve- 
nience, and they have thought it a mark of diſ- 
tinction. On the whole road from Paris to Bou- 
logne, I never met- with more than one inn, 
which could come in competition with the Eng- 
liſh, ſuch as they are at preſent, and ſuch as 


thoſe of France were formerly: the inn I mean | 
is that of Monu cal. It I therefore a received 


cuſtom amongſt the Engliſh, both on their way 
to Paris, and when they return home, not to paſs 
by Montreuil ; many of them even make ſome 
ſtay there, to taſte the good wine, and enjoy the 
civil treatment which one meets wich in that 
town. Theſe conveniencies begin likewiſe now 
to be adopted in Spain: if they meet with the 
ſame ſucceſs as in France, we ſhould make haſte 
to avail ourſelves of the inſtiiution. 
Upon my arrival at Canterbury, 'I was ſhewn 
the inn, where the duke of Nivernois met with 
ſuch cruel uſage upon his coming into England, 
to negociate the laſt peace. For his ſupper and 
that of his retinue, which was by no means nu» 
merous, the unconſcionable inn-keeper had ex- 
aQed forty or fifty guineas, and the duke paid 
them. The indiſcreet inn-keeper boaſted of 
this impoſition ; but the gentry of Canterbury 
and the county of Kent, who held their aſſembly 
at his houſe, adviſed the duke to proſecute the man 
for extortion, 'The duke having, in the moſt 
poſitive manner, refuſed to ſue for any ſatisfacti- 
on, the gentry, in the name of the nation, took 
upon them to revenge his cauſe, which they did 
in the manner following. They entered into an 
engagement, to hold their aſſembly no longer at 
that inn, but to remove to another houſe. This 
85 e reſolution 
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reſolution and theſe motives having been pro- 
mulged in the public papers, all the Engliſh gen- 
tlemen who happened to be at Canterbury, 
thought themſelves bound in honour to accede to 
the agreement. The inn being thus deſerted, 
the inn-keeper was ruined in the courſe of fix 
months, and turned out of the houſe, after hav- 
ing ſeen all his goods ſold to ſatisfy his creditors, 
who had likewiſe entered into the combination 
againſt him. 

There is nothing 1Cll lat kable at Canter bury, 
but the Cathedral, built in the ſame taſte, at the 
ſame time, and perhaps by the ſame artiſts who 
built that of Rouen“. 

In Rocheſter there is but one ſtreet, about a 
mile in length, chiefly inhabited by ſailors, car- 
penters and workmen belonging to the royal na- 
vy. The navy has its principal dock at Chat- 
ham, which is adjoining to Rocheſter at the 
mouth of the river Midway. This river runs 
from South to North. through the city of Ro- 
cheſter, under a long well built bridge. As the 
tide was coming in when we paſſed this bridge, I 
at firſt imagined that. the river which we were 
croſſing was the Thames itſelf. 

I had the happineſs to have for companion in 
this journey, Mr. Chaſtanier, ſon to a principal 
clerk of the town-houſe at Paris. After having 
purſued his ſtudies with ſucceſs in France, chance 
fixed him in London, where he practiſes ſurge- 
ry with great reputation, to which, according 


lis conſtruction is in the form of an archiepiſco- 
I croſs, that is, it has two croſſes which cut its 
eadth. This Gothic refinement has nothing great 
or pleaſing in it. See the ſubſequent article of Ar- 
ChiteQure. 


to 
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to the cuſtom of England, are added chemiſtry 
and pharmacy. He was returning from Paris, 
with a load of drugs, books and prints. 
I had reached Boulogne with a young Eng- 
liſnman from Newcaſtle, who had purſued his 
ſtudies and attended lectures at Paris in the ſame 
profeſſion, with an intention to ſettle in London. 
He happened to have with him a young Engliſh 
gentleman of the ſame age with himſelf, who 
was an half-pay officer in the Britiſh infamry. 
This officer coming to Paris with two hundred 
guineas in order to paſe a manth there, without 
any letter of recommendation or any knowledge 
of the French language, was now upon his re- 
turn to England, following the common carriage 
on foot, with nothing but the coat upon his 
back. His brown frock, and his hair, which he 
wore very ſhort, gave him the air of a French 
abbe, and we conferred that title on him. He 
hovered about the carriage, marched with the 
military ſtep, went through the exerciſe, and 
ſpoke to all that paſſed by with an air of famili- 
arity, which left him when he happened to meet 
an Engliſhman ; then he conſtantly burſt out into 
tears, The young ſurgeon knew neither this 
officer nor his family: he had little more money 
than was abſolutely neceſſary to defray the 
- Charges of his own journey, yet he was willing 
to help his countryman to pay his way. All the 
paſſengers were ready to contribute to this good 
work ; and whenever there was a vacant place 
in the carriage, it was given to the-abbe. He 
would go with me to Boulogne. I was prefent 
when this officer took leave of his generous coun- 
tryman, who was called by particular buſineſs to 
Dunkirk : mixing his tears with thoſe of his 
friend, the ſurgeon ſhared with him the 725 
| | un 
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ſum of money, which he had left to bear his 
charges, at the hazard of wanting before he 
came to London, After having paſſed a month 
in that city, I there received a viſit from the 
young ſurgeon: he had not then ſeen his fellow... 
traveller: © even if I were never to ſee him a- 
© gain,” ſaid he, T ſhould not repent having 
* charitably aſſiſted a countryman in diſtreſs.” 
'This is not the only example I have met with of 
benevolence and generoſity in England, where 
thoſe virtues are to be found in perſons of all 
ranks and conditions of life. 

I arrived in London towards the cloſe of day. 
Though the ſun was ſtill above the horizon, the 
lamps were already lighted upon Weſtminſter- 
bridge, and upon the roads and ſtreets that lead 
to it. Theſe ſtreets, are broad, regular and 
lined with high houſes, forming the moſt beau- 
tiful quarter of London. The river covered 
with boats of different ſizes, the road, the bridge 
and the ſtreets filled «ith coaches, their broad 
foot-paths crowded with people, offered to my 
eye ſuch a ſight as Paris would preſent, if I were 
to enter it by the fineſt ſtreets of the Fauxbourgh 
St. Germain or of the place Vendome, ſuppo- 
ſing thoſe quarters of the town to be as much 
frequented by the common people as by perſons 
of quality.. | 

I happened to lodge near Leiceſter Fields, at 
one Mr. Martin's, belonging to the king's 
kitchen, This quarter of the town is in the 
neighbourhood of Weſtminſter, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſmall houſes two ſtories high, which be- 
Jong to one principal landlord, He lets out to 
ſtrangers the apartments, which are very ſlight- 
ly finiſhed, and confiſt of two or three little 
rooms in the firſt ſtory, at the rate of a guinea a 

A N week, 
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week, and in the ſecond of about half a guinea. 
Scarce has the landlord any part of theſe lodgings 
rent- free, ſo dear are houſes in London. | 
Mr. Martin was born in France, near Chau- 
mont in Baſſigni. Having quitted the French 
army to ſerve in the kitchen of the duke of 
Cumberland, and afterwards in that of the king, 
he married the daughter of an officer of Dau- 
phine, who had retired to England at- the time of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz ; that offi- 
cer was ſtill alive. 
My landlord, landlady, and their children, 
ſpoke Engliſh and French with equal fluency ; 
this was a great advantage to me, not indeed in 
helping me to learn the language, for no man of 
ſenſe meddles with foreign languages after forty, 
but in ſatisfying my curioſity with regard to a 
thouſand little circumſtances, which Engliſh 
people unacquainted with the French tongue 
could never have explained to me. 
Ihe day after my arrival, having attentively 
examined the map of London, I ventured alone 
and on foot through that great capital. From 
Oxtord-road I went down into Holborn, and 
from thence to the Strand, which conducted me 
to St, Paul's, the Royal Exchange, and beyond. 
I paſſed through Southwark to Weſtminſter, af- 
ter having followed for above a league the high 
road which runs along Lambeth, by the prettieſt 
public houſes about London. I took this road, 
becauſe I did not perceive the croſs-ſtreet which 
joins” it with Weſtminſter-bridge. This is the 
only miſtake I committed in this grand excurſion, 
which took up my whole day, as may very eaſily 
be imagined: having thus fixed certain points to 
direct me in my future walks, I was enabled to 
£0 about every where without perplexity or 
Vor. I. doubt. 
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doubt. Such an excurſion as this to the quarters 


lately built north-weſt of the Thames, ſoon 
made me know London thoroughly, 


THE THAMES, 


Excepting theſe new quarters, London has 


only a firſt view to recommend it, and it is in- 
debted for that to the Thames. That river, as 
we arrive at it, runs from South to North, and 
in that direction has Weſtminſter and Whitehall 
to the left; afterwards turning from Weſt to 
Eaſt, it flows alongſide of London, the whole 
length of which is at leaſt equal to that of Paris 
taking it from Charanton to Chaillot. White- 
hall, whieh, ſtands at the head of this almoſt 
boundleſs canal, ſeems by its poſition to ſhew it- 
{elf the palace of a ſovereign poſſeſſed of 

* —— imperium pelagi ſævumque tridentem.“ 
I faid that the Thames flows-alongſide of Lon- 


don; for oppoſite to Weſtminſter it has only the 


country, in which are ſcattered up- and down 
pleaſure-bouſes and agreeable gardens, the num- 
ber, of which increaſes every day. Oppoſite to 
London, it has only Southwark, a quarter of the 
town. ill-built, having but two ſtreets in its 
breadth, and almoſt entirely occupied by tanners 
and weavers: this is a ſuburb, with which till 
our days the city has had very little communica- 
tion, except by means of London-bridge. 

This bridge was one of the boldeſt undertak- 
ings that an architect could form a plan of and 
execute in the age in which it was built: but, 
though ſome of the arches have ſince been en- 
larged, it forms a barrier which prevents ſhips 


from aſcending where they might find the 


Thames 
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Thames navigable, that is to ſay, as far as he 
elbow which it makes at Whitehall ; and this 
barrier will be increaſed by the new bridge, 
which is now building between the old one and 
that of Weſtminſter, If the upper part of the 
bed of the Thames is leſs deep than it was for- 
merly, it is a conſequence of that barrier, 
which, checking the impetuoſity of the current, 
has in that place facilitated the inſenſible elevation 
of the channel. 

Above Whitehall, and the elbow there form- 
ed by the Thames, "ſtands Weſtminſter-bridge, 
built in the laſt reign, to which it is a monument 
of glory unequalled in all Europe. 

Below the old bridge, the Thames forms this 
port of London : a port of great extent; a ſecure 
port for ſhipping, where the largeſt veſſel comes 
to load and unload; in fine, a port which, by 
the prodigious concourſe of ſhips of all ſorts, 
that arrive there or ſail from thence inceſſantly 
to every part of the world, and by the number 

1 of men employed aboard theſe veſſels, forms a 

great and opulent city. It was with a view to 

this affluence, and the riches it brings into the 
city of London, an alderman anſwered James 
the Firſt, who in one of his capricious moods 
threatened to remove the ſeat of royalty, the ar- 
chives of the crown, &c. from the capital: 

* Your majeſty will, at leaſt, be graciouſly 
* Pleaſed to leave us the river Thames.” 
Notwithſtanding the great conveniency of the 

old bridge, which will be doubled by that now 

building at Black-friars, it will be always to be 
regretted, that the port of London does not ex- 
tend to Whitehall. How greatly would this fa- 
cilitate the loading and — of veſſels ! 
what room for the circulation | how grand and 


C 2 noble 
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Ty le a proſpet! All things compared and 
weighed, we might juſtly regret that London 1s 
not like Rouen incapacitated to have a ſtone 
bridge, and under a neceſſity of building only 
bridges of boats. It requires a vaſt expence. to 
keep theſe laſt in repair; but is it equal to the in- 
tereſts of the ſums ſunk upon the erecting of ſtone 
bridges? A few individuals, who compoſe the 
committees for the latter, are enriched by them: 
keeping the others in repair employs a multitude 
of citizens, and puts them in a way of earning 
their daily bread. The preference in favour of 
bridges of boats ſeemed to be agreeable to that 
ſpirit of calculation, which is the actuating prin- 
ciple of the city of London, and has ſuch great 
influence upon the Engliſhgovernment. It cer- 
tainly did not prevail in England at the time 
that London-bridge was built : it was indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to eſtabliſh a communication, and 
the engineers of that age could effect that pur- 
poſe only by the means of fixed bridges. 

The chief ornament which London derives 
from the Thames, it is indebted for to nature 
alone: human induſtry, far from contributing to 
increaſe or ſhew it to advantage, ſeems to exert 
itſelf only to deſtroy or conceal it, I am ſpeak- 
ing of quays, which have been wanting ever 
fince the building of London. All poſſible mea- 
ſures have been taken to conceal the proſpect of 
this fine river, and the paſſages that lead to it: 
in a word, throughout the whole metropolis of 
London, the Thames, as much confined as the 
Seine was formerly at Paris, and as it is ſtill be- 
tween the bridge of Notre-dame and the Change- 

bridge, has no other communication with the 
' City for the loading and unloading of goods, but 
by ſtairs or wharts, which are regularly ſhut 
N | | | Except 
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except they are at work, which remain ſhut both 
Sundays and holidays, and which, in fine, form 
ſo many gutters to carry off the waters and filth 


of the city. 

The ſpacious canal formed by the Thames 
might preſent us with as noble and ſtriking ob- 
jects as the great canal of Venice, lined with pa- 
laces of the moſt ſumptuous magnificence, and 
the molt pleaſing variety, and which have upon 
that canal their principal front : but the banks of 
the Thames are occupied by tanners, dyers, and 
other manufacturers, who there have an oppor- 
tunity of eaſily ſupplying themſelves with water. 
The ftreets where theſe manufaQures are carri- 
ed on, are the dirtieſt in the city: in fine, the 
bridges have no proſpe& of the river, except 
through a baluſtrade of ſtone, with a rail of 
modillions three feet high, very maſly, and 
faſtened cloſe to each other; the whole termi- 
nated by a very heavy cornice, and forming a 
pile of building of about ten feet in height. 


The old bridge was about twenty years ago co- 


vered with houſes, as the bridge of Notre-Dame 
at Paris is to this day; upon clearing it of theſe 
houſes, it has been raiſed with modillions after 
this manner: Weſtminſter-bridge itſelf is built 
upon the ſame plan. In a word, in the firſt ex- 
curſion which I made in order to take a ſurvey 
of London, I could not have a full view of the 
Thames, either on the ſide of the city, or on 
that of Southwark, unleſs I entered the houſes 
and manufaQtories, which ſtand cloſe to the 
river. 8 1 | 

The reaſon which ſome aſſign for this is, the 
natural bent of the Engliſh, and in particular of 
the people of London, to ſuicide, It muſt be 


owned, that above and below London, the 
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banks of the river, entirely unencumbered b 
buildings, offer a fine opportunity to thoſe who 
have an inclination to drown themſelves : but 


the length of the way thither, and the conſe- 


quent opportunity of refle&ing, are circumſtan- 
ces molt likely to prevent ſuch miſchief. It 
ſhould, moreover, be conſidered, that imagina- 


tions, ſtruck with a ſort of enthuſiaſm, glory in 


publickly encountering death. 

Take ſhould never be diſputed : but if this 
odd and extravagant taſte of the Engliſh owed 
its rife to the melancholy which predominates in 


their conſtitutions, the ſame cauſe muſt produce 


the ſame effect amongſt the Italians: and it 
would be ſo much the more ſure to produce that 
effect, as the melancholy of the latter is, in 
proportiou to the climate, more glowing and 
more exalted than that of the Engliſh. Suicide, 
however, is not the favourite ſin of the Italians : 
I never heard of more than one inſtance of that 
nature at Rome, which was looked upon as 
ſomething extraordinary, A Roman met, in 
broad day-light, at the entrance of Sixtus's- 
bridge, one of his friends, whoſe diſordered 
countenance and wild looks gave juſt grounds to 
apprehend that he was meditating ſome fatal de- 
fign. His friend accoſted him, and, by dint of 
queſtions, brought him at laſt to acknowledge, 
that he had formed a poſitive reſolution to leap 
from the top of the bridge into the Tiber. As 
no arguments appeared of ſufficient force to 


make him change his reſolution : * Do not yield. 
but. 


* entirely to deſpair,” ſaid his friend to him, 
© rather turn capuchin.“ I turn CapuchinP re- 
plied he; © I am not quite ſo deſperate neither. 
This ſaid, he eſcaped from his friend, and put 
his purpoſe in execution. 


Whether 
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Whether the great love which the Engliſh 
have for the water has its foundation in nature, 


or whether faſhion, and the deſire of being talk- 


ed of have a great influence in the affair, the ar- 
chitect of the new bridge, which is building at 
Black-friars, has thought it adviſable to encloſe 
it only with a ſingle rail, and that high enough 


to lean upon: that is to ſay, he uſes the ſame 


methed with the Londoners, as thoſe have re- 
courſe to with children, who think that the beſt 
method to cure them of liquoriſhneſs is, to leave 
comfits and ſweetmeats at their difcretion. Th 

compariſon that this will give occaſion to, mult 
make the railing of the other bridges appear as 
ridiculous as it is in fact. If the people of Lon- 
don do not abuſe this conveniency, perhaps th 

number of the drowned will not exceed that 0 

the uſual contingencies, one year with another. 
They will then proceed by degrees to clear the 
river, to open communications with it, and in 
fine, to border it with quays, in the very body 
of which, it will be an eaſy matter to contrive 

proper places for loading and unloading. Theſe 
quays being once opened, the firſt noblemen, the 
wealthieſt merchants, the richeſt of thoſe H 
undertake to fit out privateers, allured, ſome of 
them by the grand and noble proſpects, others 
by the conveniency bf commerce, will come td 


build upon the banks of the Thames, in tmula- 


tion of each other; and that river will at laſt be 


as much frequented as it deſerves, Then the 


improvement of London will reſemble that of 

ons. So long as Lyons was confinet! to the 
quarter of Fourviere, its conſtruction prevented 
it from having a view of either the Saone or the 
Rhone, which its firſt founders endeavoured to 
procure, Since it deſcended to the confluente, 
| 28 C 4 | the 
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the quays, which it has opened itſelf upon both 
rivers, have given it all the advantages that might 
reſult from its ſituation, the principal of which 
is, being out of danger of the contagion of the 
plague and other epidemical diſorders, by a free 
circulation of air. | 
Such are with regard to the city of London 
the views and hopes of the archite& of the new 
bridge, as he explained them to me himſelf, 
] will ever leave them,” added he, © a model of 
what they are capable of doing in this way, 
by joining my bridge to the old one by a quay, 
ſo that there will be nothing more to do but to 
continue it, when reaſon has at laſt overcome 
old prejudices. 
However, to juſtify the Engliſh by an example 
borrowed from their neighbours, he ſpoke to me 
with aſtoniſhment of the obſtinacy of the city 
of Rouen, in preſerving that infamous rampart; 
which ſeparating it in its whole length from the 
Seine, deprives it of the communication and 
fight of that river. The deſtruction of this 
rampart would contribute as much to the con- 
veniency of commerce, as to the embelliſhment 
of the city, both by the direct communication 
which it would open between it and the port, 
and by the houſes that all men of fortune would 
be eager to build upon the quay, which in the 
ſame direction with the Louvre at Paris would be 
in proportion ſuſceptible of the ſame magnifi- 
cence. But the Engliſh architect did not know 
that Rouen is kept in this ſtate of conſtraint, by 
the facility which it procures the farmers general 
in receiving the duties of the poor. 


The bridge which this architect is building 
has not yet received a name: ſome are for calling 
it Pitt's bridge, from the preſent Engliſh, De- 

| EY moſthenes : 
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moſthenes : thoſe in the party oppoſite to Mr. 
Pitt are for calling it Black-friars-bridge*, from 
a monaſtery that had been demoliſhed in the 
place which it occupies. Whatever may be its 
name, it will ſurpaſs even Weſtminſter bridge in 
boldneſsand in the magnificence of its decorations, 
It was to have been built in five years, during 
each of which the parliament aſſigned the archi- 
te& 300 guineas. Various accidents and obſtruc- 
tions have protracted the building of it, which 


in 1765 was in its fifth year. I ſhall ſpeak of it 
again under the article, Arts. 


OLD LONDON. 


With regard to public and private buildings gs 
London has nothing comparable for ſplendor _ 
magnificence to Paris and the cities of Italy. 
Old London throughout its whole extent, if we 
except the ſeveral additions which ſince the 
reign of Charles the ſecond have at leaſt increaſ- 
ed it one half, offers to the view no remarkable 
buildings but Somerſet-houſe built by the uncle 
and guardian of the laſt of the Edwards, the 
Manſion-houſe, 'Temple-Bar, St. Paul's Church, 
the Royal Exchange, the Monument, and a few 
churches which lie hid amongſt the houſes. L 
ſhall give a more particular account of theſe 
buildings in the article of Arts. That I ma 
not be obliged to return twice to Somerſet-houſe, 
let it ſuffice to ſay once for all, that this palace 
which was raiſed out of the ruins of churches, 
is an antiquated ſtruQure, built in a vicious taſte, 
and partly tottering. 


* The latter have prevailed. T. 
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The Tower is remarkable for nothing but a 
battery of large cannon, which prevent the ene- 
my from approaching it on the ſide of the 
Thames. Sheltered and defended by this for- 
treſs, which is ſaid to have exiſted ſince the time 
of the conqueſt of Britain by 1 Cæſar, 

London has imperceptibly formed itſelf along- 
fide of the Thames. It had throughout all ths 
extent a ſure defence by means of the river, and 
the marſhes in which that river ſpread itſelf on 

we right. The nature of the ſoil that now ſup- 
plies the place of theſe marſhes, plainly ſhews 
that it could not have been gain'd upon the 

* hames except by dint of dykes and great la- 

our. 

Old London has two great ſtreets that run 
darallel to the Thames; the Strand, which, be- 
ing joined to Fleet Street and Cheapſide, &c. ex- 
tends the whole length of the town; and Hol- 
born, which is cut in a diſagreeable manner by 
the priſon of Newgate. I heſe two ſtreets are of 
2 good breadth, but not exactly regular. St. 
Paul's is the object which ſhould naturally ter- 
minate the view in the Strand; but after walk- 
ing a long time in this ſtreet, we do not diſcover 


that fine - OC till we are come cloſe to the 


building 

e * read the inſcription « on the monu- 

ment erected by Charles the ſecond a little above 

London - bridge, to convince ourſelves that in the 

| Peet this prince a great part of Old London 
as rebuilt upon a new plan. Houfes ſcattered 

about at random could not form ſtreets more nar- 


* This has been . remedied by pulling 
down of * | 


row 
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row or ifregular. If the inhabitants could think 
they had any reaſon to congratulate themſelves 
upon the change, it muſt be from a compariſon 
of the preſent with the primitive ſtate of thoſe 
quarters, before they were conſumed by the fire ; 
and becauſe when they had gained a little ground 
by injuring property, which is held very facred 
in England, they _— they had done 7 0 
matters. That part of London muſt then have 
been in a more wretched condition than the 
quarter of Paris calted the City. With what 
rapidity muſt the fire have ſpread amongſt a con- 
fuſed heap of buildings all of which were of 
wood! for it was not till the reign of king James 
the firſt that they began to build with brick. 
At that time all the cities of Europe, even 
thoſe of the firſt rate, were built in the ſame 
manner. Theſe ſnug boxes were extrertiel 
favourable to the complexion of the ladies ; the 
air, which was concentered in them, contributed 
to preferve all their bloom; but the leproſy, 
the king's evil, and the peſt, were for ever 
rooted there; fires made daily ravages, the pro- 
greſs of which was not to be checked; in 4 
word, the continual removal of goods which: 
trade vr ones; could not be effected, except by 
= hatids of porters, and amidſt an eternal per- 
EX1 | : II 3 41 ö | 
: In This quarter of London rebuilt after the: 
great fire, the ſtreets which were paved in ſuch 
à manner that it is ſcarce perry: to find a place 
to fet one's foot, and abſofately impoffible to tide 
in a coach, are eternally covered with dirt. 


* Since the author wrote this account, the new 
pavement has been ſo generally extended, that his 
e objections 
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The longeſt and fineſt ſtreets, ſuch as the 
Strand, Cheapſide, Holborn, &c. would be un- 
paſſable, it there were not, for the conveniency 
of thoſe who are on foot, paths on each fide of 
the way four or five feet broad; and, to make 
a communication between theſe acroſs the ſtreet, 
little cauſeways raiſed above the level of it, and 
made of the broadef ſtone picked and culled out 
with the utmoſt care for this purpoſe. It is eaſ 
to ſee what great diſadvantages muſt reſult from 
theſe numerous cauſeways to carriages. ny 
In the moſt beautiful part of the Strand and 
near St, Clement's Church, I have. during my 
whole ſtay in London, ſeen the middle of the 
ſtreet conſtantly foul with a dirty puddle to the 
height of three or four inches; a puddle where 
ſplaſhings cover thoſe who walk on foot, fill 
coaches when their windows happen not to be 
up, and bedawb all the lower parts of ſuch 
houſes as are expoſed to it. In conſequence of 
this, the prentices are frequently employed in 
waſhing the fronts of their houſes, in order to 
take off the daubings of dirt which they had 
V Want... CL 3 
The Engliſh are not afraid of this dirt, being 
defended from it by their wigs of a browniſh 
curling hair, their black i.ockings, and their 
blue ſurtouts which are made in the form of a 
night-gown. DO YO $i SG | 
To enable the readers to judge how frequent- 
ly this daubing muſt happen, it will be ſufficient 
to- inform him that the pavement of London is 


objections on this head fall to the ground 5 and the 
French now muſt allow, that London is the beſt 
paved and beſt lighted city in Europe. . 


E22 — v—— 
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formed of ſtones juſt as when taken out of the 
quarry. 'Theſe ſtones which are almoſt entirely 
round, have neither tail nor foot, nor any part 
ſo formed as to ſtand upon: they roll round a- 
bout and hit one another inceſſantly upon a 
bottom, which is nothing elſe but a heap of 
old dirt. 'The whole art of the paviour conſiſts 
in placing theſe ſtones as near each other as 
poſſible ; yet, bad as it is, this pavement is ex- 
ceeding dear, there being no materials for it in 
the neighbourhood of London, but ſand, gravel, 
and chalk. With regard to the freeſtone pave- 
ment, the materials of it are brought at a great 
expence from the extremities of the kingdom, 
and it is one of the deareſt commodities in 
London, If we may believe a ſtory told by the 
people of London, Lewis the fourteenth offered 
to ſupply Charles the ſecond with free-ſtone to 


pave his capital, upon condition that the Eng- 
liſh monarch ſhould furniſh him with that fine 


gravel with which the Engliſh ſtrew the walks 
in their gardens, and which when well rolled 
aſſumes the ſmoothneſs of a bowling green. 


Means however have been found to pave with . 


free-ſtone the great ſtreet called Parliament- 
ſtreet, which reaches from Weſtminſter-abbey 
to Charing-croſs, The fine-ſtreet called Pall- 
mall is already paved in part with ſtone; and 


they have alſo begun to new pave the Strand. 
The two firſt of theſe ſtreets were dry in May, 


all the reſt of the town being covered with 
heaps of dirt; it was even cuſtomary. to water 
them as well as bridges and the high roads in 
the neighbourhood of London : this has been a 
practice in England time out of mind, and was 
* £ ſome 
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fome years ago introduced at Paris by Joſeph 
Outrequin *. 

Thoſe that walk may preſerve themſelves 
from the perplexity and dirt of the moſt fre- 
_ quented ſtreets, by turning into courts between 
the Strand and olborn, which are joined to- 
gether by paſſages ot alleys that are ſhewn to a 
ftranger by the crowds continually paſſing to 
and fro. 

The fineſt ſhops are ſcattered up and down in 
theſe courts and paſſages. The 2 company 
which they draw together, the elegant arrange - 
ment and parade made by the ſhops, whether in 
ſtuffs expoſed to ſale, fine furniture, and things 
of taſte, or the girls belonging to them, would 
be motive ſufficient to determine thoſe that 
walk, to make that their way in preference to 
any other, even if they had not neatneſs and ſe- 
curity to recommend them. 

The ſhops in the Strand, Fleet-ſtreet, Cheap- 
fide, &c. are the moſt ſtriking objects that Lon- 
don can offer to the eye of a ſtranger. They 
are all incloſed with great glaſs doors; all adorn- 
ed on the outſide with pieces of antient archi- 
tecture, the more abſurd as they are liable to bs 
. ſpoilt by conſtant uſe; all brilltant and gay, as 
well on ee of the things ſold in them, as 
the exact order in which they are kept; ſo that 
they make a moſt ſplendid ſhow, greatly fuperior 
to any thing of the kind at Paris. 


* Before that time Paris had borrowed from the 
Londoners the aſe of hackney coaches and ſedan- 
chairs. The laſt invention was brought over to 
bande by M. de Monbrun, baſtatd of the duke de 


egarde. 
London 
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London has in its centre, exactly between 
Holborn and the Strand, an opening formed in 
two ſquares, which by their poſition appear to 
have been contrived to make room, in the di- 
reaion of theſe two ſtreets and in part of their 
length, for a ſtreet as regular and much broader 
than that of St. Lewis du Marais at Paris: I 
mean Covent-garden and Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
If the middle of the latter were converted into 
a cauſeway, it would be of a much greater ufe 
to the public than the green encompaſs'd with 
an iron gate is to thoſe who live in the ſquare, 

Theſe two ſquares are exactly in the fame Tine; 
yet ſcarce have they any communication in their 
preſent ſtate. In London every novelty of this 
ſort is dreaded : the extreme dearneſs of houſes 
and land juſtifies this fear; in a word, the Eng- 
Ith prejudice in favour of property, whilſt it 
deprives London of embelliſhments of which it 
is ſuſceptible, at leaſt ſecures the citizen from the 
whims and caprices of which he is the ſport in 
other countries, where he is ſubje& to the ſway 
of a thouſand deſpotic rulers. 

The aim of thoſe of London is to improve 
the proſpect in fome meaſure, without any way 
altering or injuring the property of the rr | 
Now in theſe new arrangements thoſe who walk, 
find their advantage in every reſpe&; that is to 
ſay, the paths always gain ſomething in breadth 
at the expence of the middle of the ftreet : this 
I have ſeen an inftance of in that part of the 
Strand which was paved with free-ſtone, 

Except in the two or three ſtreets which have 
very lately been well paved, the beſt hung and 
the richeſt coaches are in point of eaſe as bad as 
carts; whether this be owing to the toſſing oc- 
caſioned at every ftep by the inequality and 
| inſtability 
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inſtability of the pavement, or to the continual 
danger of being ſplaſhed if all the windows are 
not kept conſtantly up. | 

To make up for the want of the rammer, a 
machine which the London paviours make but 
little uſe of, and to ſtrengthen the pavement 
ſhaken and diſordered by the coaches, it is an 
eſtabliſhed rule at London, that carriages which 
ſerve to carry the materials made uſe of in build- 
ing and the heavieſt burthens, ſhould have the 
fellows of their wheels half a foot broad. "Theſe 
fellows, which are fortified acroſs by three 
common irons, continually perform the office of 
the rammer or paving machine, add to the enor- 
mous weight of theſe carriages, and render the 
ſplaſhing more frequent and more copious. The 
ſervice which they are of in ſtrengthening the 
pavement has been looked upon as of ſuch im- 
portance, that the parliament has granted theſe 
carriages, upon account of their extraordinary 
wheels, an exemption from certain duties, that 
are levied at all the avenues to London, and in 
London itſelf. 

Notwithſtanding the heavineſs and immode- 
rate length of theſe carriages, which are con- 
ſtantly going from the city to the cuſtom-houſe, 
and from the latter to the magazines, through 
the Strand and the ſtreets adjoining to it, that 1s, 
through the quarter of London the moſt filled 
with coaches, they never give riſe to any diſtur- 
bance : which may be accounted for thus ; theſe 
carriages move conſtantly in oppoſite directions, 
in two files, which never. croſs or diſturb each 
other. The heavieſt, and thoſe that move moſt. 
ſlowly, direQing the march of each of the 
files, the beſt carriage in London, as ſoon as it 
finds itſelf engaged with others, is obliged to 

| follow 
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follow the way pointed out by the file it belongs 
to, that is to ſay, to ſuffer itſelf to be toſſed and 
jogged about for a long time, whatever reaſon 
the driver may have to be expeditious. 

But the Engliſh do not ſeem to have that eg- 
gerneſs to arrive at their journey's end, ſo gene- 
ral amongſt people of other countries. By 
theſe delays, they rate the time they are to be 
upon the road, and they are ſeen to perform 
this tedious raſk without inquietude or impa- 
tience. 

However, if there ſeems to be any likelihood 
of its exceeding the time computed, they quit 
their coach, and mix with the crowd in the 
foot-path. This happens every day to perſons 
of the firſt rank; who upon theſe occaſions 
would find it a vain thing to attempt to avail 
themſelves of their great names or exalted dig- 
nity to be exempted from obſerving this general 
rule, | 


NEW LOND ON. 


THE new quarters of London paralled to 
St. Paul's Church-yard and St. James's Park, 
form a new town, which reſembles the old one , 
in nothing but the foot-paths in all its ſtreets: 
having been imperceptibly forming ever ſince 

the Revolution, it increaſes in extent every 
day in proportion as the dominions of England 
are extended. In this manner did the antient 
Romans, at every new conqueſt, remove the 


Pomerium of their city to a more conſiderable 
_ diſtance: | 


Hoc paces habuere bonæ ventique ſecundi.? 


Pope 
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Pope and Swift, in their Hiſtory of M. Scri- 
blerus, reprefent theſe new quarters as taking 
their rife in the pariſh of St. Giles, which was 
then only a cluſter of little ſhops and mean 
places. It is now an aſſemblage of palaces and 
houſes deſtined to lodge people of fortune. Ox- 
ford-road, which makes part of it, will ſoon 
ſee its little mean houſes changed to palaces. In 
fine, London will ſhortly reach to Marybone, 
which is but a quarter of a league diſtant. This 
village, which was formed by French refugees, 
is now an aſſemblage of agreeable pleaſure- 
| houſes. : | 
Till the laſt reign, the noblemen of the three 
Kingdoms being ſettled upon their eſtates, did no 
more than hire apartments, when public affairs 
or private buſineſs required their attendance in 
that capital: they conſidered their remoteneſs 
from court as the moſt glorious circumſtance of 
their independence. Their preſent eagerneſs to 
build in London according to their wealth or 
dignity ſeems to indicate, that they have forſaken 
the ſyſtem of their anceſtors. The court has 
not the ſame immediate intereſt in this revoluti- 
don which cardinal de Richelieu had, in that of a 
* $fimilar fort, which, whilſt it added luſfre io the 
court of France, ruined the provinces through- 
out the kingdom. If this extravagant paſſion 
ſhould once poſſeſs the nobility of Great-Britain, 
London will, by the next century, be double to 
what it now is, At the ſame time, as the coun 
towns increaſe in proportion ꝰ with London, this 
ſhews an overgtown population, which the co- 


Here the author ſeems to be miſtaken ; the in- 
creaſe of London tather drains the country, Te, | 
onies 
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lonies ſhould naturally diminiſh ; and yet this is 
far from being the caſe. 

The new quarters of London conſiſt of ſtreets 
drawn in a direct line, and with great uniformi- 
ty. The houſes, which are of brick, and com- 
puted at twenty thouſand, built within theſe fif- 
teen years, have, as in old London, only two 
ſtories, or three at moſt, comprizing a ſubterra- 
neous ſtory, occupied by kitchens and offices : 
this is a uniform arrangement, the model of 
which was furniſhed by Bedford houſe, built by 
Inigo Jones. This ſubterraneous ſtory, which 
leaves the ground-floor all the ſalubrity of a firſt 
floor, looks into an area three feet broad, which 
ſeparates the houſe from the ſtreet. Ihe foot- 
path, that lies riext to it, ſtands upon vaults, 
which contribute greatly to eaſe the ſubterrane- 
- ous apartments. The chief advantage reſulting 
from thence is, that of bringing in, by means 


of an opening in the foot-path, all the coals that 


are uſed in the houſez a great matter in point 
of cleanlineſs. This foot-path is ſeparated from 
the area by an iron rail. Two iron pillars make 
part of this rail, more or leſs adofned, which, 
forming a ſort of a fore-door, ſupport two lamps 


that each houſe is obliged to furniſh. towards. 


lighting the town; and from all theſe circum- 
ſtances united, there reſults a decoration by which 
utility and pleaſure are conneQed. The only in- 
convenience ariſing from hence is, that notwith- 
ſtanding the reſpeAful attention of all Engliſh 
workmen to oblige the public, it is a difficult 
matter for the perſons employed in renewing 
the oil of the lamps, to prevent ſome of it 
from dropping upon thoſe who paſs under them. 
I ſaw a head broke by the fall of one of theſe 
lamps: the perſon injured bore his misfortune 
WO on patiently, 


* 
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patiently, and with a good grace reccived the 
excuſes of the lamp-lighter. 

Theſe lamps, which are all encloſed in cryſtal 
globes, and lighted by way of precaution often 
half an hour before ſun-tet, yield immediate 
light to the foot-path, but convey to the middle 
of the ſtreet only a glimmering, which, in the 
broad ſtreets, that is to ſay, thoſe which are moſt 
frequemed by coaches, is hardly ſufficient to en- 
lighten and direct the way. 

Another inſtance of attention to the eaſe and 


convenience of the people is, that all public edi- 


fices, whether ſacred orprophane, all royal pa- 
laces, thoſe of princes of the blood, &c. have 
clocks with great dials, which, ſhewing the hour 
to thoſe who are on foot, ſave them the expence 
and trouble of a watch. 


The new quarters of London are divided, and 


have a commùnication with each other by ſquares, 


ſome of which are of conſiderable extent : be- 
ing moſt of them encloſed, like the palace-royal 
at Paris, they have in the middle either green 


graſs- plots or pieces of water. Groſvenor-ſquare 


has a garden cut in a variety of walks. Some 


of them have equeſtrian ſtatues of the kings 


who have ſat upon the throne of England in 


latter days. Red-lion-ſquare is adorned with 


a half obeliſk of the greateſt proportion, and 
which produces a good effect. The houſes 


built round theſe ſquares are not confined to 


an exact uniformity : amongſt ſome which are 


quite plain and ſimple in front, we meet with 


others that have ornaments according to the 
taſte or caprice of the owner. During my re- 
ſidence in London, one was finiſhed in St. James's 
ſquare, that improved upon all about it: it was 


formed by enormous pillars, a third part of which 


entering 


4 | 
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entering the wall of the houſe, ſupported the 
whole building, and bore a front proportionable: 
an extravagant decoration, which ſeems to have, 
if not a model, at leaſt an excuſe, in the enor- 
mous colonade that encompaſſes the vicarage- 
houſe of St. Euſtachius at Paris. 

Pall-mall and the other remarkable ſtreets 
at the cqurt end of the town, and which all 
the noblemen live in, have no court- yards or 
great gates; their entrances are but ſmall, not 
above four feet in breadth; adorned only with 
two pillars of the Doric order, over which 
ſtands a heavy pediment, as much out of its 
place as the pillars themſelves. This manner of 
laying out their houſes is owing to the extreme 
dearneſs of the ground, and that great taſte 
which the Engliſh have for cleanlineſs, a taſte 
not very compatible with ſtables, and all the 
dirty work with which thoſe places are unavoid- 
ably attended : little bye alleys ſerve for ſtabling 
for horſes and putting up the coaches. 

| have in all London ſeen but four houſes, 
which can be compared with the grand hotels 
of Paris: that of the earl of Cheſterfield, that 
of the duke of Bedford, and the houſes of the 
Spaniſh and French ambaſſadors: and yet theſe 
houſes, which are built only of brick, have 
nothing of that ſtriking luſtre which the ſtone 

called Pierre de Tonnerre gives to thoſe at Paris. 
| Montague-houſe deſerves to be taken parti- 
cular notice of. By its extent, the variety of 
parts in which it is laid out, the magnificence 
of its ornaments, and its agreeable ſituation, it 
appears to be rather a royal palace, than the 
houſe of a private nobleman ; eſpecially at Lon- 
don, where the king's palace is only an aſſem- 


blage 
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blage of very ordinary buildings, huddled to- 
gether, without order or regularity. | 

The parliament bas purchaſed this houſe, 
and dedicated it to the public utility, by de- 
poſiting in it ſuch monuments and records of 
every kind as are capable of aſcertaining the 
preſent ſtate of arts and ſciences, and promot- 
ing their future progreſs. This vaſt collection, 
though it is not complete in all its parts, bears, 
as well as the place which contains it, the title 
of the Britiſh Muſeum. I ſhall ſpeak of it more 
at large under the article SCIENCES. 

The chapels, in the new quarters of Lon- 
don, are nothing more than little brick edifices : 

they will hereafter be rebuilt in a manner worthy 

of their deſtination, by means of the great funds 
aſhgned for that purpoſe in the reign of queen 
Ame. Theſe funds have alreacy procured the 
city of London ſeveral churches, of which 1 
ſhall give ſome account preſently. : 

Notwithſtanding the breadth and regularity of 
its ſtreets, notwithſtanding the free. circulation 
of air, New London is as much buried in dirt 
as the Old. The ground upon which it ſtands, 
and which is extended farther and farther every 
day, is a level plain, very rich and fertile; one 
part of it forms a meadow, which is of ſo much 
the greater uſe, as it abſorbs, for want of a de- 
clivity, all the rain-water. 'This want of a de- 
clivity, which formerly contributed to increaſe 
the richneſs of the ſoil, has now no other effect 
but to make the ſtreets more dirty, An attempt 
has been made to remedy this, by a few. ſubter- 
raneous ſinks that carry the waters of each houſe 
to the river, by wells which abſorb them, and 
by forbidding, under ſevere penalties, the throw- 
ing any water out of the windows : notwithſtand- 


ng 
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ing theſe precautions, the fine ſtreets in theſe 
new quarters were, during my ſtay in London, 
as dirty as ever, though large carts were conſtant. 
ly employed in carrying off the dirt. 
If we add to the inconveniency of the dirt, the 
ſmoke, which, being mixed with a conſtant fog, 
covers London, and wraps it up intirely, we ſhall 
find in this city, all thoſe particulars which of- 
fended Horace moſt in that of Rome *. 
This ſmoke is occaſioned, during the winter, 
which laſts about eight months, by the ſea-coals 
made uſe of in kitchins, apartments, and even 
the halls of grand houſes; and by coals burnt in 
glaſs-houſes, in houſes where earthen ware is 
manufactured, in blackſmiths and gunſmiths 
ſhops, in dyers yards, &Cc. all which trades and 
manufaQures are eſtabliſhed in the very heart of 
London, and upon both banks of the Thames. 
The conveniency afforded by the river for diſtri- 
buting ſea-coal, their only firing, to theſe ſeveral 
work-houſes; the facility which reſults from 
teir ſituation, to enable men to remove the goods 
manufactured in them to the magazines and 
ſhops, without being under a neceſſity of making 
them up into bales, and putting them into 
cheſts, have brought upon London, and entailed 
upon it for ever, all the inconveniencies that re- 
ſult from ſuch eſtabliſhments within its boſom. 
That of the ſmoke: gains ground every day: if 
the increaſe of London proceeds as far as it may, 
the inhabitants muſt at laſt bid adieu to all hopes 
of ever ſeeing the ſun. | | 
This ſmoke, being loaded with terreſtrial par- 
ticles, and rolling in a thick, heavy atmoſphere, 


% Fumum et opes, ſtrepitumque: 
To which we add, * illuviem. 


forms 
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forms a cloud, which envelopes London like a 
mantle; a cloud which the ſun pervades but 
rarely; a cloud which, recoiling back upon it- 
ſelf, ſuffers the ſun to break out only now and 
then, which caſual appearance procures the Lon- 
doners a few of what they call 6LorRIous Days. 
'The great love of the Engliſh for walking defies 
the badneſs of other days. On the 26th of April, 
St. James's park inceſſantly covered with fogs, 
| ſmoke, and rain, that ſcarce left a poſſibility of 
diſtinguiſhing objects at the diſtance of four ſteps, 
was filled with walkers, who were an object of 
muſing and admiration to me during that whole 
day. When the ſpring was completely opened, 
all this park, trees, alleys, benches, graſs-plots, 
were ſtill impregnated with a ſort of black ſtuff, 
formed by the ſucceſſive depoſits which had been 
left by the ſmoke of winter. 

But it 1s not enough for this ſmoke to wrap up 
and ſtifle London and its inhabitants: it brings 
upon them immediately and of itſelf a thouſand 
inconveniencies, no leſs pernicious than diſagree- 
able: inconveniencies which will augment in pro- 
portion to the increaſe that London every day 
acquires, e Ht 1 

The vapours, fogs, and rains, with which the 
atmoſphere of London is loaded, drag with them 
in their fall the heavieſt particles of the ſmoke ; 
this forms black rains, and produces all the ill 
effects that may juſtly be expected from it upon 
the cloaths of thoſe who are expoſed to it. Their 
effect is the more certain and unavoidable, as it 
it a rule with the people of London, not to uſe, 
or ſuffer foreigners to uſe, our umbrellas of taf- 
feta or waxed ilk : for this reaſon London ſwarms | 
with ſhops of ſcourers buſied in ſcouring, repair- 

| ing, 
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ing, and new furbiſhing, the cloaths that are 
ſmoked in this manner. This ' ſcouring is per- 
petual. 15 Hs | 

Even the buildings themſelves feel the effects 
of the ſmoke, and nothing can prevent their 
being injured by it. The moſt conſiderable, 
to begin with St. Paul's, being built with Port- 
land ſtone, which bears a great reſemblance 
to the Pierre de Tonnere in the whiteneſs and 
fineneſs of the grain, ſeems to be built with 
coal; and the more fo, as the parts moſt ex- 
poſed to the rain retain ſome degree of their firſt 
whiteneſs. 8 i 

The ſad and gloomy air which ſmoke gives to 
buildings, is one of the leaſt injuries it does 
them: its corroſive particles act upon the ſtone, 
eat it away, and deſtroy it. At the time of the 
great fire in London in 1666, the ancient cathe- 
dral, which was conſumed by it, had, ſince 
the reign of Elizabeth, been the object of re- 
parations as frequent as expenſive, occaſioned 
by the imperceptible action of the ſmoke upon 
all the parts of that great pile of building. 
London was, however, but half as big as it 
is now, taking it in its whole extent. Somer- 
ſet-houſe is an inſtance of the great effect, 
which the ruſt depoſited by exhalations from 
ſea-coal fires have upon buildings. The ſtones 
of that palace, which appears to have been 
built with the utmoſt care, are in filigreen- 
work, aner to the ſtate of metal unequally 


cotrodeq by aqua- fortis. 3 
The inũde of public buildings and of the 
houſes: of individuals is equally hurt by the 
moſt volatile, penetrating, and corroſive parts 
of the ſmoke. The furniture of houſes, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, conſiſts of large chairs, the ſeats 
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. of which are in part ſtuffed up very full, and 
| covered with Morocco leather, and partly of 
| mahogany tables. With regard to the walls, 
Þ# they are hung with cloth ar printed paper by 
| thoſe who are not ſatisfied with plain wainſcot ; 
1 as for the beds, they are made of ſtuffs more 
ſolid than brilliant, and which require to be 
= wes man renewed, if people prefer ſhew to 
Jolidity, ALES 

Libratſes abe above all liable to be damaged 
by the ſmoke, Bindings of books, though ta- 
Ken ever ſo much care of, and ever fo fine in 
themſelves, ſoon aſſume the hue of the old trum- 
pery which have lain two or three years upon 
the quay de la Ferraile at Paris, expoſed to the 
inclemency of the weather. Hence thoſe of 
the learned, who are moſt curious in elegant 
bindings, are obliged to encloſe them herme- 
tically under [glaſs covers; and even ſo it is 
found neceſſary to have them rubbed from time 
to time. Dr. Gally always began with this ce- 
remony, when we went together for any book 
to his ſine librar x. 

Such is, with regard to its natural ſtate, that 
famous city, concerning which Pavillon ſaid: 


Elle eſt pour moi toute pleine d' appas: 
. <<. Te ni vois ni commis, ni moines, ni miſere; 
_ < Lon ny travaille guerre, | 
Et l'on y fait de bons repas *.” 


That capital is formd my ſoul to pleaſe, 
No ſpies, no monks, no wretches there appear; 

There life is paſs'd in indolence and eaſe, 
And all the jocund pleaſures of good cheer. 


— _ 8 : The 
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The Engliſh maintain London to be larger 
and more populous than Paris; and the French 
look upon Paris as the moſt conſiderable city in 
Europe, as well for extent as number of inhabi- 
tants. With regard to the extent, we ſhould 
take notice, 1. That London has neither thoſe 
palaces, hotels, or religious houſes, which, with- 
out utility, occupy near a third part of Paris : 
2. That the houſes there are but two or three 
ſtories high at moſt, and that each houſe is ge- 
nerally occupied by a ſingle family. With re- 
gard to populouſneſs, if we reckon amongſt the 
inhabitants of London, the men and families 
| ſcattered throughout thoſe veſſels of all forts, 
whoſe continual conflux fills the channel of the 
Thames from London-bridge to Graveſend, the 
. reſult will be an overplus, which will make the 
populouſneſs of London come in competition 
with that of Paris. 


PQ: L161 
PUBLIC DIVERSIONS, &c. 
BUT London differs from Paris. in nothing 


ſo much as the police which is obſerved there, 
Conſidering the well-known taſte of the Eng- 
liſh for combats of men and animals, and for 
thoſe horrid ſcenes of ſlaughter and blood, which 
other nations have baniſhed from their theatres, 
expected to find at London a people as ſangui- 
nary as ready to engage in quarrels; a people in 
whom the love of carnage equalled their pride 
| and inſolence; a people amongſt whom tran- 
quillity and ſecurity could not be eſtabliſhed, ex- 
cept by redoubling precautions, and the meaſures 
„ required 
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required elſewhere for the ſupport of the police: 


but I was miſtaken, and perceived afterward 
that I had juſt reaſon to exclaim, 


| 6e Non iſtis vivitur tlic 
<* Quets tu rere modis: urbs hac nec purior ulla eſt, 
Nec magis his aliena malis.” 


The whole management of the police is in the 
hands of certain juſtices of the peace, of as little 
Importance as the commiſſaries of the quarters 
at Paris: here juſtice proſecute offences without 
endeavouring to prevent them, through refſpe& 
for the freedom of the nation, which might be 
hurt by diſtruſt ; it has no ſpies in its retinue, 
nor thoſe offices of covert and ſecret correſpon- 
dencies, which it looks upon with the ſame evil 
eye as the beſt Roman emperors did upon in- 
formers . 

London has neither troops, patroll, nor any 
ſort of regular watch t; and it is guarded during 
the night only by old men choſen from the Cregs 
of the people; who have no other arms but a 
lanthorn and a pole; who patrole the ſtreets, 
crying the hour every time the clock ftrikes ; 
who proclaim good or bad weather in the morr- 
ing; who come to awake thoſe who have any 
Journey to perform ; and whom it 1s cuſtomary 
with young rakes to beat and uſe ill, when they 
come reeling from the taverns where they have 
ſpent the night. 


* See, at the beginning of the fourteenth book 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, a fine piQure of people 
of this fort, relative to the uſe made of them by the 
tyrant Gallus. 


+ Like the Guet at Paris. T. | 
2. The 
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The Engliſh themſelves acknowledge, that 
London ſwarms with pick-pockets, as daring 
as they are ſubtile and cunning, Though I was 
always in the ſtreets, and in the midſt of multi- 
tudes, whom chance threw in my way; and 
though I never took any care of my pocket; 
had no reafon to complain of ſuffering by their 
ſubtilty, which I encouraged by my careleſſneſs. 
Atter taking a walk one evening in the avenue 
to Chelſea Hoſpital, I ſat down upon a bench, 
where I fell afleep with a book in my hand: 
upon waking, I found myſelf ſurrounded with 
old ſoldiers, one of whom told me in French, 
„% That I had run a great riſk, in giving way to 
e ſleep in that manner. I knew, - (anſwered I} 
* that I was ſurrounded with military men and 
© brave fellows: what hazard could ] run in 
* ſuch company?” Having faid this, | gave 
the Frenchman a ſhilling for his information. 
Notwithſtanding this, happening to be after- 
wards in Kenſington- gardens, and having turn- 
ed to the ſun one of thoſe boxes which are ſcat- 
tered up and down the graſs-plats, and move 
round upon pivots, I again gave way to ſleep: 
but my awaking was attended with the moſt a- 
greeable ſurprize imaginable. The box was 
taken by a company of handſome young women, 
who had kept the moſt profound ſilence. For 
this they now indemnified themſelves, by enter- 
ing into a very gay chat with me, which laſted 
as long as could be expected between perſons 
who did not rightly underſtand each other. M 
book, which I was looking for, happened to be 
in the hands of one of the handſomeſt of them, 
who gave me leave to teſtify my gratitude by a 
kiſs, This is the only theft, which my want of pre- 
caution againſt pick-pockets ever expoſed me to. 
D 3 Ho W- 
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However the inhabitants of London may think 
themſelves ſurrounded with thieves, they do not 
act in conſequence with regard to the pewter 
pots, in which the publicans diſtribute ſtrong 
beer to the houſes in their neighbourhood, As 
ſoon as theſe pots are emptied, that the boys be- 


longing to the ale-houſes may gather them with 


the greater eaſe, they are thrown into the en- 
tries of open houſes, and often into the ſtreet 
at the foot of the door, which is ſhut, I ſaw 
pots thus lying in the ftreet at every turn; 
and this ſight encouraged me not to be afraid 
of thieves. 
The police does not meddle with the manage- 
ment of public diverſions, It thinks itſelf in du- 
ty bound to reſped the pleaſures and tranſient 
gaiety of a nation, which has only theſe places 
to ſuſpend the melancholy and natural ſeriouſneſs 
that form its characteriſtic. The public diverſi- 
ons of London, not being moleſted by any in- 
ſpectors, are more free than thoſe of Paris were 
before M. D' Argenſon gave orders that they 
ſhould be fuperintended by the French guards: a 
freedom the more aſtoniſhing in the former, 
as footmen, who are admitted without pay- 
ing,“ fill a high gallery which commands the 
ſtage. 
All the gazettes of Europe are from time to 
time filled with accounts of the diſturbances, tu- 
mults, and quarrels, which are the conſequence 
of this liberty. The laſt quarrel of which they 
„make mention, was occafioned by a company of 
French dancers, who had been received at the 
little theatre in the Hay-market, and againſt 
whom the pretenders to patriotiſm had formed a 


* Our author is miſtaken in this. T. 
Ot cabal. 
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cabal. The engagement was lively; the com- 


batants returned to it feyeral ** ſucceſſively, 


with ſiſty-cuffs and cudgels: and the victory 
having, at laſt, declared for the patriots, che 
French left the field of batile to the conquerors. 
The police and the miniſtry had, during this 
whole contention, obſerved a ſtriet neutrality, | 

Drury-lane theatre had, about the ſame time, 
been the ſcene of action, in 2 conteſt the more 
warm, as the liberty of the nation was then 
in queſtion, or an intereſt ſuppoſed to be cloſely 
connected with, it. 

At the London theatres, they generally give 
2 play of five acts, followed by a petite piece of. 
one or two more. It has been cuſtomary, to ad- 
mit, at the end of the third act, at half price, 
all who deſired to enter: hence it came to pals, 

that many perſons not chuſing, thro! a ſpirit of 

economy, to come to the three firſt acts, which 
are often the leaſt intereſting, the theatres were 
crowded with ſpeRators who paid. only halt. 
price for their places; and this the managers 

y no means found their account in. Mr, Gar- 
rick, the greateſt aQor that England, and per- 
haps Europe, ever produced, being then the act- 
ing manager of the theatre of Drury-lane, ima- 
gined he might avail himſelf of the reputation. 
which he had acquired by his genius, to put his 
theatre upon the ſame footing with thoſe of Pa- 
ris: he therefore propoſed it to the public, in 
the bills of the firſt play which was to be added 
at the houſe that ſeaſon, 

This propoſal raiſed as great an alarm in Lon- 
don, as the approach of. an hoſtile army could 
have done. It extended even to thoſe who did 
not frequent the theatres: in-a word, on the * 
pointed day, that of Drury-lane was extreme] Jy 

D 4 | crowde 
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crowded. A profound ſilence prevailed throngh 
the whole audience, till the play began: but 
ſcarce did the actors make their appearance upon 
the ſtage, when a general outcry was ſet up. 
Garrick's friends, at firſt, did their utmoſt to 
appeaſe the diſturbance by remonſtrance and in- 
treaties; and afterwards the moſt officious among 
them proceeded to fiſty-cuffs and cudgels againſt 
| thoſe who were moſt clamorous. The engage- 
ment ſoon became general : during the fray, the 
players ſtill continuing upon the ſtage, victory de- 
clared for thoſe who were for the half price: 
whereupon they tore up the benches of the pit and 
galleries, demoliſhed the boxes, and made them- 
jelves arms of the ſhattered pieces, to drive 
the players off the ſtage, and compleatly rout 
thoſe who had eſpouſed their cauſe. The victory 
having proved deciſive, part of theſe ſhattered 
pieces were taken up, and carried off by the con- 
querors, as trophies. 
The theatre, having been repaired and open- 
ed again, was as much crowded as before; 
and Garrick, coming upon the ſtage to apolo- 
gize for what had paſſed, was treated by a part 
of the audience with indignity, which he an- 
ſwered by declining a conſiderable time to per- 
form, notwithſtanding the preſſing ſolicitations 
of the nobility and gentry, ſeconded by the king 
himſelf ®. | 
Before the play-houſe was thus demoliſhed, 
the king's box had been adorned with figures of 
the lion and unicorn, the ſupporters of the arms 
of England. Theſe figures, which were heavy 


For a farther account of this tranſaQion, in 
which the author has been miſinformed, ſee Appen- 
dix. . EET | = 4 

. * An 
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and indifferently carved, adorned the front of 
the box, where they were faſtened only by a few 
pegs. They were the firſt weapons made ufe 
of when the pit was in an uproar : the unicorn 
was thrown upon the ſtage, where it fell a- 
mongſt the players, who fled from it: the li- 
on, being either heavier, or thrown with leſs 
dexterity, did not reach the mark at which it 
was aimed; it fell uvon the orcheſtra, where it 
broke the great harpiichord to pieces. By this 
accident the king's box was greatly improved, in 
loſing a Gothic ornament, which it has not ſince 
been thought adviſeable to replace. _ 

In the year 1749, the little theatre in the 
Hay-market ſuffered a ſhock ſtill more dreadful. 
An Italian, whoſe name was Calagorri, under- 
took to abuſe the credulity and idle curioſity of 
the Engliſh. He publiſhed an advertiſement, 
that, on the Monday following, the ſpectators 
ſhould be preſented with a common wine bottle, 
which any of them ſhould firſt examine : That 
the bottle ſhould be placed on a table in the mid- 
cle of the ſtage: That a man (without any 
equivocation) ſhould go into it, in fight of 
all the ſpectators, and ſing in it: That, during 
his ſtay in the bottle, any perſon might handle 
it, and ſee plainly that it exceeded not a com- 
mon tavern quart bottle. At the hour appoint- 
ed, the theatre was filled with perſons the moſt 
eminently diftinguithed for birth, rank, or learn- 
ing. The ſpeQtators waited for an hour or two; 
they grew impatient and vociferous, when a fel- 
low came from behind the curtain, and told 
them, that if the performer did not appear, 
their money ſhould be returned, At the ſame 
time, a wag crying out from the pir, that, 
if the ladies and gentlemen would give double 
| D 5 6 prices, 
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ce prices, the conjurer would get into a pint 
bottle,“ preſently the alarm was ſounded, 
Their mortification at being thus taken in was 
converted to rage: the moſt furious had re- 
courſe to the revenge uſual upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons: they inſtantly began to pull down the 
houſe. In the midſt of this confuſion, and the 
cries of the people, who were crowded and 
Preſſed together by thoſe who were without, 
and who were excited to enter by the noiſe 
which they heard within, all the candles being 
Put out, the dread of being cruſhed to death 
armed the crowd againſt themſelves. Blows were 

given repeatedly on every fide: the door was 
Pulled down, and thoſe os were molt eager to 
get out, eſcaped at the breach, all over bruiſed 
and covered with wounds. Thoſe who were by 
their paſſion blinded to the danger, continued 
the work they had begun, and did not deſiſt till 
_ had deſtroyed every thing upon the ſtage, 
and even pulled down the houſe, Amongſt the 
moſt ciſtinguiſhed perſonages who happened to 
be preſent at this troubleſome affair was the late 
Duke of Cumberland: that prince had a ſword, 
which was exceeding valuable, and a preſent 
made him by the queen of Hungary. This 
ſword, being wreſted from his ſide, and broken 
in the efforts which he made to get out of the 
houfe, was found amongſt the ruins of the the- 
atre; and the duke gave a reward of forty 
guineas to the perſon who brought it to him. 
As to Calagorri, no ſooner had he received the 
money for this wonderful operation, but he 
mounted a horſe, which was kept ready for him 
behind the play-houſe, and made his eſcape ; 
availing himſelf of the two hours that the ſpec- 
tators were waiting, and the time that the peo- 


ple 
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ple were engaged in endeavouring to preſerve 
their lives, inſtead of wreaking their vengeance 
upon a ſharper that had taken advantage of their 
credulity. | | 
Such are the conſequences of the want of a 
police to regulate theatrical entertainments at 
London: but this is a branch of public liberty; 
and it is eaſy to conceive what a latitude that, 
leaves to words ; it extends even to the king 
himſelf----to the king now upon the throne, At 
the time that the additional tax was laid upon 
porter, the king's ears were ſaluted in the theatre 
with all that indecent freedom of expreſſion, . 
which the utmoſt bitterneſs of reſentment could. 
ſuggeſt to a haughty people. Aiter that, his 
majeſty for ſome time left off going to the the- 
atres, in conſequence of a groſs affront, addreſſed - 
perſonally to him, and uttered ſo loudly and diſ- 
tinctly that every body could hear it. 
| Women of the town, another article in which 
the police is in a particular manner concerned in 
other great cities, ſeem to give the magiſtrates. 
of London very little trouble, Yet they are 
more numerous than at Paris, and have more 
liberty and effrontery than at Rome itſelf. About 
night-fall they range themſelves in a file in the 
foot-paths of all the great ſtreets, in companies 
of five or fix, moſt of them dreſt very genteely. 
The lowstaverns ſerve them as a retreat, to re- 
ceive their gallants in: im thoſe houſes there is 
always a room ſet apart for · this purpoſe. Whole 
rows of them accoſt paſſengers in the broad day- 
light; and above all, foreigners. This buſineſs. 
is ſo far from being conſidered as unlawful, that 
the liſt of thoſe- who are any way eminent is 
Publicly cried about the ſtreets : this liſt, which 
1s very numerous, Points out their places of: 
| abode, 
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abode, and gives the moſt circumſtantial and ex. 
act detail of their features, their ſtature, and 
the ſeveral qualifications for which they are re- 
markable. A new one is publiſhed every year, 
and ſold under the piazza of Covent-garden, 
with the title of the New Atalantis, and the 
name of the author, M. Harris, in the title-page, 
There are likewiſe to be ſeen in the fame 
place two poems, one entitaled, The Meretrici- 
ad, the other, The Courtezan, both very fit to 

be annexed to the above liſt. 
Beſides the women of the town who ply in 
the ſtreets, London has many ſubſtantial whole- 
ſale dealers, who keep warehouſes, in which are 
to be found compleat parcels. A warehouſe for 
commodities of this ſort goes by the name of a 
Bagnio; the prices are there fixed, and all paſſes 
with as much order and decency as can be ex- 
peQed in a commerce of this nature, I ſhall 
elſewhere inform the readers what order in 
the ſtate contributes moſt to ſupport theſe bro- 

thels. | 
Mr. Wilkes's affair, occaſioned by his 45th 
number of the NoR TH BRITON, has ſhewn all 
Europe to what lengths the liberty of the preſs is 
carried in London, The foreign powers of Eu- 
rope, and their miniſters, would in vain flatter 
themſelves, were they to hope for more reſpeQ- 
ful treatment from the London authors, than the 
king of England and his miniſters meet with 
themſelves. In how many ſatires and bitter in- 
vectives was Lewis the XIVth mauled, long 
after the total defeat of the Jacobite party ! Lord 
Moleſworth, upon returning from his embaſly 
to Copenhagen, about the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, publiſhed an account of Denmark, 
replete with the moſt ſevere obſervations 15 
| the 
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the court and preſent ſtate of that kingdom. 
The king of Denmark had then a connexion of 
the utmoſt intimacy with the court of England; 
and gave orders to his ambaſſador to require of 
king William ample ſatisfaction from the author 
of the book, requeſting even that he ſhould be 
delivered up to the Daniſh miniſter, that he 
might make an example of him. Take care, 
ſaid king William to the ambaſſador, take great 
care how you ſuffer this order of the king your 
maſter to get wind ; it would have no other effe& 
but to cauſe another edition of the book, and 
make it ſell better than ever.“ 

Satirical prints are leſs taken notice of by the 
police even than books. A prodigious number 
of little ſhops, particularly about Weſtminſter- 
hall, are every day lined with prints, in which 
the chief 7 both in the miniſtry and in 
parliament, are handled without mercy, by em- 
blematical repreſentations, moſt wretchedly exe- 
cuted. The engraver thinks he has attained his 
end, if he can but hit off a few features, to 
make the perſons known, whom he intends to 
exhibit as laughing-ſtocks to the people. 

1 have ſeen a print of this fort, which re- 
preſented the principal judges tumbled toge- 
ther in a cluſter, with their tull-bottomed wigs 
about their ears, and ſnoring in the moſt lu- 
dicrous attitudes imaginable, The features of 
moſt of thoſe magiſtrates could eaſily be diſ- 


covered, and the deſign was executed by a ma- 
ſterly hand. 
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.COMBATS. 
WHATEVER is not an immediate infrac- 


tion of the public peace, or has no tendency to 


endanger the liberty or lives of the citizens, does 
not fall under the cognizance of the police; 
which of conſequence leaves full liberty to the 
combats that frequently happen at London be- 


tween the lower ſort of people, and ſometimes 


between perſons of condition, - who, by way 
of recreation, chuſe to engage in a bruiſing 
match. . | 

The mob are the ſupreme iudges of theſe 
combats; and they have traditional laws, the 
firſt of which is, that the combat is to laſt till 
one of the parties acknowledges himſelf conquer- 
ed, either by begging for quarter, or lying upon 
the ground without ſtirring, and rejecting the 
aſhilance of the ſpectators, who are always ready 
to raiſe the vanquiſhed. 

Theſe combats are managed by blows with 
the, head and fifty-cuffs. Theſe bruiſers, when 
they enter the liſts, take off their clorths, and 
often even ſtrip themſelves to the ſkin: it is 
but politeneſs in an Engliſhman to act in this 
manner, when he has a foreigner to contend 
with. The combatant ſhews thereby, that he 
1s not afraid of blows, and that he has nothing 

him that can either ward them off or deaden 


their effect. ; 


This ſpecies of combat is, no doubt, congeni- 
al to the character of the Engliſh, It has al- 
ways been practiſed in England, and from thence 


adopted by the inhabitants of Bretagne in 


France, who have conſtantly retained it, and 
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ſtill practiſe it with certain modifications . It 
Vas a gentecl diverſion amongſt Engliſhmen of 
the firſt rank. In the- famous interview be- 
tween Francis the firſt and Henry the eighth at 
Boulogne; the latter one day took the king of 
France by the collar, and propoſed wreftling to 
him ; the challenge being accepted, Henry gave 
the French monarch two trips, which Francis re- 
covered from, and laid the Engliſh king ſprawling 
upon the ground, giving him, ſays Fleurange, 

a ſurpriſing toſs . 
This taſte is ſo inherent in Engliſh blood, that 
at Eaton, Weſtminſter ſchool, and other places 
of the ſame ſort, the children of the greateſt 
noblemen often challenge one another to com- 
bats of this kind, and box according to all the 
rules and punctilios of honour, ©* Why ſhould 
I not fight? ſaid one of theſe boys to me: am 
I not a match for any other of my age? If 1 
decline the combat, or own myſelf worſted in it, 
the reſt of the boys will have an advantage over me 
ever after; my adverſary will have a right to 
ſay, I have beat that fellow, I am therefore his 
better.” Theſe young noblemen, notwithſtand- 
ing, had never an opportunity of learning leſ- 
ſons and examples of this ſpecies of ferocity 
amongſt the lower ſort of people. | 


* In the Joyous Adventures, a work printed for 
the firſt time in 15<5, the bero of the firſt novel 
travelling through Bretagne came to a wealthy gen- 
tleman's houſe, where there were three youths of a 

good age and ſtature, expert dancers, and wreſtlers, 
and who would not have been afraid to engage a 

man collar to collar. 


1 Hiſt, de Calais, par M. Lefevere, tom. ii. 
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It extends even to women, at leaſt among the 

vulgar. I] ſaw in Holbourn a woman engaged 
with a man, who, taking all ſorts of advantage, 
flew at her with a rage, of which the moſt 
frighiful ſymptoms were conſpicuous in his 
attitude, and all the features of his face : having 
ſtruck her with his utmoſt force, he retreated 
back, and rouzed himſelf, by pouring out tor- 
rents of abuſe, to return again to the attack, 
The woman, who appeared leſs furious than he, 
feized theſe intervals, to fall upon his face and 
eyes with her hands. I was witneſs to five or 
ſix bouts of the combat; which ſurprized me 
the more, as the woman had, upon her left arm, 
an infant a year or two old, which was ſo far 
from crying out, as is natural for children to do, 
even in circnmſtances of leſs danger, that it 
did not ſo much as ſeem to knit its brow, but 
appeared to attend to a leſſon of what it was 
one day to practiſe itſelf. 

The Police * takes no cogniz ance of theſe 
combats of individuals, which keep up the bra- 
very of the people, but without fortifying their 
minds againſt the fear of ſnarp weapons. It al- 
lows men to revenge, upon the ſpot, an inſult 
which they have not given occaſion to. I once 
faw in Parliament- ſtreet one of the low fellows 
that infeſt the foot- paths of that neighbourhood, 
fall foul of a gentleman who was paſſing by, 
give him the moſt opprobrious language, an 
even lift up his hand to ſtrike him: the gentle- 


* I could never learn whether the Police had any 
influence in putting an end to thoſe violent combats 
which uſed to be exhibited upon theatres by per- 
ſons bred to it like the gladiators of ancient Rome. 
The cruelty of this exhibition was, doubtleſs, the 
reaſon for diſcontinuiog it, 
man 
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man thereupon applied his cane ſo violently to 
the head of the aggreſſor, that he fell to the 

ound inſenſible, and the gentleman very quiet- 
ly walked on. I was given to underſtand, that 
the inſalt which he had received was entirely 
unprovoked, and that he would have had no 
proſecution to fear even if he had killed the 
man, | 

Happening another time to be taking a walk 
in St. James's Park, I ſaw a tolerably well- 
dreſſed Engliſhman come into the middle of the 
mall, to attack a perſon who had the air of a 
foreigner, and wore a ſword, He had the in- 
ſolence to ſtand in his way, and, without touch- 
ing him, made a ſhew of a few allonges at him 
in tierce and quarte. The foreigner, provoked at 
this behaviour, clapt his hand to the hilt of his 
ſword; at which the Engliſhman inſtantly took 
to his heels. A lawyer, with whom I was then 
walking, aſſured me, that if the foreign gen- 
tleman had that inſtant run the fellow through 
the body, the inſult he received was ſo public, 
on he would have been in no danger from the 
aw, Ss 
Murder is, notwithſtanding, looked upon in 
England as the greateſt and moſt heinous of 
all crimes. The prepoſſeſſion which the laws 
have eſtabliſhed in this reſpect has ſo univerſally 
prevailed in the minds of men, that even high- 
_ waymen ſeldom go ſo far as to kill thoſe whom 
they rob. As ſoon as the heat of the bloodieſt 
revolutions ſubſides, this prepoſſeſſion, again 
coming in force, preſerves the lives of perſons, 
Who, in any other country, would without mer- 
cy be ſacrificed to reaſons of ſtate. 

Thus Richard Cromwell, Fairfax, and all 
the chiefs of the anti- royal party, ſurvived the 

e re- eſtabliſn- 
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re-eſtabliſhment of monarchy, and ſpent the re- 
mainder of their days unmoleſted. I was ſhewn 
at court the grand daughter or great grand 
daughter of Cromwell, a connexion which is 
not fo much coulidered.. as a mark of infamy as 
it is of honour and diſtinction. 

The city of London, deſtitute, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, of troops, guards, and a patrole 
of any ſort, peopled by unarmed men (tor few 
wear {words except phyſicians, and officers when 
they are in their regimentals), reduced in the 
night to the ſuperintendancy of old men without 
arms, is guarded only by the divine command- 
ment, non occides, der ſhalt not kill, and by 
laws enaQed againft murder, ſevere and rigidly 
obſerved, without diſtinction of rank ar perions ; 
whether it be that the law has had ſame influ- 
ence upon the character of the people, or that 
the national character facilitates the exact obſer- 
vance * of the law tf. 


London. 


| *® See below, the articles of Laws and Jvriſpru · 
dence. Cicero ſaid in his oration for Cecinna: 
Nihil in civitate tam diligenter quam jus retinendum 
l uo ſublato, nihil eſt quod æquabile inter om- 
© ele poſſit. Nothing ſhould be ſo carefully pre- 
« Trerved and attended to in a city as juſtice : which. 
* being once deſtroyed, there can remain nothing 
„ to put all the citizens upon one level of equality.“ 
One of thoſe extraordinary perſons whom France 
reckons amongſt its principal ſtateſmen, M. Pithou, 
after a life paſſed amidſt the agitations of civil war, 
faid in bis laſt will: Recta, figceri, æquabili, con- 
ſtanti inter omnes juſtitiz adminiſtratione, etiam 
ſceleratiſſimĩs atque audaciſſimis os occludi, manus 
n vidi, expertus ſum. By a juſt, pure, e- 
„ quable, 
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London is the only great city in Europe 
where neither murders nor aſſaſſinations hap- 
pen. This I found by experience, as far as it 
was poſſible for me to find it. Returning from 
the play-houſe late at night, I choſe, in prefer- 
ence to the great ſtreets, narrow paſſages, very 
indifferently lighted, like thoſe which at Paris 
lead from the fircet of St. John de Beauvais to 
St. Michael's place, through St. John of La- 
tran, St. Benoit, and the Sorbonne, I told 
thoſe who aſked me the reaſon of my giving 
this preference, that I was deſirous of knowing 
by my own experience, whether it was fact 
that there were no aſſaſſinations in London; and 
J had in this reſpect as full and ſatifactory infor- 
mation as I deſired. Even in the moſt violent 
diſturbances, when I was in the midſt of the 
mob, I have ſeen them threaten weakly, plun- 
der ſome houſes obnoxious to them, throw a 
few- ſtones, and, though ſurrounded by troops 
remain in a kind of awe, as well as the ſoldi- 
ers, through mutual fear of the effufion of 
blood F. | 
In a word, the people of London, though 
haughty and ungovernable, are in themſelves 
good-natured and humane: this holds even a- 
mongſt thoſe of the loweſt rank. This appears 


„ quable, and conſtant adminiſtration of juſtice a- 
„ mongſt all, I have ſeen and experienced that the 
* mouths of the moſt wicked and audacious may be 
« ſtopped, and their hands tied up.” 

+ The people who were polluted with ſlaughter 
in almoſt all the revolutions of England, reſembled 
the preſent inhabitants as little, as the preſent Pari- 
fians reſemble thoſe who lived at the cloſe of the 
85th century, or the Pariſians of the year 1472. 
$ Vide infra. 


from 
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from the great care which they take to prevent 
the frays almoſt unavoidable, amidit the eternal 
paſling and repaſſing of carriages in the moſt 
frequented ſtreets, ſome of which are exceeding 
narrow, If, notwithſtanding the great care of 
the coachmen and carmen to avoid them, there 
ariſes ſome confuſion and perplexity, their rea- 
dineſs to turn aſide, to retire, to open, to lend 
each other a hand, if there be occaſion, prevents 
this confuſion from degenerating into one of thoſe 
bloody frays which fo often happen at Paris. 
Let us even add, to the honour of the Engliſh 
coachmen, that I have ſeen four hundred 
coaches together at Ranelagh, which placed 
themſelves in a file, paſſed each other, and were 
always ready at the firſt word, without either 
guards or direQors to keep them to order. 

At public feſtivals, and all ceremonies which 
attract a crowd, let it be ever ſo great, children, 
and perſons low in ſtature, are ſeen to meet with 
tender treatment; all are eager to make room 
for them, and even to lift them up in their arms, 
that they may have an opportunity of ſeeing. 
The paſſages and doors of the place where the 
feſtival is celebrated are guarded by perſons, 
who have no guns, partiſans, or halberts for 
their arms, but long hollow ſtaves, which, when 
they make uſe of them, a caſe that happens ve- 


ry rarely, make a great noiſe, and do but little 
kurt, 1 


THE POOR. 


IF the Police is unemployed with reſpe& to 
the ſeveral objeQs which I have been ſpeaking 
of, this is in a great meaſure owing to there be- 
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ing but very few poor in London, on account of 
the many charitable foundations, and the im- 
menſe ſums produced by the poors rate. This 
is raiſed and diſtributed by each pariſh: it is one 
of the firſt charges to which all houſes are ſub- 
je; and a very capital one it is. The reader 
may judge of this, by the total of the product 
of the tax, valued at 22 millions of livres “. 
It is one of thoſe impoſts which citizens of the 
lower ſort pay moſt chearfully; they look upon 
it as a fund, the intereſts of which are upon the 
death of the father of a family ſecured to his 
widow and children. 

Either the tax might be lowered, or the poor 
might receive more certain and more conſidera- 
ble relief, if it was not that ſome people enrich 
| themſelves thereby, in defiance to all juſtice and 
honeſty, and contrary to the practice of all ages 
and countries. During my ſtay in London, the 
houſe of lords took into their ſerious conſiderati- 
on a bill for a general adminiſtration, and for 
eſtabliſhing an office for raiſing, dividing, and 
diſtributing the product of the poors tax. I was 
preſent once when the houſe of lords ſat upon 
this affair; and it gave riſe to an event which 
was at laſt decided in favour of the poor, after a 
long and warm diſcuſſion. 

This event was owing to lord Lyttelton, who 
obſerved, that as that honourable houfe was deſ- 
cending into a particular detail of the wants of 
the poor, and the relief which they required, he 
thought himſelf bound to propoſe to their lord- 
ſhips, as the firſt ſtep to this relief, that all the 


* The Poors Rate, for England only, is ſuppoſed 


to exceed three millions and a balf ſterling,” Pof- 
tlethw. Dit. T. : 7 x | 


acts 
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acts which paſſed in parliament for them, or in 
their name, and relative to any charitable eſta- 
bliſkment whatever, ſhould be exempted from 
all coſts and charges. This motion principally 
affected the lord chancellor, who receives part 
of thoſe perquiſites, and preſides in the houſe 
as ſpeaker. He roſe from his feat, and, after 
having ſpoke a long time of his private diſpoſt- 
tion to have the affair put upon the footing pro- 
poſed, he laid a great ſtreſs on the ancient uſage, 
and the danger of making innovations. Lord 
Mansfield, chief-juſtice of the king's-bench, and 
one of the moſt eloquent orators in England, ſe- 
conded the lord chancellor in a long ſpeech. In 
fact, the affair had been brought upon the car- 
pet by the party then in oppoſition to the court, 
who were ſtiled the Patriots, with no other view 
but to oppoſe the miniſterial party, who were 
called the Abettors of Corruption. The queſti- 
on was in conſequence debated with all the 
warmth which might naturally be expected 
from the ſecret views of thoſe who made the 
motion, and thoſe who oppoſed it. After a 
long debate, there being nearly an equal number 
of votes on both ſides, they were counted with 
the utmoſt care, and the bill in favour of the 
poor paſſed by a plurality of three. | 
The two parties having thus made trial of 
their force, and neither of them relying ſo much 
upon it as to avail themſelves thereof in the bill 
for the general adminiſtration, the project came 
to nothing. It will here be aſked, What intereſt 
contending parties could have, to uſe their influ- 
ence upon a bill of that nature in oppoſition to 

each other? Their motive was, that they might 
each of them have it in their power to ide 
for perſons in whom they could . confide, and to 
i introduce 
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introduce their friends into lucrative places. Add 
to this, that to change the eſtabliſhed regulation 
in reſpeQ to the poor was attended with danger, 
as it could not be effected without offending a 
conſiderable number of perſons, who would have 
been ruined by the new plan; and amongſt theſe, 
both clergy and laity, each party has champi- 
ons, whom it is their inteteſt to be upon good 
terms with. 

Be that as it will; the poors tax, notwith- 
ſtanding the abuſes inſeparable from all pecuniary 
affairs, and notwithſtanding the enormous ſum 
to which it amounts, is the moſt noble method 
by which an opulent people can derive honour 
from their wealth. By clearing the ſtreets of 
London of beggars, it has delivered the Police 
from the chief cares by which its attention is 
elſewhere engaged. 

To form a judgment of this Police from the 
advertiſement publiſhed by M. de la Condamine, 
upon his being ill- uſed by a juſtice of peace, we 
might be tempted to conceive a very diſadvan- 
tageous idea of thoſe who are in that employ; 
but what provoked M. de la Condamine ſo Web- 
ly was, in fact, a mere trifle. A ſtrict enquiry 
having been made into this affair, the juſtice of 
peace, whom M. de la Condamine was fot 
having put out of the commiſſion, was continu- 
ed in it. It muſt be acknowledged, that he was 

afterwards deprived of his office for another 
malverſation; and this made the wound, that 
M. de la Condamine had given the Police of 
London, bleed afreſh. 

If we were to form an eſtimate of the cir- 
cumſtances of the inhabitants of London from 
the daily gains of the artiſans, that people might 
be thought very rich in compariſon of the Pari- 
ſians, 
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ſians, the price of work being almoſt double to 
what it is at Paris: and the more ſo, as they are 
in general as regular in their morals and condu& 
as the people of Paris are the reverſe. It muſt 
at the ſame time be obſerved, that the inhabi- 
tants of London eat and drink well, are hand- 
ſomely cloathed *, and procreate- accordingly ; 
yet every thing is ſo dear in London, that tradeſ- 
men of the loweſt ſort, though they earn a great 
deal, and are at no expence but what is una- 
voidable, and to procure bare neceſſaries, live, 
as ſuch people do every where elſe, from hand 
to mouth. The diſtant counties of England 
are, in theſe particulars, the ſame thing with 
reſpe& to London, as the provinces of France 
are with regard to Paris: and in both kingdoms 
the ſame balance holds between the inhabitants 
of the country and thoſe of the cities: though 
in England the country people ſeem to have 
greatly the advantage, as they taſte that ſelicity 
which was enjoyed by the people of Iſrael in the 
days of their proſperity : + © Habitabat unuſquiſ- 
© que abſque timore ullo, ſub vite ſua, & ſub 


ficu ſua, & comedebat de ficu & vinea ſua, & 


© bibebat de ciſternis ſuis ;? a condition, which 


had been preceded and followed by ages of blood 


and tears, in which the drooping huſbandmen + 


< euntes ibant & flebant, mittentes ſemina ſua,” 
Pf. cxxvi. 


® In croſſing the Thames, I have been rowed by 
watermen dreſſed in filk ſtockings. 

+ Each man lived, without fear, under his own 
vine, and his own fig-tree, and eat of the fruit 
thereof, and drank out of his own ciſterns. 

þ + They went forth and wept, ſcattering their 


To 
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To enable the reader to form a judgment of 
the dearneſs at London, I ſhall here give a 
liſt of their prices during the time of my reſi- 
dence in that city: bread was 24 or 3d. a pound; 
coarſe meat 45 d.; roaſting beef 8 d.- d.; ba- 
con io d.; butter 11 d.; candles 7 4 d.; the price 
of a milch- cow was 12 or 14 guineas: an acre of 
land, in the neighbourhood of London, was 
let for four or five pounds; and a'cart-full of 
dung, taken at London, was valued at twelve 
ſhillings. This great dearneſs of proviſions ex- 
cited murmuring and clamours amongſt the peo- 
ple; but did not cauſe a famine: and the par- 
liament never once thought of taking it into 
conſideration, till urged by the long and earneſt 
ſolicitations of the people, who tumultuouſ] 
applied for redreſs. The only meaſures taken 
by the legiſlature were, laying an imbargo upon 
Engliſh corn, and ſuffering the importation of 
foreign grain, during three months. In the de- 
bates upon this occaſion, one of the ' firſt peers 
of England obſerved, that the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions was not ſo much a proof of a dearth of 
corn, as of the great ſuperfluity of gold and 
ſilver, which war and commerce had brought 
into the kingdom : that the country partook of. 
that ſuperfluity, which extended even to the 
farmer; in fine, that it ſhould not be conſiffered 
as an evil which required their ſerious attention, 
but as one of the ſtrongeſt ties that could be 
conceived to bind and attach the people to the 
government, in the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
his declaration having taken air, occaſioned an 
inſurrection amongſt the populace, which I ſhall 
give an account of elſewhere, 

The Engliſh bread is very good, and very 
fine, though it has a great deal of crumb. It 

Vol. I. . was 
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was the Engliſh, that firſt thought of uſing yeſt 


or the flower of beer for leaven to make bread : 
a cuſtom, which, with great difficulty, began 
to obtain at Paris about the middle of the laſt 
century. The firſt edition of the Hiſtory of 
the Police of Paris preſents us with ce on 
ry papers relative to the conteſts which it occaſi- 
oned. The parliament of Paris, taking cogni- 
zance of this affair, conſulted the moſt eminent 
citizens, together with the gentlemen of the fa- 
culty, and were almoſt for conſulting the Sor- 
bonne; their contraditory opinions increaſing 

the difficulty, inſtead of diminiſhing it, the little 
loaves continued in poſſeſſion of the yeſt or 
flower of beer. The caſe will, no doubt, be 
the ſame with regard to inoculation, for which 
likewiſe all Europe is indebted to England. 
'Thoſe who are intereſted on either fide of the 
queſtion, . cannot read the pieces relative to this 
affair, collected by the commiſſioner la Marre, 
without the higheſt ſatisfaction; eſpecially the 
opinion of the famous bookſeller Vitre : that 
Piece could not diſcover more humour, if Mo- 
liere himſelf had drawn it up. 

The butter and tea, which the Londoners live 
upon from morning till three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, occaſion the chief conſumption of 
bread, which is cut in flices, and fo thin, that 
it does as much honour to the addreſs of the per- 
ſon that cuts it, as to the ſharpneſs of the knife. 
'Two or three of theſe ſlices furniſh out a break- 
faſt. They are no leſs ſparing in their other 
meals: what would be ſcarce enough for a 
Frenchman of an ordinary appetite, would ſut- 
fice three hungry Engliſhmen. They ſeem to 
eat bread merely through fear of being thought 

to eat none at their meals: as this is the national 
: taſte, 
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taſte, their phyſicians look upon bread as the 
heavieſt of all aliments, and the hardeſt of di- 
geſtion. Tis this taſte, and the cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed in conſequence of it, which enables the 

Engliſh to export a prodigious quantity of corn: 
an exportation, which does not ſo much prove 
their being overſtocked with that commodity, as 
their uſing but little. Of conſequence, a ſcar- 
city of corn is not much felt, even by the com- 
mon people, who could go without bread, if 
circumſtances required it. | 

From hence 1t may be inferred, by the way, 
that the cultivation of land is regulated by dif- 
ferent principles in France from. thoſe which di- 
rect it in England, where one half of the ground, 
both 1s, and ought to be, laid out in paſtures and 
fields for grazing cattle, 5 


MEAT. 


I had heard a great deal of the excellence of 
the meat which 1s eaten in England ; but, after 
having uſed it in all the different ſhapes in which 
it is ſerved up to tables, that is to ſay, both roaſt 
and boiled, I could find in it neither the con- 
ſiſtence, the juice, nor the exquiſiteneſs, of 
that of France, Their fowls are ſoft and flab- 
by; the veal has all the imperfection of fleſh not 
completely formed; the mutton has nothing to 
recommend it but its fat, which 1s ſo much the 
more diſguſting, as the butchers do not take off 
the tallow : even their beef itſelf, which is a 
Jeſs compact fleſh, and more eaſily divided than 
that of France, and of conſequence more eaſily 
chewed and digeſted, could deceive only by that 
4 E A circum- 
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circumſtance, and its exceſſive fatneſs “, thoſe 
Frenchmen, who prefer it to that of their own 
country. The compariſon between the two is 
decided by a fact that happens every day. The 
Engliſh are ſtrangers to foups, and to what in 
France goes by the name of Bouille. If the 
ſometimes have broths for the ſick, or ſoup for 
foreigners, the meat, with which they make it 
z never after to be ſeen, at leaſt at great tables; 
as it is totally exhauſted and deprived of its 
Juice, it is no longer fit to be ſerved up, or to be 
eaten: it is nothing elſe but a Caput mortuum. 
The boiled meat brought to table, paſſes on the 
fire only the time requiſite for its boiling; and 
the water is thrown away, Whilſt J reſided in 
London, on the days that I dined at home, I or- 
dered the pot to be put on; and if the beef 
boiled above two hours, it was no longer fit to 
to be eaten; but the ſoup was the better, 
Shortening the operation, we contrived to have 
a bouille, which ſtill retained ſome of the juices, 
but at the expence of the ſoup, which the Eng- 
th chuſe rather to go without, more through 
neceſſity than choice. | 

If from vegetation we can draw any juſt con- 
cluſion, with regard to animal nutrition, that of 
England will explain to us, why the fleſh of 
animals, each of which is of a conſiderable 
ſize in its kind, is there leſs firm, leſs compact, 
and leſs ſucculent, than in France. In a mild 
climate, which is neither ſubject to the violent 


* That exceſſive fat of the meat eaten by the 
Engliſh feems to verify, with reſpe&t to them, the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, xxxix. 19. And ye ſhall 
& eat fat, till ye be full.“ 
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heats or exceſſive colds of France, the Engliſh 
atmoſphere, loaded with fogs, and always hu- 
mid, by haitening vegetation, renders it ſtronger 
and more vigorous, on account of the uniform 
ſuppleneſs preſerved by the ſtrainers in which 
the nutritious juices circulate. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive this, at leaſt, in ſuch parts of England, 

as I have travelled through, from a view of the 
trees, whether cut down or growing. Theelm, 

for example, as well in its trunk as in its 
branches and its bark, reſembles the poplar of 
France: and the poplar when grown to its full 
thickneſs, bears a likeneſs to the willows of 
France in their ſull vigour: all theſe trees are 
equally covered with a fort of moſs, or rather 
down, light and of a greeniſh colour, which 
may be rubbed off with the hand, and is doubt- 
lels as much the effect of an eaſy tranſpiration, 

as of the humidity of the atmoſphere. Hence it 
is, that in England, plane trees, and others of 


that ſort, which are cultivated in compliance 


with faſhion, have that prodigious celerity in 
growing, which the climate of France can ne- 
ver attain to. 

Extend this analogy to herbs, and to all the 
leſſer vegetables which cattle feed upon“; ex- 
tend it alſo to animal nutrition; and it will re- 
ſult from thence, that the fleſh of Engliſh ani- 
mals, being of a ſubſtance leſs firm, leſs com- 
paQ, end leſs ſolid, than that of "animals in 


France, is not equally able to bear the operation 


which prepares the beſt diſh in French cookery. 
Tis perhaps for this reaſon, that our ſalt beef 


5 l. ariſes ariſes the perfection of milk. whey, 
&c. in London, where the conſumption of this com- 
modity is double to what it is at Paris. 
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is ſo much inferior to the ſalt beef of England 

and Ireland, that thoſe who fit out veilels 

give it the preference :- fleſh takes ſalt more or 

leſs, as well as all the preparation ſalting re- 

quires, in proportion to the greater or leſs denſi- 
ok its parts. 

The Iſle of Man, which lies at an equal dif. 
tance from England, Scotland, and Ireland, is, 
in this reſpect, the very reverſe of England; 
its foil, which is lofty, deſtitute of woods, and 
open to all the winds, is ſtocked with men and 
animals of the moſt diminutive fort. But theſe 
animals, if compared with thoſe of England, 
are, for ſubſtance and juice, what a ſheep of 
the plains of Champagne 1s in France, in com- 
pariſon of the ſand kind of animal bred in the 
rich paſtures of Normandy. 

The price of garden-ſtuff is in London pro- 
portionably dear with other commodities “, and 
they are not much better than the reſt. All that 
grow in the country about London, cabbage, 

raddiſhes, and ſpinage, being impregnated with 
the ſmoke of ſea-coal, which fills the atmoſ- 
phere of that town, have a very diſagreeable 
faſte, which they communicate to the meat 
wherewith they have been boiled. TI eat nothing 
good of this fort in London, but ſome aſpara- 
gus, which doubtleſs grew at a good diflance 
from that capital. It is to be further remarked, 
| that the conftant mildneſs of the climate of 
England ſuperſedes moſt of thoſe precautions, 
which the French gardeners are obliged to ob- 
ferve. They ſow almoſt every thing in unpre- 
par ed ground, more or leſs covered with rich 


* Alcek was ſold for a penny. 
mould, 
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mould. I ſaw no hot-beds, except at the coun- 
try-ſcats of gentlemen, whoſe gardens are kept 
in the moſt * manner. 


CLEANLINESS. 
THE humid and dark air which enwraps 


London, requires the greateſt cleanlineſs ima- 
ginable; and in this reſpect, the inhabitants of 
that city ſeem to vie with the Hollanders. The 
plate, hearth-ſtones, moveables, apartments, 
doors, ſtairs, the very ſtreet-doors, their locks, 
and the large braſs knockers, are every da 
waſhed, ſcowered, or rubbed. Even in lodg- 
ing-houſes, the middle of the ſtairs is often co- 
vered with carpeting, to prevent them from be- 
ing ſoiled. All the apartments in the houſe have 
mats or carpets; and the uſe of them has 2 
adopted ſome years ſince by the French. 

But what is an article of neceſſity in England, 
is mere extravagance in France. The houſes in 
London are all wainſcoted with deal; the ſtairs 
and the floors are compoſed of the ſame materials, 
and cannot bear the continual rubbing of feet 
without being cracked and worn. This renders 
carpets or coverings neceſſary. Add to this, that 
theſe floors, which are of excellent deal, and 
are waſhed and rubbed almoſt daily, have a 
whitiſh appearance, and an air of freſhneſs and- 
cleanlineſs, which the fineſt inlaid floor has not. 
always *. 


This taſte for cleanlineſs has baniſhed from Lon< 
don thoſe little dogs, whcith are kept at Paris by 


perſons of all ranks, and fill the houles, the ſtreets, 
and the churches. 
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"Tis purely to defend themſelves againſt hu— 
midity, that the Engliſh make ſo conſtant a 
practice of waſhing their apartments: a cuſtom, 
which renders a fire ab'olutely neceſſary, when 
it might be moſt eaſy to do without one: but 
even in thoſe ſeaſons it would, as they affirm, 
be ſtill more neceſſary, if the water did not ab- 
ford the humidity which the air leaves behind it, 
wherever it pervades, Hence London would 
be uninhabitable, if, to ſupply it with conſtant 
fewcl, it had not a reſource in ſea-coal, which 
immenſe foreſts would be inſufficient to tur- 
niſh. 

To ſhew how unlike London is to Paris, both 
in this want, and in the methods of ſupplying 
it, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that in the 
month of May all the apartments in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, apartments as extraordinary on ac- 
count of their number as their ſize, had a fire 
in them; not ſo much to warm the rooms, as to 
preſerve from damps and humidity the books, 
the manuſcripts, the maps, and the curious col- 
leQions of all ſorts, depoſited in that fine build- 
ing. The public libraries of Paris, even the 
king's ſtand in no need of fires, for the preſer- 
vation of their precious depoſits: the precaution 
uſed in London to prevent the curioſities of 
the Mufeum from being injured by the damps, 
is equal to their care in airing thoſe of Paris. 


8 E R V ANTS 
THE neatneſs of the Londoners in their 


apartments, and in every article of furniture, 
requires great care in the ſervants; yet _ do 
pot appear to give themſclves much trouble a- 
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bout it, but are more ſedulouſly employed in 
attending upon their maſters. Under the article 
ArTS, I ſhall ſpeak of a chimney- piece, the 
ſculpture of which, formed of elegant figures, 
and almoſt all in relievo, made me tremble for 
this maſter- piece of art, which was to be deliver- 
ed up to ſervants. 1 intimated my apprehenſions 
to the ſculptor himſelf, in whoſe ſhop it then 
ſtood ; but he aſſures me, that his work would 
be the better, for paſſing. through their hands, 
Ina word, the care of ſervants is here equal to 
the punctuality of maſters, who, generally 
ſpeaking, follow one invariable order in the 
whole progreſs of their lives. All the domeſtics 
of the citizens are dreſſed in plain, but good 
cloaths; and inſolence is not the characteriſtic 
of any in that ſtation of life. Coachmen, as 
a mark of diſtinction, wear an upper coat a- 
dorned with a long cape of two or three rows, 
each of which has a fringe. With this upper 
coat wrapped round them, their bodies bent, and 
their legs ſwinging backwards and forwards, 
they cut the {ame figure on the coach- box as 
thoſe modiſh coachmen who make the pave- 
ment of Paris ſparkle. With regard to outward 
appearance and demeanour, the coachman of a 
| miniſter, or of the firſt nobleman, or of the 
moſt eminent merchant in London, "has nothing 
to diſtinguiſh him from his comrades, who de 


”'F 
not ſeem to conſider even.the meaneſt W 


coachmen as their inferiors. 


The ſervant-maids of citizens wives, hs 


waiting women of ladies of the firſt quality, and 
of the midling gentry, attend their ladies in 
the ſtreets and in the public walks, in ſuch a 
dreſs, that, if the miſtreſs be not known, It is 
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no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh her from her 
maid. 

The aſſiduity, the care, the cleanlineſs, and 
the induſtry, which the Engliſh require in 'their 
ſervants, fix the value of their wages; that is 
to ſay, thei wages are very conſiderable. The 
reader may form a judgment of them, from 
thoſe given by my landlord to a fat Welſh girl, 
who was juſt come out of the country, ſcarce 
underſtood a word of -Engliſh, was capable of 
nothing but waſhing, ſcowering, and ſweeping 
the rooms, and had no inclinatton to learn any 
thing more. The wages of this girl were fix 
guineas a year, beſides a guinea a year for her 
tea, which all ſervant-maids either take in mo- 
ney, or have it found for them twice a day, 
The wages of a cook-maid, who knows how to 
roaſt and boil, amount to tw enty guineas a year, 
The vales received by foot-men double their 
wages. 'I heſe vales are not exactions upon 
foreigners alone, as is generally thought: all 
Engliſhmen are obliged to pay them; and they 
pay them punctually, even when they viſit their 
friends and neareſt relations. My landlady's 
ſiſter paid theſe vales every time ſhe came to 
dine with her. 'The nobility of Scotland were 
the firſt to make an effort to exempt foi eigners 
from theſe exadtions; hence they entered into 
an aſſociation, the chief aim of which was to 
increaſe the wages of ſervants. Lord Morton 
informed me of this, when I dined at his houſe: 
he gave me to underſtand, that he was one of 
thoſe who were at the head of the aſſociation. 
In other houſes of perſons of the ſame rank, 
which I have dined at, the ſame orders were 
given, no doubt: fo as 'I did not ſee the ſervanis 
range themſelves in a file to receive we 
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walked out with all that freedom of air which 
is ſo natural to Frenchmen. 'The news-papers 
have been filled with accounts of the refraQori- 
neſs of ſervants, occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of 
the old cuſtom of giving vales. It ſeems, how- 
ever, highly probable, the maſters will gain 
their point, if the Engliſh do not take it into 
their heads that their liberty is thereby infringed. 
Notwithſtanding this praQtice (which prevails in. 
ſome meaſure at Rome, and in part of Italy), 
the cards are gratis in houſes where people play. 
The duke de Nivernois, whilſt he was negociat- 
ing the peace at London, adopted this cuſtom of: 
the Engliſh Sg 


HOUSES. 


HOUSE-RENT is another article ex- 
tremely expenſive. All-the houſes in London, 
excepting only a few in the heart of the city, 
belong to undertakers, who build upon ground, 
of which a leaſe is taken for forty, fixty, or 
ninety-nine years, upon condition of ſutrender- 
ing the houſe in its then preſent condition to the- 
proprietor. of the ground, as ſoon as the leaſe is 
expired: the agreement made, the ſolidity of 
the building is meaſured by the duration of the 
leaſe, as the ſhoe by the foot. | 

Thoſe which are let for a-ſhorter-term have, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, only the. 
ſoul of a houſe: © de canna ſtraminibuſque 
* domos.* It is true, the outſide appears to be 
built of brick; but the walls conſiſt only of a- 
ſingle row of bricks; and thoſe being made of- 
the firſt earth that comes to hand, and only juſt 
warmed at the fire, are in ſtrength ſcarce equal 

| . to- 
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to thoſe ſquare tiles or pieces of earth, dried in 
the ſun, which, in certain countries, are uſed 
to build houſes. In the new quarters of Lon- 
don, brick is often made upon the ſpot where 
the buildings themſelves are erected; and the 
workmen make uſe of the earth which the 
find in digging the foundations. With this 
earth they mix, as a phlogiſton, the aſhes ga- 
thered in London by the duſtmen. I have even 
been aſſured, thar the excrements taken out of 
neceſſary houſes enter into the compoſition of 
bricks of this ſort. 

The inſide of theſe buildings is as much ne- 
glected as the outſide: ſmall pieces of deal ſup- 
ply the place of beams; all the wainſcoting is 
of deal, and the thinneſt that can poſſibly be 
found. This makes the rooms wider, and con- 
tributes to leſſen the expence. The apartments 
are wainſcoted two thirds of their height; and 
the ſaſhes have pullies, by which they can be 
lifted up and pulled down with eaſe, In houſes 
built in this manner, it is eaſy to conceive the 
progreſs and the ravages made by fires, which 
are ſometimes unavoidable, By virtue of -an 
agreement with the undertakers, the proprietors, 
of the ground inſure and renew conſiderable 
funds, which theſe grounds produce; the under- 
takers do not chuſe to leave in their families the 
ſeeds of thoſe everlaſting law-ſuits, which take 
their riſe from inſurances and mortgages. The 
Ales lodge as cheaply as they can, conſider- 

ing how exhorbitant rent is in general: in a 
word, the Engliſh, as well as the Orientaliſts, 
find every moment ſomething to remind them, 


that the tomb is the only ſure and laſting habi⸗ 
tation of man. 


All 


and the watch. 
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All the houſes in London, whether ſolidly or 
ſlightly built, are inſured againſt accidental fires. 
The price for inſuring is ſettled, in proportion 
to the rent; and thoſe who inſure are obliged to 
run the riſk. Independent of the ſpirit of cal- 
culation, which ſeems to govern England, this 
eſtabliſhment owes its origin to the deep impreſ- 
ſion, which the great fire of London in 1666 
made upon the minds of the inhabitants. 

Thoſe who let lodgings have the ſame advan- 
tage with regard, to the furniture; which ſome 
public offices ſecure to them at the bottom of 


an inventory made between them and the in- 
ſurers. l 


Theſe expedients, which ſeem to promiſe an 
eternal duration to London, have not yet been 
made uſe of at Paris. 

| have already obſerved, that lodging is exor- 
bitantly dear at London. To convince the re- 
der of this, it will be ſufficient to inform him, 
that the houſe in which I occupied an apart- 
ment, built upon an irregular ground in the form 


of a harplichord, only ſixty feet high, and 


fourteen broad, and which had but three ſtories, 


comprizing the kitchen, a pantry, and other 


places below ſtairs, was rented at thirty-eight 
guineas a year: the landlord was, moreover, o- + 
bliged to pay a guinea a year for water, with 
which the houſes of London are ſupplied at that 
yearly taxation, beſides two towards the poor 
tax, and three for window-lights, ſcavengers, 


This water, with which all the houſes in 


London are ſupplied, is regularly diſtributed to 


them three times a week, in proportion to the 
quantity made uſe of by each houſe. It comes 
through ſubterraneous pipes, of a diameter ſuit- 


ed 
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ed to the quantity to be diſtributed; from 
whence it is received and preſerved in great lead- 
en eiſterns. 

This water, which is but indifferent, is ſup- 
plied by the Thames, from whence it is raiſed by 
fire-engines, the firſt of which was invented, 
and placed at the bottom of London- bridge, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, by a native of 
Germany. A French refugee, named Savari, 
ſince brought this machine to perfection, and the 
celebrated Dr. Deſaguilliers has given a deſcrip- 
tion of it: a French phyſician has alſo made uſe 
ol it to ſweeten ſalt water. Count d' Herouville 
had recourſe to it likewiſe in draining the marſhes, 
ſome years ſince, in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
kirk. The vapour of the water raiſed and rare- 
fied by the ebullition is the ſpring of this ma- 
chine; a ſpring, whoſe force would be incredi- 
ble, if its effects did not convince us of its 
power. 

Thoſe parts of n which are melt di- 
ſtant from the Thames, or which ſtand upon 
high ground, were without water. A worthy 
citizen ſupplied this want, by a plan, of which 
mention will be made amongſt. the Patriotic 
Eſtabliſhments. 


* 


PUBLIC WAL XS. 


BESI DES St. James's Park, the Green 
Park, and Hyde park, the two laſt of which are 
continuations of the firſt, and which, like the 
Tuilleries at Paris, lie at the extremity of the 
metropolis, London has ſeveral public walks, 
which are ſo much the more agreeable to the 
Engliſh, as they are leſs frequented and more 

ſolitary 
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ſolitary than the Park. Such are the gaxdens 
contained within the compaſs of the Temple, 
of Gray's. inn, and Lincoln's-inn. They conſiſt 
of graſs-plants, which are kept in excellent or- 
der, and planted with trees, either cut regularly, 
or with high ſtocks: ſome of them have a part 
laid out for culinary uſes. The graſs- plants of 
the gardens at Lincoln's-inn are adorned with 
ſtatues, which, taken all together, form a ſcene 
very pleaſing to the eye. 

St. James's Park and its appurtenances are not 
kept in ſuch good order as theſe gardens which 
belong to particular buildings. In that part 
neareſt to Weſtminſter, nature appears in all its 
ruſtic ſimplicity: it is a meadow, regularly inter- 
ſected and watered by canals, and with willows 
and poplars, without any regard to order. On 
this ſide, as well as on that towards St. James's 
palace, the graſs- plats are covered with cows and 
deer, where they graze, or chew the cud, ſome 
ſtanding, others lying down upon the graſs: this 
gives the walks a lively air, which baniſhes ſo- 
litude from them when there is but little compa- 
ny: when they are full, they unite in one proſ- 
pect, the crowd, the grandeur, and the magni- 
ficence of a city, as wealthy as populous, in the 
moſt ſtriking contraſt with rural ſimplicity. 

Agreeably to this rural ſimplicity, moſt of 
theſe cows are driven about neon and evening to 
the gate, which leads from the Park to the 
quarter of Whitehall. Ticd in a file to poſts at 
the extremity of the graſs-plat, they ſwill paſ- 
ſengers with their milk, which, being drawn 
from their udders upon the ſpot, is ſeryed, with 
all the cleanlineſs peculiar to the Engliſh, in lit- 
tle mugs, at the rate of a penny a mug. | 


WINES. 
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I WAS as litile uſed to milk, as to beer and 
tea; I was ſoon reconciled. to all theſe ; but 
I could never accuſtom myſelf to the wine of 
London. 

The red wine 1s uſually of three ſorts, name- 
ly, Port, Bourdeaux, and Burgundy ; the white 
wine is either Spaniſh or Canary. Port wine, 
leaving no taſte in the mouth, ads upon the ſto- 
mach only by its weight; the Bourdeaux wine“ 
of the thickeſt and ſtrongeſt ſort, is heightened 
and enlivened by an infuſion of ſpirits. 1 have 
drank Burgundy at very good tables : it coſt fix 
ſhillings the bottle ; but it left in the mouth a 
ſort of a taſte like that of brandy. With re- 
gard to the white wine, it is for the moſt part 
made in England; the Engliſh drink this wine, 
ſuch as it is, and it is to their taſte, | 

With regard to red wines, I was informed by 
a vintner, a maſter of his buſineſs, that the 
country people gather in the hedges round Lon- 
don the ſloes and black-berries, which they pub- 
. licly ſell to the wine-merchants; that many of 

theſe. merchants have, in the country, brambles 
and wild ſhrubs, which bear fruits of this ſort ; 
and when they are ripe, the vintage commences 
in London: that is to ſay, the wines then begin 
to be brewed, the chief ingredient of which is 
the juice of turneps boiled to a total diſſolution. 
This juice, mixed with that of wild fruit, with 
beer, and litharge, after a ſlight fermentation, 
produces the Port wine, drank at taverns and 
places of public diverſion in and about London : 
it is an ingredient, which is blended, according 


to 
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to the rules of the vintner's art, in a greater or 
leſs quantity, with all their Bourdeaux wine, 
and even their Burgundy, which, as it comes 
out of the hands of many wine-merchants, often 
conſiſts only of the poor dregs of Languedoc and 
_ Provence. 

I drank no pure unmixed wine, except in two 
houſes : firſt, at that of a French Banker, who, 
having a correſpondent at Liſbon, conſidered it 
as a high advantage, to be ſupplied with Port 
wine in its pure and natural ſtate; this wine, 
which is of a deep colour, but lively, and of 
a very high ſpirit, reſembled the beſt claret 
in right order, ſuch as 1s drank at Bourdeaux 
itſelf. 

The ſurgeon, in whoſe company I travelled 
from Dover to London, had brought from 
France two bottles of Macon wine of the beſt 
ſort: happening in my walks to paſs through 
the part of the town where he lived, I went to 
pay him a viſit; he took me 'into his cloſet, 
and drew out of a cheſt, in which he kept 
his moſt precious effects, one of the above- 
mentioned bottles of Macon wine, out of which 
we drank a glaſs a-piece to all our friends in 
France. | | 
| Great Britain has formerly had its vineyards 
in certain parts of Wales, and even in ſome of 
its northern provinces. The continual variation 
of the temperature of the air, and the conſtant 
humidity of the climate, were by no means fa- 
vourable to theſe vineyards; the grapes being 
ſeldom compleatly ripened, it is eaſy to gueſs 
what ſort of wine they produced. Since a 
regular cultivation has enabled England to 
make the beſt of its ſoil, the farmer, negleQ- 
ing vineyards, 

66 Feliciores 
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6 Feliciores conſerit arbores ;*? 


and has confined his care to walks of vine- 
trees, twined about laticed frames, that fur- 
niſh him, at his deſſerts, with a ſort of grape, 
which, though expoſed to the ſun in the moſt 
advantageous manner, ſeldom attains to a com- 
pleat maturity. 

I have, notwithſtanding, ſeen at Cobham, in 
a very fine park belonging to Mr. Hamilton, a 
vineyard, properly expoſed to the ſun, where 
about half an acre of land is planted with Bur- 
gundian vines. From ſeveral different places 
was brought that fort of earth, ſuppoſed to be 
molt ſuitable to the cultivation of theſe trees, 
which the owner of the park is greatly attached 
to, and upon which he ſpares neither care nor 
expence, When I ſaw this vineyard, they had 
juſt fitted up the vine-props, which were no- 
thing elſe but pieces of the great poles uſed in 
hop-grounds. I told the vine- dreſſer my opini- 
on of this bad method of propping the vines. 
In fact, theſe poles, by their ſize, and their be- 
ing ſet | up ſo cloſe to each other, make a ſhade, 
which is moſt hurtful to the vine; and the juices 
which come from them as they rot, mixing with 
thoſe by which the vine is ſupported, totally 
weaken and deſtroy them. The vine-dreſſer 
liſtened attentively to my obſervations, and pro- 
miſed to ſubſtitute in the place of the poles above- 
mentioned the ſmalleſt rods that he could poſſibly 
procure. 

I have ſince taſted wine, the product of that 
vineyard; to the eye, it was a liquor of a darkiſh 
grey colour; to the palate, it was like 3 

a 
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and vinegar blended together by a bad taſte of 
the ſol]. | 

Such is the natural ſtate of London. Let us 
now turn our reflections to the animated part of 
that metropolis : I mean, the inhabitants; who, 
in my firſt excurſion, the day after my atri- 
val, aſtoniſhed me more than the city which 
they inhabit, 


THE PEOPLE 


AMONGST the people of London we 
ſhould properly diſtinguiſh the porters, failors, 
chairmen, and the day-labourers who work in 
the ſtreets, not only from perſons of condition, 
moſt of whom walk a-foot, merely becauſe it 
is their fancy, but even from the loweſt claſs of 
ſhop-keepers. 
Ihe former are as inſolent a rabble as can be 
met with in countries without law or police, 
The French, whom their rudenets is chiefly le- 
velled at, would be in the wrong to complain, 
fince even the better ſort of Londoners are 
not exempt from it. Inquire of them your wa) 
to a ſtreet: if it be upon the right, they direct 
you to the left, or they ſend you from one of 
their vulgar comrades to another. Ihe moſt 
ſnocking abuſe and ill language make a part 
of their pleaſantry upon theſe occaſions. To 
be aſſailed in ſuch manner, it is not abſolute- 


ly neceſſary to be engaged in converſation with 
them: it 1s ſufficient to paſs by them. My 
French air, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of my 
dreſs, drew upon me, at the corner of every 
ſtreet, a volley of abuſive litanies, in the midſt 
of which I ſhpt on, returning thanks to yg 
h that 


; 


M. de la Condamine, in his journey to Lon- 
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that I did not underſtand Engliſh, The conſtant 


burthen of theſe litanies was, French dog, 


French b------: to make any anſwer to them, 
was accepting a challenge to fight; and my 
curioſity did not carry me fo far, I ſaw in 
the ſtreets a ſcuffle ot this kind, between a 


porter and a Frenchman, who ſpit in his face, 


not being able to make any other anſwer to 
the torrent of abuſe which the former poured 
out again the latter without any provocation. 


The late Marthal Saxe, walking through Lon- 


don ſtreets, happened to have a diſpute with 
a ſcavenger, which ended in a boxing bout 
wherein his dexterity received the general ap- 
plauſe of the ſpeQators : he let the ſcavenger 
come upon him, then ſeized him by the neck, 
and made him fly up into the air, in ſuch a di- 
rection, that he tell into the middle of his cart, 
which v72s brim-ful of dirt. 

Happening to paſs one day through Chelſea, 
in company with an Engliſh gentleman, a num- 
ber of watermen drew themſelves up in a line, 
and attacked him, on my account, with all the 
opprobrious terms which the Engliſh language 
can ſupply, ſuceeeding each other, like ſtudents 
who defend a theſis: at the third attack, my 
friend ſtepping ſhort, cried out to them, that 
they ſaid the fineſt things in the world, but un- 
luckily he was deaf: and that, as for me, I did 
not underſtand a word of Engliſh, and that their 
wit was of conſequence thrown away upon me, 
This remonftrance appeaſed them, and they re- 
turned laughing to their buſineſs. 4897 
don two or three years ago, was followed where- 
ever he went, by a numerous crowd, who were 
drawn together by a great tube of * 

| whic 
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which he had always to his ear ; by an unfolded 
map of London which he held in his hand; and 
by frequent pauſes, whenever he met with any 
object worthy of his attention. At his firſt 
going abroad, being frequently hemmed in by 
the crowd, which prevented his advancing for- 
ward, he cried out to his interpreter, ** What 
would all theſe people have?” Upon this, 
the interpreter, applying his mouth to the tube, 

anſwered by crying out to him, © They are 
making game of you.” At laſt they became 
uſed to the ſight; and ceaſed to crowd about 
him, as he walked the ſtreets, 

The day after my arrival, my ſervant dif. 
covered, by ſad experience, what liberties the 
mob are accuſtomed to take with the French, 
and all who have the appearance of being ſuch. 
He had followed the crowd to Tyburn, where 
three rogues were hanged, two of whom were 
father and ſon, The execution being over, as 
he was returning home thro? Oxford-road, with 
the remains of the numerous multitude which 
had been preſent at the execution, he was at- 
tacked by two or three black-guards; and the 
crowd having ſoon ſurrounded him, he made a 
ſight for the rabble. Jack Ketch, the execu- 
tioner, joined in the ſport, and, entering the 
circle, ſtruck the poor ſufferer upon the ſhoul- 
der, They began to drag him about by the 
ſkirts of the coat, and by his ſhoulder-knot ; 
when, luckily for him, he was perceived by three 
grenadiers belonging to the French guards, who, 
having deſerted, and croſſed the ſeas, were then 
drinking at an ale-houſe hard by the ſcene of ac- 
tion. Armed with ſuch weapons as chance pre- 
ſented them, they ſuddenly attacked the mob, 
laid on ſoundly upon ſuch as came within their 

reach, 
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reach, and brought their countryman off ſafe to 
the ale-houſe, and from thence to my lodgings. 
Seven or eight campaigns, which he had ſerved 
with an officer in the gens-d'armes, and a year 
which he afterwards paſſed in Italy, had not ſuf- 
ficiently inured him to bear this rough treat- 
ment: it had a moſt ſurprizing effect upon him. 
He ſhut himſelf up in the houſe a fortnight, 
where he vented his indignation in continual im- 
precations againſt England and the Engliſh, 
Strong and robuſt as he was, if he had had any 
knowledge of the language and the country, he 
might have come off nobly, by propoſing a box- 
ing-bout to the man whom he thought weakeſt 
amongſt the crowd of aſſailants: if viQtorious, 
he would have been honourably brought home, 
and had his triumph celebrated, even by thoſe 
who now joined againſt him. This is the firſt 
law of this ſpecies of combat; a law, which 
the Engliſh punQually obſerve in the heat of 
battle, where the vanquiſhed always find a 
generous conqueror in that nation. 'This ſhould 
ſeem to prove, in contradiction to Hobbes, 
that, in the ſtate of nature, a ſtate with which 
the ſtreet-ſcufflers of London are cloſely con- 
need, man, who is by fits wicked and cruel, is, 
at the bottom, good-natured and generous, 

I have already obſerved, that the Engliſh 
themſelves are not ſecure from the inſolence of 
the London mob. I had a proof of this from 
the young ſurgeon, who. accompanied me from 
Paris to Boulogne. #79 

At the firſt viſit which he paid me in London, 
he informed me, that, a few days after his arri- 
val, happening to take a walk thro' the fields on 
the Surry ſide of the Thames, dreſſed in a little 
green frock, which he-had brought from * 

Wh: E 
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he was attacked by three of thoſe gentlemen 
of the mobility, who, taking him for a French- 
man, not only abuſed him with the fouleſt 
language, but gave him two or three ſlaps on 
the face: Luckily, added he in French, I did 
not return their ill language; for, if I had, they 
would certainly have thrown me into the Thames, | 
as they aſſured me they would, as ſoon as they i 
perceived I was an Engliſhman, if I ever hap- 
pened to come in their way again, in my Pa- 
ris dreſs,” 3 
A Portugueſe of my acquaintance, taking a 
walk in the ſame fields, with three of his 
countrymen, their converſation in Portugueſe 
was interrupted by two watermen, who, dou- 
bling their fiſts at them, cried, © French dogs, 
ſpeak your damned French, if you dare.” 5 
I ſay nothing of the throwing of ſtones one 
day about noon, in the midſt of Holborn, into 
a coach, where I happened to be, with three 
Frenchmen, one of whom was ſtruck on the 
ſhoulder : thoſe ſtones might, perhaps, have 
been aimed elſewhere, and have hit us only by 
accident.. | 
Happening to go one evening from the part of 
the town where I lived, to the Muſeum, I paſſed 
by the Seven-dials. The place was crowded 
with people, waiting to ſee a poor wretch ſtand 
in the pillory, whoſe puniſhment was deferred 
to another day. The mob, provoked at this 
diſappointment, vented their rage upon all that 
paſſed that way, whether a-foot or in coaches 
and_threw at them dirt, rotten eggs, dead dogs, | 
and all ſorts of traſh and ordure, which they 
had provided to pelt the unhappy wretch, ac- 
cording to cuſtom. Their fury fell chiefly upon 
the hackney coaches, the drivers of — —. 
orce 
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forced to ſalute them with their whips and 
their hats, and to cry Huzza! which word is 
the ſignal for rallying in all public frays. The 
diſturbance, upon this occaſion, was ſo much 
the greater, as the perſon who was to have ated 
the principal part in the ſcene, which, by being 
poſtponed, had put the rabble into ſuch an ill 
humour, belonged to the nation which that rab- 

ble thinks it has moſt right to inſult. 

In England, no rank or dignity is ſecure from 
their inſults The young queen herſelf was 
expoſed to them upon her firſt arrival at Lon- 
don : the rabble was affronted at her majeſty's 
keeping one window of her ſedan-chair drawn 
up. | 
This infolence is conſidered by many only 
as the humour and pleaſantry of porters and 
- watermen ; but this humour and pleaſantry was, 
in the hands of the long parliament, one of their 
chief weapons againſt Charles the Firſt. 

'The politeneſs, the civility, and the officiouſ- 
neſs of people of good breeding, whom we meet 
in the ſtreets, as well as the obliging readineſs 
of the citizens and ſhop-keepers, even of the 
inferior-ſort, ſufficiently indemnify and conſole 
us for the inſolence of the mob; as I have often 
experienced. | | 

Whatever haſte a gentleman may be in, whom 
you happen to meet in the ſtreets, as ſoon as 
you ſpeak to him, he ſtops to anſwer, and often 
ſteps out of his way to dire& you, or to conſign 
you to the care of ſome one who ſeems to be 
going the ſame way. A gentleman one day. put 
me in this manner under the care of a handſome 

young directreſs, who was returning home with 
a fine young child in her arms. I travelled on 
very agreeably, tho' ] had a great way to go, 
. lending 
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lending an arm to my guide; and we con- 
verſed together as well as two perſons could 
do, one of whom ſcarce underſtood a word 
ſpoken by the other. I had frequent conver- 
ſations of this ſort in the ſtreets, in which, 
notwithſtanding all the pains I took to make 
myſelf underſtood, and others took to under- 
ſtand me, I could not ſucceed: I then would 
quit my guide, and ſay to him, with a laugh, 
and ſqueeze of the hand, Tower of Babylon!“ 
He would laugh on his "ſide likewiſe, and ſo we 
uſed to part. 

Having occaſion to inquire for a certain per- 
ſon in Oxford- road, I ſhewed his addreſs at the 
firſt ſhop I came to; when out ſtepped a young 
man, in white ſuk ſtockings, a waiſtcoat of 
fine cloth, and an apron about his waiſt. Af- 
ter having examined whether I was able to 
follow him, he made me a ſign, and began 
to run on before me. During this race, which 
was from one end of the ſtreet to the other, 
1 thonght my guide had intereſt in view; and 
therefore I got ready a ſhilling, which I of- 
tered him, upon arriving at the proper place 
but he refuſed it with generous diſdain, and tak- 
ing hold of my hand, which he ſhook violently, 
he thanked me for the pleaſure I had procured 
him. I afterwards ſaw him at the tabernacle of 
the Methodiſts. 

To take a man in this manner by the arm, 
and ſhake it till the ſhoulder is almoſt diſlocated, 
1s one of the grand teſtimonies of friendſhip, 

which the Engliſh give each other, when they 

happen to meet: this they do 'verpeoolly ; ; there 
is no expreſſion of friendſhip in their countenan- 
ces, yet the whole ſoul enters the arm which 
gives the ſhake. This ſupplies the place of the 
embraces and ſalutes of the French, The Eng- 

Vor. I, F liſh 
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liſn ſeem to regulate their behaviour, upon theſe 
occaſions, by the rules preſcribed by Alexan- 
der Severus, to thoſe who approached his per- 
ſon *. | 
TI met with the ſame politeneſs and civil treat- 
ment at all the public and private aſſemblics, to 
which I was admitted. At the houſe of lords, 
as well as at the houſe of commons, a foreigner 
may take the liberty to addreſs himſelf to any 
gentleman, who underſtands his language; and 
thoſe who are applied to, upon theſe occaſtons, 
think it their duty to anſwer his queſtions, At 
the firſt meeting of the houſe of lords to try lord 
Byron, I happencd to be ſeated amidſt a family, 
as much diſtinguiſhed by their high rank as their 
amiable qualities, They all ſhewed the utmoſt 
eagerne!s to ſatisfy my curioſity, with regard to 
the ſeveral particulars of this extraordinary ſpec- 
tacle, to explain to me all that was ſaid; to 
inſtruct me with regard to the origin of the 
molt remarkable ceremonies; and, in fine, to 
thare with me the reficſhments, which the 


length of the trial made it neceſſary for them 
do provide. 


Si quis caput flexiſſet, aut blandiùs aliquid 
«« dixiflet, uti adulator, vel abjiciebatur, ſi loci ejus 
« quaitas pateretur ; vel ridebatur ingenti cachin- 
« no, ſi ejus dignitas majorti ſubjacere non poſſet in- 
« jutiæ“ Lamprid. in Alex Sever. 

« If any courtier bowed in a cringing manner, or 
+ uſed flattering expreſſions, he was either baniſhed 
© the court, it the nature of his place admitted of 
« it, or turned into ridicule, if his dignity exempted 
© him from any ſeverer puniſhment,” Lawprid, Life 
of Alexander Severus. g 


When 
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When the king came to the houſe of lords, to 
give the royal aſſent to bills, one of the biſhops, 
near whom I was ſeated, offered to be my inter- 
preter; and he took upon him to ſerve me in 
that capacity, during the whole time I ſtaid. 

At the courts of common pleas, king's bench, 
and exchequer, in Weſtminſter, I ſeated my- 
ſelf amongſt the lawyers; and upon my ſpeak- 

ing French to the two next me, neither of 
whom happened to underſtand that language, 
one of them roſe, and brought a brother law- 
yer, who, being acquainted with the French 
tongue, explaine ] to me the beſt he could, all 
that paſſed. 

At the play-houſes, and other public diver- 
ſions, I had the ſame good fortune. Thoſe 
that did not underſtand me, were eager to 
look for ſomebody that did; and my interpre- 
ter, who had taken a bottle of wine with him, 
never drank without afterwards preſenting me 
with it: 1 made it a rule to drink, becauſe, hav- 
mg declined the firſt time it was offered, I was 
given to underſtand, that ſuch a refuſal was con- 
trary to the laws of Engliſh politeneſs. 4 

It muſt, however, be obſerved, that tht; 

Obliging behaviour is not accompanied with all 
thoſe external demonſtrations of civility, which 
are cuitomary upon ſuch occaſions in France. 
If an Engliſh gentleman, who did not under- 
ſtand me, went in queſt of an interpreter, he 
roſe, and quirted me with an air, which ſeemed 
rather to be that of a whimfical humouriſt, than 
of a gentleman who was going to do a polite 
ation; and I ſaw no more of him. | 

I met with the ſame civility and complaiſance 
amongſt all the ſhop-keepers, whether great 
or little. The. traceſman ſent his ſon or his 
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daughter to me, who often ſerved me as guide, 
after having firſt ated as an interpreter :; for 
ſome years paſt, the French language has been 
taught as univerſally as the Engliſh, in all the 
boarding-ſchools of London; ſo that French will 
ſoon be, by choice, the language of the people of 
England, as it was, by conſtraint and neceſſity, 
under the Norman kings: this is a demonſtrati- 
on, that the antipathy of that nation for every 
thing belonging to the French is not univerſal 
and without exception. 

Some viſionary people maintain, | that this an- 
tipathy runs in the blood of the Engliſh: 


«& Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas ;*” 


but it is eaſy to diſcover ather cauſes of it, which 
tho? they do not juſtify, render it, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſupportable to the French. | 
I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe that ſprang from 
the wars and virulent animoſity, which ani- 
mated the two nations againſt each other, in 
the courſe of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies “. | 


The 


® The remembrance of the injuries which the 
Eagliſh had done France, ſtill ſubſiſted in that king- 
dom in the reign of Francis the Firſt. The poet 
Cretin conſiders an Engliſhman' in the light of an 
impottunate dun; Marot, in that of a hard- hearted 
bum-bailiff. Book ii. chap. 15. Rabelais repreſents 
the firſt tutor of Gargantua as drunk as an Engliſh- 
man. The gluttony of the Engliſh was become 
proverbial: Fauſtus Andrelinus in Anglos derivavit 
adagium, © Menſa . Eraſmus in his 
Proverbs. © : 


In 
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The connexions ſince formed, between Hen- 
ry the Eighth and Francis the Firſt, and be- 
tween queen Elizabeth and Henry the Fourth, 
as it cauſed an intimacy between the ſovereigns, 
ſhould likewife have produced a reconciliation 
between the people, and have cured them of 
this antipathy ; © Quod certaminibus ortum, ul- 
tra metum durat.” Vel. Paterc. Which, hav- 
ing taken its riſe from batiles and contentions, 
laſts after the danger 1s over.” 

Religion likewife contributed to reconcile 
them, by eſtabliſhing a brotherhood between 
the Englith and the Proteſtants, who then made 
very near one half of the inhabitants of France; 
this ſubſiſted chiefly with reſpect to the mer- 
chunts, that is to ſay, the body of men who had 
then the moſt important and laſting connexions 
with England. | 

But religion afterwards contributed to ſeparate 
thoſe whom it had united. Henrietta of France, 
after ſome private differences with her huſband, 
king Charles the Firſt, had acquired an aſcen- 
dant over the mind and reſolutions of that prince: 
ſhe contributed greatly to encourage him to re- 
ject the firſt propoſals made by his revolted ſub- 
jects; and as they had deprived the king of his 
liberty, ſhe found herſelf under a neceſſity of 
croſſing the ſeas again, and ſeeking her ſecurity: 
in flight. The behaviour of cardinal Mazarine 


In a controverſy which was broached about the 
year 1222, among the ſtudents of the univerſity of 
Paris, the French called their Engliſh fellow- ſtudents 
potatores & caudatos, drunkards and laſcivious.. 
James de Vitry, the beſt of our hiſtorians of the 
middle age, has given an account of this controver- 
ſy in the eighth chapter of his Hiſtory of the Weſt. 
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to Cromwell was, by no means, ſuch, as to 
give the Engliſh, when they returned to their 
duty, a favourable idea of the miniſtry of France. 
Charles the ſecond, when called to the throne, 
entered into connexions with Lewis the Four- 
teenth, which enabled the former to give a full 
{cope to his taſte for magnificence and prodiga- 
bty. England is indcbted to this prince for al- 
moſt all the eſtabliſhments, which are the molt 
toiid foundation of its preſent opulence, ſplendor, 
and ſtrengih: it has not, however, yet forgiven 
that monarch the ſale of Dunkirk, nor the 
French the acquiſition of that ſea- port. 

The connexions which James the Second had 
with France, beſore ard after he was dethroned, 
tho? the event proved advantageous to England, 
converted to open animoſity what till then bad 
been only covert hatred ; and that animoſity, 
greatly promoted all the deſigns of king Willi- 
am againſt France. Theſe defigns were vigo- 
rouſly ſeconded by the French Proteſtants, whom 
the revocation of the edit of Nantz had ſent 
over to England, and who, in their deſpair, 
_— to bite at the ſtone which had ſtruck 

em. | 

The ſettling of theſe people in that kingdom 
furniſhes us with one of the moſt particular rea- 
ſons of the hatred of the Engliſh to the French. 
The refugees, whether rich or poor, were all 
inceſſantly exclaiming againſt France, againſt 
the court, and the jeſuits, who had exerted them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, to eſtabliſh at St. James's, 
the ſame authority, which they were poſſeſſed 
of at Verſailles. A conſiderable number of theſe 
- fugees, being reduced to beggary, and to all 
the: ſervility and meanneſs which that humble 
ſtate either authorizes or ſuggeſts, TL 

anc 
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and tired out the charity of the Engliſh, wha 
ſoon uſed themſelves to conſider theſe beggars 
as repreſentatives of the whole French nation. 

The wars which followed, wars equally ob- 
ſtinate and bloody, have, by reviving old ani- 
moſities, brought the two nations back to the 
ſtate in which they had been left by the batiles 
of Agincourt and Poictiers. 

London is till a place of refuge for French 
bankrupts; for criminals, who, through fear of 
capital proſecution, get out of the reach of jut- 
tice; in fine, for contumacious perſons, who 
fly from puniſhments, which they have juſtly 
incurred: can ſuch people as theſe give an ad- 
vamtageous idea of their country to the nation 
that afford them an aſylum? _ 

A crowd of ſharpers and adventurers he'p to 
compleat what theſe tugitives began. Some of 
theſe ſtay in England as long as they can find 
dupes; others, after having a while exerciſed 
their talents there, conclude their courſe by re- 
markable frauds; many of them fall into the 
hands of juſtice, and ſuffer the puniſhment, juſtly. 
due to their crimes; but a lucky flight ſaves 
great numbers of them out of the clutches of 
their creditors, 

A young gentleman of Provence, whoſe name 
made a great noiſe in France, upon occaſton of 
the affair which cauſed the baniſhment of 
the jeſuits, had juſt decamped from London, 
when I arrived there. He had, during three 
months, made a figure ſuitable to the title 
of marquis, which he aſſumed; a ſingle night, 
at the bagnio, coſt him thirty guineas, merely 
to make a ſnew. He affirmed, that he had the 
honour of being charged by France with a ſecret 
commiſſion. At laſt, he quitted the kingdom, 
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over head and ears in debt, and left behind him 
a forged bill of exchange of 50000 crowns, of 
which he had received 10000: at my arrival in 
London, this affair made a great noiſe upon 
Change, and the French were ſure to have their 
ears conſtantly regaled with it. | 

About the fame time, two bucks of the firſt 
claſs, having left Paris in the company of a 
knight of St. Lewis, made their appearance in 
London*. After having, for about a fortnight, 
rattled away at a great rate in that city, they 
returned to Paris, without having ſeen any thing 
in London but a few bagnios and the public 
walks, which it was then almoſt dangerous for 
Frencamen to approach. The knight of St. 
Lewis, who had more curioſity and more ſenſe 
than his fellow-travellers, eſcaped from them, 
on the evening before his departure, and had a 
view of St. Paul's church by the light of flam- 
beaus. What an indiſcreet people are we! 
exclaimed Montaigne: not ſatisfied with making 
the world acquainted with our vices and follies 
by hear-ſay, we muſt go to foreign countries to 
ſhew them in perſon.” 

Conſidering the frequency of theſe adventures, 
the Engliſh, who are not acquainted with 
France, aſſume from thence, a right to judge 
our nation: a judgment as rath, as that of the 
French would be, were they to form an idea of 
Italy and the Italians, from the quack doctors 
and itinerant prieſts that Italy pours out in ſuch 
multitudes. | | 

To put an end to theſe prejudices againſt the 
nation, it were to be wiſhed, that a paſſage was 


At the head of this little troop was M. B. V. 
D. C. D. R. 1 
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to be refuſed to all Frenchmen, at every ſea- 
port of France, and that the frontiers of Flan- 
ders were ſhut to them; unleſs they could pro- 
duce a letter from the ſecretary's office, giving 
an account both of the traveller, and of the 
motives of his voyage. T his embargo is 
eſtabliſhed in the ſea-port towns; but it is 
an affair, which concerns the revenue alone; 
it has been converted into a duty, for the be- 

nefit of the governor or the admiralty: all, 
who pay this duty, paſs; and the greater the 
number of thoſe, who go out of the kingdom, 

the greater quantity of money does the duty 
produce. 

To the other reaſons, which the Engliftr 
have for thinking ill of 'the French, may be 
added, the care which the dramatic authors of 
London take, to inſert in all their pieces, at 
leaſt, one ſcene, to run down the French and 
urn them into ridicule, as coxcombs and _ 
crous marquiſles. 

I have ſeen theſe marquiſſes taken off by a 
little deſpicable buffoon of a player, whoſe pro- 
nunciation of the French was as bad as his gait 
was awkward, and whoſe deportment was as 
Judicrous as that of any ſhoe-boy upon Pont- 
neuf. With this gait, and theſe airs, he ſaid, 
in deriſion of all the marquiſſes, real or counter- 
feit, who travel from France to England, At 
Marſeilles I went by the name of John Farine : 
here I am called the Marquis de Poudreville.” 

Even Mr. * Foote's little theatre takes liber- 
ties with the French. The ſcene, which I there 
FE SONY 7 29% 10 


At this theatre the principal actor is Mr. Foote; 
who, in a fort of compting-houſe, ſurrounded by 
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ſaw played in deriſion of the French, paſſed be- 
two a great and a little hat, The great one 
made a jeit of the littleneſs of the other: the 
14:tie one rallied the big one, and. inſiſted very 
much upon its elegance, its taſte, and its grace- 
fulneſs. They then had a diſpute concerning 
their reſpeQive greatneſs and littleneſs : they 
concluded by beaiing one another, and the big 
one ſwallowed up the little one. | 

Two days after I ſound. myſelf, at Drury- 
lane, concerned in a quarrel, which might ſerve 
to explain that which I have. been ſpeaking of. 
Chance placed me next a citizen of London, 
who ſpoke tolerable good French, and was 
willing to interpret for me. He had a very lit- 
tle hat; and immediately after the firſt act, he 
made me take notice of it. Perceiving what he 
was aiming at, I, to put an end to his diſcourſe, 
ſhewed him my hat, which I had bought the 
evening before in London, and which was cut 
after the Engliſh faſhion. Not thioking this 
addreſſed to him, he ſaid, it was merely a fancy 
that made him wear ſuch a hat; that he was 
not under any neceſſity of wearing it: and then 
came on the conqueſt of Canada. It is that 
conqueit, no doubt, ſaid I, which has lowered 
the price of porter amongſt you, and made 
bread fo cheap.“ [Bread was then three pence 
2 pound, and, on account of a tax occaſioned 
by the laſt war, and never ſuppreſſed ſince, becr 


wig-blocks, wigs, hats, womens head-dreſſes, and 
even making his own head and his periwig part of 
the Farce, takes off all nations, all conditions, and 
all ſtates of life, in dialogues, which make the En- 
gliſh laugh heartily ; it is a ſort of a periwig Ency- 


clopzdia in action. 
{38 Ul 
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was raiſed to three pence half-penny a pot.] 
« You are well verſed in politics, anſwered the 
Engliſhman ; but we have got Canada and bea- 
ver.” To this I replied, © Before you enter 
any farther into the diſcuſſion of this topic, tell 
me how you have been a gainer by this conqueſt ; 
and I will tell you how I am loſer by it.“ He 
ſmiled, and returned again to the part he had ur- 
dertaken, which was, to explain the ſubject of 
the tragedy then acting. 

In ſuch of Shakeſpeare's plays as are known 
in France by tranſlations, we do not meet with 
that virulence againſt the French, which, for 
almoſt an age paſt, has diſcovered itſelf in all 
the dramatic works of the Engliſh. The French, 
to whom that author has aſſigned either capital 
or inferior parts, appear there in the colours in 
which hiſtory repreſents them. Shakeſpeare 
was a player notwithſtanding ; he wrote to pleaſe 
the popular taſte, and it was for his intereſt to 
avail himſelt of every topic, that could humour 
their prejudices. 

The ſtage is, in many more reſpeòs, the 
cauſe of diſputes and animoſity between the two 
nations. Is Corneille ſuperior to Shakeſpeare ? 
or does Shakeſpeare bear the palm from Cor- 
neille? Does Racine or Otway deſerve the pre- 
ference? Which nation has the greateſt number 
of original authors? and which is moſt remark- 
able for plagiariſm? * Thrax eſt Gallina Syro 
* par?? Theſe queſtions are conſtantly decided 
in favour of England, in all the treatiſes upon 
the ſtage, which have been publiſhed in Eng- 
liſh. Now am uponthe ſubject of plagiariſm, I 
muſt obſerve to the reader, that my Canada 
Engliſhman ſeriouſly maintained, that the Ora! 


cle, which was played as a farce, after the tra- 
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gedy, which he was ſo good as to explain to 
me, was the production of the actreſs, who 
played the principal part in it; and that the 
French Oracle was only a tranſlation of the Eng- 
liſh piece. Charmant was performed in this 
Piece by a little man in a great coat, cold as 
marble, and who had no other way of expreſſing 
the emotions of tenderneſs and perplexity, which 
are the ſoul of that part, but by often biting the 
ends of his fingers. 

The prejudices of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, revived by the cauſes juſt enumerated, 
bias the judgments, which the moſt rational 
Engliſhmen paſs upon the French. They form 
an idea of them from thoſe viſionary petit-mai- 
tres, whom they ſee repreſented upon the ſtage ; 
or from the real French coxcombs, who ſome- 
times ſhew themſelves in London. ' hey ſee 
them only on the ridiculous fide : and they aid 
every thing which can contribute to repreſent 
them in that diſadvantageous light. 

It is with this charitable view, they ſupport 
and nouriſh the folly of one M. Defcazeaus, 
who went over to London as a poet, and whom 


they call the French bard, as he ſtiles himſelf 


in the title-page of his works, which he is 
printing, and diſperſes about in pamphlets. He 
did me the honour to preſent me with four of 
theſe pamphlets; containing ſome extempore 
verſes, propoſals for printing by ſubſcription 
three tragedies of his compoling, the Magna- 
nimity of Alexander the Great, 'Turnus, and 
the Danaids, with the Portrait of the Duke de 
Choiſeul, and the French Ambaſſador, &c. but 
the whole ſuch wretched ſtuff as to be evcn be- 

low 
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low contempt, and to excite rather our pity of 
ſuch a ſhatter-brained author “. 

The great fondneſs of the Engliſn for the 
French bard, extended to the Hyena of Gevau- 
dan, which was conſtantly exhibited in con- 
verſation, and in all the public papers, fo 
that perſons of the beſ. ſenſe looked upon 
it as nothing elſe but a farce, invented by 
the Weſtminſter ſcholars to amuſe the pub- 
lic: many went ſo far as to aſk me in the moſt 
ſerious manner, whether there could poſſibly 
be any truth in that whole affair? They tri- 


umphed equally upon the elegant toilets, com- 


pleat in all the furniture, which their ſoldiers 
have often found amongſt the baggage of the 
French officers T. Theſe fellows, ſaid they 
with a tone of the utmoſt contempt, have not 
"as much manhood as their grand-mothers.” 
With all theſe fooliſh thoughts in their heads, 
the Engliſh are often unable to retain: their ac- 
cuſtomed phlegm and gravity, upon ſeeing a 
Frenchman : when once he has eſcaped from 
them, they laugh as heartily, as they before 
exerted themſelves earneſtly to detain him, I 
cannot help adding, that I never ſaw any En- 
gliſnman laugh heartily except on ſuch occa- 
ſions Þ. I diverted myſelf with remarking the 


* M. de Groſley has given a few ſpecimens of M. 
Deſcazeaux's ſtile ; but we have thought proper to 
omit them ; as they would not bear tranſlating, fo 
dy. 1. are they loaded with nonſenſe and abſur- 

it : 

{© Interque ſigna (curpe!) militaria 
i So] Alpieit 3 Hor. Epod. ix. 

+ And in two others mentioned afterwards, under 
the article Melancholy. 


humours 
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humours of the Engliſh, and the force of preju- 
dice even in men of good ſenſe. 

They even ſeem to be afraid of ſeeing. thoſe 
wounds cloſed, which the wars between them 
and the French, ſince the dethroning of James 
the Second, have left in the minds of the two 
nations: ſo deſirous are they of perpetuating 
the memory of them, by monuments deſtined 
to reſiſt the injuries of time. The ancients, 
notwithſtanding all their pride and haughtineſs, 
thought and acted very differently in this reſpect: 
ſuch was their regard for humanity, that the 
' trophies of their victories were only tranſient 
monuments : it was not till the civil wars, that 
they uſed marble and braſs in them, 

England abounds with monuments of the lat- 
ter fort. Such is the grand piece of painting, 
with which king William cauſed the hall of 
Windſor-caſtle to be adorned : this piece, which 
is ten or twelve toiſes * or fathoms in length, 
contains a repreſentation of the triumph of the 
celebrated Black Prince, preſenting to his father 
king John of France and king David of Scotland, 
his priſoners. The painter has united, within 
the extent of this picture, thoſe additional cir- 
cumſtances which moit contribute to humble 
and mortify the pride of the conquered, and 
with which Raphael, Julio Romano, and Le 
Brun, have heightened the triumphs of Scipio, 
Conſtantine, and Alexander. Such is the caſtle 
of Blenheim, built for the duke of Marlborough, 
at the expence of thẽ nation, in commemoration 
of the victory of Hockſtet. Such is the in- 
ſcription to be ſeen on the guineas, of which a 


A meaſure of fix feet; the king's toiſe, how- 
ever, is a meaſure of ſeven feet four inches. 
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conſiderable number were coined in the firſt 
year of the reign of queen Anne, at the bottom 
of whoſe image is the word Vigo, to intimate 
that theſe pieces were coined out of the gold of 
the galleons taken at the port of Vigo. 

Ihe Engliſh ſometimes cauſe medals to be 
ſtruck before the ſucceſs of the expeditions which 
gave occaſion to them. I have had in my poſ- 
ſeſſion a medal, ſtruck in 1741, to inform poſ- 
terity of the taking of Carthagena, which the 
Engliſh propoſed to effect with a fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Vernon, whoſe image, with 
2 long inſcription, was to be ſeen upon the 
medal. The admiral appeared before Cartha- 
gena, but the enterprize miſcarried; and the 
medal, which is to be ſeen to this day, con- 
firms the proverbial ſaying, that we ſhould” 
never ſell the bear's ſkin, till we have killed 
16. | 

Weſtminſter-abbey receives every day new 
monuments of the ſucceſſes of England in the 
laſt war. We there meet with buſts of good 
Carrara marble of the commanders, who moſt 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it. 

The conqueror of the Indies is to be ſeen there 
in all the pride of Afiatic pomp and magnifi- 
cence, His ſtatue, which ſtands ereQ, has, on 
each ſide of it, a lofty palm-tree, loaded with 
the trophies and ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. 

General Wolfe, who was killed at the expe- 
dition of Canada, where he was commander in 
chief, will have a monument ſtill more ſtrikin 
and characteriſtical. I ſaw a compleat model 
of it, in the ſculptor's workeſhop, ſuch as it is 
to be executed in marble. A grenadier is re- 
preſented ſupporting him unarmed, expiring, 
and reclined upon an antique couch, and, at the 

| fame 
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ſame time, ſhewing him at a diſtance, Victory, 
which flies towards him, with a crown of lau- 
rel: oppoſite to this figure, a groupe of military 
men and Canadians exprels, by a variety of dit- 
ferent attitudes, the moſt profound ſorrow: the 
drooping hero has, as a carpet under his feet, a 
great pair of colours, thrown there at random, 
part of which falls upon the monument : upon 
theſe colours are reprefented three flower-de- 
luces, in the ſtrongeſt embroidery. 

The gardens of Vauxhall, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of bye and bye, preſent to the view, in a great 
ſaloon, lately built, and which ſerves as a porch 
to the rotunda, four large pictures, which are 
by no means to the honour of the French. The 
national antipathy of the Engliſh to the latter 
ſeems to have raiſed the imagination and the 
hand of Mr. Hayman, the painter, above what 
the pencil of an Engliſhman is capable of pro- 
ducing. Theſe pictures repreſent the laſt con- 
queſts of the Engliſh in the four quarters of the 
world. In that of Canada is repreſented a ge- 
neral, diſtributing food to the inhabitants of 
Quebec reduced to the utmoſt ſtraights by fa- 
mine, during a ſiege, which was made very 
ſhort, by the want of proviſions and ammunition 
of all forts. A tender and noble compaſſion are 
viſible in the countenance and the whole attitude 

was ſatisfied with a ſingle view of theſe mo- 
numents: I was as ſhort a time about it as pol- 


ſible; but JI often ſaw Frenchmen detained there 


by charitable Engliſhmen, who gave them a 
circumſtantial explanation of the whole piece. 


I heard one of theſe aſking a journeyman ſculp- 


tor, the meaning of the three flower-de-luces, 


repreſented upon the colours, which lay _—_ 
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the feet of general Wolfe: the anſwer was as 


diſagreeable as laconic, that is, it was juſt ſuch 


as ſhould be expected. 

Lewis the Fourteenth is the firſt modern ſo— 
vercign, who inſulted foreign nations by ſtand- 
ing monuments of this kind: but they have ſince 
paid him in his own coin, Upon a view of theſe 
trophies and monuments, we may ſay, with the 


Greeks, who when they had ſubdued the Tro- 


jans, lamented their victory: 


Faſtũs pœnaſque expendimus omnes. En. xi. 
We are all puniſhed for our pride. 


The animoſity, which is nouriſhed and. per- 
petuated by theſe monuments, ſeizes all occaſions 
to ſhew and make itſelf felt: it would even pro- 
ceed to contempt in thoſe, who, being perfect 
novices in the affairs of this world, do not know 
how inconſtant fortune is in beſtowing her fa- 
vours *. | | 

This animoſity did not fail to take advantage 
of the affair ol ihe chevalier d Eon, which is 
unhappily but 00 well known, It procured him 
zealous partiſans amongſt perſons of all ranks 


* „ Foituna {zvo ta negotio 
25 * Et lucum infolentem ludere pertinax, 
« Tranfiuntat incertos honores, 
„ Nunc mihi, nunc aliis benigna.” 


Hor. l. iii. od. 29. 


But Fortune, ever-changing dame, 
Indulges her malicious joy, 
And conſtant plays her haughty game, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy; 
To-day to me her bounty flows, 
And now to others ſhe the bliſs beſtows. = - 
| a 
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and conditions, who, under the thew of zeal 
for the delence of oppreſſed vittue, harbour a 
ſecret deſign to turn the French into ridicule. 
This deſign ſeems to have deterred ſhewing it- 
ſelf openly, till ſentence had paſſed againſt the 
chevalicr at the court of king's bench. 

After this judgment had been pronounced, the 

ambaſſador of France ſent to a public exhibition 
of productions of the Engliſh pencil, a ſmail oval 
picture of himſelf, by Moni. Michael Vanloo, 
who had not exerted his {kill in that perfor- 
mance, The directors of the exhibition intend- 
cd this picture a diftinguiſhed place in the moit 
honourable part of the ſaloon; but they took 
care to contraſt it with a portrait as big as the 
life of the chevalier d Eon, drawn in a grand 
uniform, with a great laced hat down ta his 
eyes, one hand clapped io the hilt of his ſword, 
with the air of a Drawcanfir, and the other 
opening a quarto volume, in a blue cover, which 
contained his memoirs. As often as I went to ſee 
this exhibition, I never paſſed before the two 
pieces, but all the Englith preſent, men and wo- 
men, were ſo kind as to let me know, that the 
large figure repreſented the chevalier d'Eon, and 
the little one was the portrait of the French am- 
- baſſador. 

It ſhould, notwithſtanding be remarked b 
the way, that many particulars, connected wit 
the Engliſh manners and cuſtoms, and which 
neceſſarily reſult from thence, might be miſtaken 
for effeQs of this animoſity, though they are quite 
foreign to it, however obſervers may be impoſed 
upon by firſt appearances. - 

Of this nature was the abrupt manner, in 
which people roſe, and quitted me, to ſeek for a 
perſon that ſpoke French : this was the IR. 
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of pol: teneſs; but before I became uſed to it, I 
conſidered it only as an inſtance of ſurlineſs and 
il- humour, ariſing from the antipathy between 
the two nations. 

The French are likewiſe apt to imagine, that 
it is on account of their country, they are puſh- 
ed and thoved in the moſt frequented ſtreets, and 
often driven into the kennel ; but they are miſ- 
taken, The Engliſh walk very fait; their 
thoughts being entirely engroſſed by buſineſs, 
they are very punctual to their appointments, 
and thoſe, who happen to be in their way, are 
ſure to be ſufferers by it: conſtantly darting for- 
ward, they juſtle them with a force proportion- 
ed to their bulk and the velocity of their motion. 
1 have ſeen foreiggers, not uſed to this exerciſe, 
let themſelves be toſſed and whirled about a long 
time, in the midſt of a crowd of paſſengers, who 
had nothing elſe in view, but to get forward. 
Having foon adopted the Engliſh cuſtom, I 
made the beſt of my way through crowded 

ſtreets, exerting my utmoſt efforts to ſhun per- 
ſons, who were equally careful to avoid me. 


We 


1 We meet with a lively deſcription of this buſtle 
and motion in the ſtreets, in the ſcene, where Plau- 
tus deſcribes, after Philemon the buſtle of the 
pore of Athens, and of the entrance that leads to 


8 Pleniſſime eos qui adverſum eunt aſpellito, 
« Detcude, deturba in viam; hec hie di ciplina 
* peſſima eſt; 


6« Currenti, properanti haud icquim dignum 
> OM habet decedere: * 


Ita. 
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We ſhould be equally in an error, if we were 
to imagine, that the Engliſh faſhions, diametri- 
cally oppoſite to thoſe of France, are contrived 
in the manner they are, in order to avoid all re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of our nation: on the contra- 
ry, if the former are any way influenced by 
the latter, it is by the deſire of imitating them. 
A mode begins to be out of date at Paris, juſt 
when it has been introduced at London by ſome 
Engliſh nobleman. The court and the firſt-rate 
nobility immediately take it up: it is next intro- 
duced about St. James's, by thoſe that ape 
the manners of the court; and, by the time it 
has reached the city, a contrary mode alread 
prevails at Paris, where the Engliſh bringing 
with them the obſolete mode; appear like the 
people of another world, The little hats, for 
example, at preſent ſo faſhionable in France, 

2gin to be wore by the nobility, who borrowed 
the model trom Paris: by degrees the Engliſh 
will come at the diminutive ſize: but the great 
hats will then be reſumed at Paris. This holds. 


% Ita tres ſimul res agendz ſunt, quando unam 
© occeperis, | 
« Et currendum eſt, & pugnandum, & jurgandum 
n | 
Mercator. act. v. c 2. 
Drive thoſe forward, who ate coming towards you, 
puſh them on, force them into the middle of the 
ſtreet; when you ate running on, and when you are 
in the greateſt hurry imagĩinable, ſcarce any body will 
vouchſafe to- make way for you: ſo you have 
three things at once upon your hands, when you 
© have undertaken but one; you muſt run, fight and 
* ſcold by the way. | 
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good in general, with regard both to men and 
womens apparel *. 

I. took care to enquire at the Royal-Exchange 
into the particulars of the treatment, which the 
duke de Nivernois met with there in his em- 
baſſy. The Gazette of France made mention 
of it at the time, and it had very much the ap- 
pearance of an inſult. 

Curioſity had led that nobleman to the Royal- 
Exchange. After he had walked all over it, 
juſt as he approached the great gate, leading to 
the ſtreet, it was ſhut upon him. At this, he 
diſcovered ſome ſurprize; and the report having 
ſpread, that the duke was there, he was ſur- 
rounded, preſſed, and ſqueezed by the crowd, 
till he reached the oppoſite gate, which he found 
half ſhut. 

Upon this occaſion, I was informed, nay I 
found by my own experience, that the Royal- 
Exchange is opened before one o'clock ; that at 
two, one of the folding-doors, which opens into 
the ſtreet, is hut; at half an hour after two, 
the other folding door is alſo ſhut, together with 
one belonging to. the oppoſite gate: : the folding- 
door that remains open, is half ſhut at three 
quarters of an hour after two, and at three all 
the gates are locked, ſo that thoſe who ſtay be- 
hind till the hour is paſt, are ſure to be locked 
in till between four and five. 

Now it happened, that the duke de Nivernois 
preſented himſelf at the door, that leads to the 


1 Extrapelus tonſor dum circuit ora Luperci 
„ Expungitque genas, altera barba ſubit. Mart. 
Whilſt Extrapelus, the barber, ſhaves the beard 
of Lupercus, and takes the hair from his chin, a 
new beard grows in the place of the firſt, 
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great ſtrect, juſt as it was ſhutting. With re. 
gard to the ſurrounding crowd, | was informed 
by ſeveral bankers, who were then upon Change, 
that the crowd was occaſioned by the general 
eagerneſs of the multitude to ſee a man, who, 
by his magnificence and affability, had concili. 
ated the affection of the Engliſh of all ranks; 
of a man, in competition with whom, the che- 
valier d' Eon would have found no patronage, 
had he reduced himſelf to that dilemma ; in a 
word, of a man, whom England views with the 
ſame eye as France, and who, having united 
the two nations in their opinion concerning him, 
might carry that union as far as he thought pro- 
per: 
| 1 Cui, licet impares 
© Formas atque animos mittere ſub jugo. 


MANNER OF LIVING IN LONDON. 


THE punctuality, with which they ſhut the 
gates of the Royal-Exchange, is connected with 
the general mtereſt of commerce: it leaves only 
a a limited time to thoſe ſpeculations: and parhes, 

which, without that precaution, would degene- 
rate into idle chat, and never have an end. 
Thoſe, which are only juſt begun, they termi- 
nate in the coffee-honſes about the Change. 
The banker, the Engliſh trader, and the foreign 
merchazr.ts, divided according to their ſeveral na- 
tions, have each 2 coffce-houſe near the Royal- 
Exchange, as the advocates and attornies be- 
longing to the parliament of Paris have their 

bench at the Palais. 
The manner in which the En gli bankers 
and merchants live, notwithſtanding abe tend at- 
| | tending 


= 
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tending a commerce of ſuch immenſe extent, 


is the ſame with that of the lawyers, phyſicians, 


and all the citizens in general. They riſe a lit- 
tle of the lateſt; and paſs an hour at home, 
drinking tea with their families ; about ten the 
go to the coffee-houſe, where they ſpend another 
hour : then they go home, or meet people about 
buſineſs: at two o'clock they go to Change: in 
their return, they lounge a little longer at the 
coffee-houſe, and then dine about four. Thirty 
years ago, two was the hour of dining, and be- 
fore that one : the hour of going to Change in- 
terfered with dinner-time, ſo that the merchants 
thought it moſt adviſeable, not to dine till their 
return from Change. Since this arrangement, 
dinner concludes the day, and they give the re- 
mainder of it to their friends. Acquaintances 
meet at clubs, formed by conneCtions of good 
fellowſhip or neighbourhood. In ſummer, the 
remainder of the day is paſſed either at ſome of 
the public walks, or in a country excurſion, if 
they happen to have a villa near London, A- 
bout ten at night they go home to bed, after 
a ſlight repaſt. In all ſeafons, the London mer- 
chants generally retire to the country on Sa- 
turdays, and do not return till Monday at Change- 
time. 15 


Inferior dealers, and even mechanits them- 


ſelves, imitate this manner of living, as far as 


in them lies: in the month of May, the ſhops 
and warehouſes are not opened till about eight 
o'clock. Mechanics, of the loweſt ſort, even 
journeymen themſelves, carry Engliſh indepen- 
dence {till farther : nothing, but want of money, 
can compel them to work. If they are obliged 

to do buſineſs, they, as it were, fight with their 
| taſk: they go to it like madmen, and like peo- 


ple 
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* 


ple enraged at being conſtrained to labour. 
They chuſe rather to toil in this manner, with 
all their might, and to reſt themſelves from time 
to time, than to paſs the whole day gently and 
eaſily in their employ. The buſineſs is carried 
on the better for this ardour of the artificer this 
appears evidently, from the perfection of 
all Engliſh manufacture, whether of ſteel or 
needlework. The taylor, in his ſhop, the ſhoe- 
maker, &c. either is at work, or reſts himſelf : 
he is ſeldom ſeen to trifle away his time in ſing- 
ing or whiſtling. 

The perfection of handicraft-work, and the 
love of liberty in the loweſt claſs of artificers, 
contribute equally to render Engliſh manufac- 
tures very dear. In vain has the ſtate attempted 
to diminiſh this exceſſive dearneſs, by laying 
ſuch heavy taxes as render it impoſſible for them 
to have money beforehand : they enter into aſſo- 
ciations, they refuſe to work, they revolt; and 
obtain an increaſe of their wages, when the lat- 
ter become inſufficient to enable them to live 


as uſual ; and this ts always a great burthen upon 
trade. | 


COMMERCE AND MERCHANTS. 


BANKERS and merchants, who have moſt 
buſineſs upon their hands, do not confine them- 
ſelves conſtantly to their compting- houſes, ex- 
cept the two foreign poſt-days. The idle time, 
which this procures them, amazed me at firſt; 
but my ſurprize ceaſed, when I was given to 
underſtand, that they, by no means, keep the 
| ſame number of books as the French and Italian 
merchants, As they enter upon buſineſs e 

| | that 
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that ſpirit of order and regularity, which cha- 
racterizes their nation, ſimple minutes ſuffici- 
ently enable them to tranſact the moſt important 
concerns. 

The offices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
of the ſeveral departments depending or con- 
nected with them, are not ſo numerous in Eng- 
land, nor filled with ſuch a number of clerks, as 
in many other countries. If buſineſs had been 
tranſacted in the Roman empire, compoſed of 
large provinces, which are now become king- 
doms, with the ſame tedious formalities as it is 
at preſent conducted in the different ſtates of 
Europe, it ſeems problematical, whether Rome 
and its ſuburbs would have been -able to contain 
ſuch-a number of offices. 

The debt-book, which an Engliſh merchant 
carries always in his pocket, often contains a 
greater number of objects than our largeſt vo- 
lumes. Add to this, that commercial affairs 
do not ſo much depend upon the pen as the head: 
the greateſt gains are next to the greateſt riſks: 
a great riſk is run in every thing; and the mer- 
chant, who is concerned to the value of a hun- 
- dred thouſand pounds, may, by a variety of 
chances, which he bravely encounters, ſee his 
fortune, in the ſpace of a ſingle day, either dou- 
bled or utterly ruined. 

Theſe debt-books are the chief baſis of the 
opulence and grandeur of the nation: it is theſe 
thai cover the ſeas of the four different parts of 
the globe with ſhips; it is theſe that occaſion 
wars, and enable the nation to bear them; it is 
theſe, that triumph at proſperous events, and 

Vor. I. 8 that, 
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that, in times of public calamity, repair mis- 
fortunes, and keep the conquerors in awe &. 
The Engliſh merchant, conſidered in this point 
of light, is juſt what a famous French farmer 
of the revenues [Samuel Bernard] cauſed him- 
ſelf to be repreſented in a print, the engraving 
of which is an ornament worthy of the choiceſt 
cabinets. In this print, the farmer-general is 
Tepreſented with one hand upon a terraqueous 
globe, and giving with the other his orders to 
veſlels, which ſet ſail for different ports. 
The Engliſh merchants, however, have 
books fit to be {aid before the magiſtrate, who 
fits at Guildhall to take cognizance of conteſts 
between traders; but theſe books arc kept in a 
ſummary way, without any uſcleſs repetition or 
ſuperfluous detail. Every banker, every mer- 
chant, has, generally ſpeaking, a partner, whoſe 
only buſinels is to keep his books, and take care 
of his accompts; the principal perſon in the 
partnerſhip ſuperintends the buſineſs. Theſe 
departments are regulated not fo much by the 
_ Ereatnets of the capital, as by ability and intel- 
ligence. They have likewife their apprentices ; 
but notwithſtanding this apprentice-fee is ſo high, 
and notwithſtanding the ſervices, which may 


* « Merſes profundo, pulchrior evenit ; 
„ LyuCere, multa proruit integrum 
Cum laude, victorem, geretque 
* Pizla conjugibus loquenda.”. 
37 | HorarT. 
In ocean plunge them, up they buoy more bright ; 
At arms oppoſe them, they ſhall rout your train; 
In force united, and approv'd in fight, 
With total ruin on the buly plain, 
And battles wage, to be the future boaſt 
Of their proud conſorts o'er our vanquiſh'd hoſt. 
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july be expected from theſe youths, during the 
ſeven years of their initiation, bankers and mer- 

chants of the firſt claſs continue to tale them 
only, when they cannot well avoid it. 

The apprentice being generally ſome rich 
man's ſon, who gives to the amount of a thou- 
ſand pounds with him, either applies diligently 
to buſineſs, or he negleQs it. In the former 
caſe. he will acquire a compleat knowledge, 
to his own emolument, and my prejudice. In 
the latter, I ſhall have a uſeleſs perſon in my 
houſe, who will only diſturb thoſe that mind my 
affairs: but the merchants prefer this ſecond caſe 
to the firſt; and, for this reaſon, do not require 
the apprentice to do any buſineſs; ſo that, to the 
great ſatisfaction of his maſter, he ſpends his 
whole time in taking his pleaſure. 

In other ſtations and conditions of life, in vir- 
tue of a law of Henry the Eighth, abrogated by 
queen Mary, and revived by queen Elizabeth, 
app renticeſhips require the ſame time. They 
ollen commence at the age of fourteen, and end 
at the twenty-farſt year, which in England is 
the time that concludes minority, in perſons of 
all ranks and ſtations in life. They are propor- 
tionably expenſive ; and in London the appren- 
tices compoſe 2 numerous body, which has fre- 
quently had ſome influence in the ſtate. The 
conſtitute the ſecond order in a city, where the 
firſt is formed by the merchants and artiſans, 
divided into companies, and endowed with pri- 
vileges, which they take care to ſecure and ex- 
tend at every revolution. 

Theſe companies have all of them annual of- 
ficers, choſen out of the body, whoſe police they 
preſerve and maintain. They have twelve prin- 
cipal bodies of citizens, which are the ſame thing 
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at London as the ſix bodies at Paris, Theſe are 
the mercers, grocers, drapers, fiſh-mongers, 
goldſmiths, ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haber- 
daſhers, ſalters, iron-mongers, vintners, and 
clothworkers; theſe trades compoſe the twelve 
companies, out of which the lord-mayor, that 
is to ſay, the chief magiſtrate of the city of 
London, is annually choſen. 

He has a place, attendants and equipages, 
the magnificence of which ſeems to ſuit a ſove- 
reign. He keeps open houſe, and, upon certain 
occaſions, gives entertainments, at which the 
| king is ſometimes preſent. His juriſdiction is 
| of great extent, and, in many caſes, there lies 
; 


no appeal from it. Finally, he has ſuch an in- 
fluence on the city of London, as more than once 
has alarmed the crown, and been productive of 
moſt important revolutions. In a word, the 
Tord-mayor of London has more of the appear- 
ance, and, even of the real power, of a prince, 
| than the fovercigns of many petty ſtates. It, 
however, fometimes happens, that the perſon 
choſen to fill that important office, declines it: 
zin which caſe, he is obliged to pay down a fine 
| of one hundred marks. 
ö The court has only a very remote influence 
on the election of this magiſtrate, which is often 
made in a manner diametrically oppoſite to its 
views. The kings of England themſelves ſome- 
times contrive to be enrolled in one of the twelve 
companies above-mentioned, King William, 
when he was prince of Orange, was made mem- 
ber of that of the drapers. When the city of 
London, in imitation of the example ſet by cer- 
| tain Greek republics, is for honouring with its 
| freedom any foreigner of diſtinction, he is obliged 
to get himlelf enrolled in one of the twelve com- 
| panies. 
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panies. The duke of Brunſwic, who, in the 
laſt war, ſerved England fo well in Germany, 
has lately been honoured with this diſtinction, 
which his ſervices ſo richly deſerve. After a grand 
entertainment from the city of London, on re- 
ceiving his fre&dom, in a golden box, he choſe 
io be made a member of the grocers company, 
to which the lord-mayor at that time bclonged. 
'The leaders of the oppoſition in parliament, 
though often men of the nobleſt families, are 
ambitious of being free of the city, as that free- 
dom 1s a pledge of mutual attachment between 
them and the people. The renowned pa'riot, . 
lord Chatham, has likewiſe been enrolled in the 
grocers company. 8 | 

London was formerly inhabited by merchants 
and trades-people only; the nobility came up to 
town, as to a kind of fair well provided with inns, 
where they were to ſtay but a ſhort time; before 
they began to build thoſe fine houfes, the num- 
ber of which encreaſes daily. The change, 
which this occaſions in the natural ſtate of Lon- 
don, will neceſſarily be followed by eſſential al- 
terations in its political ſtate. 

The latitude with which the Engliſh mer- 
chant and banker tranſact their own buſineſs, . 
does not prevent their obſerving the moſt ſcru- 
pulous exaQuneſs in their dealings with others. 
A banker, to whom a bill was brought to be ac. 
cepted, having taken a pen, and ſigned the ini- 


tial letters of his name, happened to caſt an eye 


upon his books; finding that he owed nothing. 
to the perſon who drew upon him, he ſcratched 
out thoſe initial letters, and refuſed to accept the 
bill. The affair was debated, and determined> 
by merchants upon *Change in my preſence: the 

deciſion was, that he, who ſigned the initial let- 
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ters of his name upon the bill, had accented it, 
and was obliged to pay the money. They even 
went lo far, as to affirm, that he would hare 
been equally obliged, if he had only made a ver- 
bal promiſe to accept it, or, if he had taken the 
pen, in preſence of witneſſes, to fign the accep- 
tance, tho' he might have changed his mind a- 
terwards. Forms, faid the merchants who 
decided the point, are punctually to be obſerv- 
ed: we muit either ſtrictly conform to them, 
or place implicit confidence in each other's ho- 
neity,* 

{ ſhall not enter into a long detail, concerning 
the preſent ſtate of commerce, and of the ['ne- 
liſn manufactures. All that can be advanced 
upon that ſubjec has been already exhauſted in 
books, which are well known to the public, 
Trnele manufactures, which are now in ſo flou- 
riſning a condition, owe their origin to the per- 
ſecuting ſpirit, which baniſhed them out of 
France, and before that, out of Flanders: The 
duke of Alva's ſuc. effes having removed all op- 
poſition to his will, he endeavoured to render the 
Inquiſition more rigorous than ever, and gave it 
himſelf the appellation of the Broopy Coun- 
Cit; inſomuch, that he baniſhed from Flanders 
the beſt artificers and manufacturers, who, re- 
tiring to England, ſettled themſelves in the cities 
of Norwich, Glouceſter, &c. upon which the 
towns of Flanders were ' drained of inhabt- 
tants*.” The revocation of the edict of Nantes 


has ſince proved equally advantageous to Eng- 


land. | 


* D'Aubigne, Hiſt. Univ. in the year 5 o, |. v. 
chap. 33. M. de Thou, |. xlix. p. 618. 
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ANNUITIES ON LIVES. 
FROM the loweſt citizen to the firſt noble. 


man in England, all ranks and conditions furniſh 
matter for ſpeculation. The duke of Bedford: 
publicly deals in annuities for life, which have 
had ſuch ill ſucceſs in France in the hands of 
certain noblemen and governors of Hoſpitals, 
at leaſt, with regard to lenders T. The only 
riſk in theſe loans in France turns upon the death 
of the lender. But in England they riſk at every 
thing. Money is, with equal readineſs, advanced 
upon the life of the lender, the borrower, or of 
any other perſon. A man, who has a place 
or employment, is defirous of enſuring bread 
lends money apontimerriyczed. with this view, 
his own life he will receive but one per cen: 
but, at his death, his wife and children will 
touch twelve, fifteen, and twenty per cent. this 
may either happen the very day alter the loan, 


+ la the tenth century, the Gallic church invent- 
ed this commerce, with regard to its funds, by the: 
title of PRECaRious ConTRract, By refizning their 
lands, &c. to the church, &c. the owners retained. 
the uſufru for lite, and received double the value 
in the church's money. Thoſe, who gave up the 
uſuftuct of the eſtate, received ſtill greater advan» 
tages, the threefold value of it. This commerce 
was afterwards introduced in Italy, and greatly con- 
tiibuted to make all eſtates in land fall into the hands 
of eccleſiaſtics. The troubles of thoſe times rencer- 
ed all property fo precarious, that the leaſt cverous 
poſſeſſors of eſlates were thereby determined to en- 
ter into theſe fatal contracts. 


G 4 +” or 
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or never, if the lender ſhould live to bury his 
wife and children. The danger is anticipated 
by lending upon the head of the father of the 
lender, or the father of the borrower. Loans 
of this ſort are ſometimes limited to five or ſeven 
years, on condition of paying an intereſt, pro- 
portioned to the ſhortneſs of the time, and the 
danger of loſing both principal and intereſt, if 
the perſon upon whoſe head the money has been 
lent, does not live the five or ſeven years. It is 
chiefly with noblemen, who launch into extra- 
vagance, that ſuch contracts are entered into: a 
reſource, which the nobility of other countries, 
who are for haſtening {till taſter to their deſtruc- 
tion, are deprived ot; but whether for the pub— 
lic benefit or not, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine. A local reaſon gave riſe 10. thaſe CODKTRERE 
in Ens are entailed; and, in virtue of this 
regulation, the children of the deceaſed, or the 
next heir, immediately take poſſeſſion of theſe 
eſtates, without being liable to pay any debts of 
the deceaſed. If a nobleman is obliged to mort- 
gage his eſtate for the payment of his creditors, 
they receive no benefit from it, but during his 
life-time. 

Beſides theſe riſks, it is always to be feared, 
leſt the above contracts ſhould be laid before 
the courts of judicature, which, being attached 
to their old principles and methods of proceeding, 
frequently reject or condemn them as palliatives 
to extortion and uſury. 3 

The Engliſh have the regiſter of all ſpe- 
culations on theſe ſubjects, in the celebrated 
treatiſe of Mr. de Moivre *, upon annuitics 


* A French refugee, born at Vitti in Champagne. 
for 
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for life; here are tables, which ſhew, at one 
view, the value of lives, whatever may be the 
intereſt of money.“ This treatiſe was firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1729. The author has 
' lince given a more full and complete edition 
of it in 1743. It is now become a ſort of code 
of loans, and life annuities, which has rendered 
them exceeding common. 

The Bank of England is a kind of n 
meter in all commercial affairs ; its riſing or ſink- 
ing accelerates or retards them. This is the 
ſtrong box of the whole nation; a ſtrong box, 
to which the king has no key. The funds be- 
long to numbers of individuals. Some politici- 
ans would be glad, that it was under the care of 
the parliament; which, ſay they, would greatly 
:ncreaſe its credit, and Tender buſineſs much ea- 
ſier to tranſact. Whether it was for this reaſon 
of public intereſt, or on account of views of 
private emolument, they were in hopes of ſome 
advantage accruing to the ſtate from the renew- 
al of the charter, which authorized the eſtabliſn- 
ment of this bank, in 1694. The famous Mr. 
Law took from hence the model, which he be- 
gan to work upon in France: but an attempt to 
make ſuch an eſtabliſhment in this kingdom is 
like planting a vineyard in England. | 

Bank-bills are engraved upon paper as thin as 
a ſpider's web, inſomuch, that it appears almoſt 
impoſſible to expunge or alter a word in them : 
care is likewiſe taken to print the ſum written at 
full length. Notwithſtanding this circumſpecti- 
on, frauds are committed; but this affe &s the 
perſon only, into whoſe hands the bill is fallen : 
the bank pays no more than the ſum entered 
under ſuch a number in its books, upon preſent- 


ing the bill, | 
G 5 | If. 
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If the Dutch chuſe rather to place their mo- 
ney in this bank, at three per cent. than at five 
per cent. in France, upon the royal loans, it is 
not ſo much on account of the ſecurity of the 
funds, as of the invariable certainty of payment, 
Beſides, as they have much leſs commerce with 
France than with England, they are far better 
acquainted with the paper-credit of the latter 
kingdom. 

Proper meaſures ſeem to have been taken by 
the Engliſh, to prevent every connexion and 
correſpondence in buſineſs between them and the 
French. Such merchandize, as is the product 
of France, or its manufaQures, is entirely pro- 
hibited, or loaded with duties, 'the enormity of 
which is equivalent to an expreſs prohibition. 
Certain drugs and medicines, prints and books, 
bought at Paris, by the ſurgeon, with whom I 
came from Dover to London, paid at the cuſtom- 
bouſe three-fourths of the. money that they coſt; 
and, with regard to the ſum, the ſurgeon's word 
was taken. But commerce is like wi ater, which 
is making continual efforts to come to its proper 
level; and, if it be prevented from gaining this 
level openly, it finds it underground. Frarce 
ever did, and ever will find, a ſure remcdy 
again Engliſh prohibitions, by its contraband 
trade; a remedy the more effectual, as the Engliſh 
have the ſame prejudices in favour of French 
manufactures, which the French have with re- 
gard to thoſe of England: with this difference, 
that whilit England draws articles of importance 
from France, ſuch as wines, ſilks, &c, the ſup- 
Plies the French in return with nothing but trifles 
ot little or no value *, TI have 


* we ſhould no: ai with the'e trifler, the 
tobacco, 


ON ENGLAND. 1 
I have heard it affirmed, even by merchants 
themſelves, that good hats or good ſtuffs, whe-. 
ther ſilk or woollen, are made only in France ; 
that Engliſh hats ſuck in the water like ſponges ; 
that the Engliſh ſilks are mere paper ; that their 
woollen ſtuffs are as ſtiff as paſte-board ; and 
that their lace is like papier- machẽ. The ladies 
have ſtill a more diſadvantageous idea of them : 
an Engliſh lady, that has the good fortune to 
procure a French ſilk gown, is ſure to eclipſe all 
the belles in company, eſpecially if that gown 
has been made at Paris. 
If, to theſe caprices, we add the cheapneſs of 
work i in France, in compariſon to the dearneſs 
in England, together with the proportionable - 
profit reſulting trom thence to the Engliſh mer- 
chants, we ſhall be convinced, that, if public 
intereſt produces a neceflity for the moſt rigo- 
rous prohibitions of French commodities, pri- 
vate Jucre can find a thouſand ways to evade 
and bid defiance to theſe prohibitions. Con- 
traband trade furniſhes the means: it is carried 
on by ſtratagems and cunning, and ſometimes 
with an intrepidity proportioned to the greatneſs 
of the profit attending it. Carriages to tranſ- 
port merchandize of this fort, and magazines 
tor depoſiting it, are eafily found. The little 
Tſe of Man, which lies almoſt at an equal dif- 
tance from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 


tobacco, which the farmers- general get from Eng- 
land: this branch of trade procutes millions to Eng- 
land, ſince to prevent an inconfiderable contraband : 
trade, the farmers have ſtopped the paſſes of Alface, 
and deſtroyed the plantations of Cletac, Tonneins, . 
c. The Engliſh-approved of this meatme the more, 
as war itſelf does not interrupt. thoſe tupplies, now - 
become indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
was, b 


— — 
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was, with regard to this contraband trade, the 
ſame as Dombe in France had been durin 

many years. This iſland, in which horſes and 
all ſorts of animals are very diminutive, in com- 
pariſon to thoſe of the three kingdoms above- 
mentioned, belonged in full ſovereignty to the 
houſe of Athol, which conſtantly rejected the 


moſt advantageous offers for it by the crown“. 


The bargain was, at length, . concluded, juſt 
when I arrived at London: -the parliament of 
England, by paying down 70, ooo l. ſterling, 
has deprived the contraband traders of their 
ſecureſt magazine, and their moſt commodious 
and uſeful factory. But avarice, which goes in 

ueſt of merchanaize to the Indies, will always 


And means to procure it from a country within 


a day's fail. 

It is to the difference of the price of labour, 
that the commerce of France owes its principal 
advantage over that of England: an advantage 
chiefly derived from the different value of mo- 
ney. It is not ſo much the numerary quanti- 
ty which determines this value, as the eſtima- 
tion of the current intereſt: the dearneſs of 
ſpecies has, in this light, the ſame effect as 
its ſcarcity, Hence, if money were as abun- 
dant in France as it is in England, far from 


* One of the judges, that tried Charles the Firſt, 
and had juſt been pardoned by Chatles the Second, 
happening to be in the Iſle of Man, was there ſci-- 
ed, by order of the dutcheſs of Athol, who, at that 
time, poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of that iſland. He 
was brought to a trial, and condemned to ſuffer the 
puniſhment inflicted upon ſuch as are guilty of high- 
treaſon, though king Charles the Second interceded 
in bis bebalf, 


_ diminiſh» 
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diminiſhing and reducing the rate of intereſt, 
the advantage of the manufacturer would re- 
quire that this intereſt ſhould be kept upon 
the preſent footing. I leave it to others to ex- 
plain this paradox, which I give the reader as 
I had it from Engliſh bankers. 

I will even ſuppoſe England to be richer 
than France in current coin, becauſe all the 
ſpecie coined at the Tower of London, ſince 
Charles the Second incluſively, circulates in 
trade; whereas the bulk of the preſent nume- 
rary money in France is partly formed of the 
ſpecie coined in the reign, of Lewis the Four- 
teenth; a ſpecie, which has ſupplied materials 
to the new coinage in the latter part of that 
prince's reign, and that which was made in the 
time of the regency. 

Be that as it will; when I ſaw in London 
the guineas of Charles the Second, and king 
William, upon the ſame footing in commerce 
with thoſe coined at preſent, I could never con- 
celve the nature of that operation upon the coin-- 
age, which was ſaid to be ſuperintended by Sir 
Laac Newton, whom queen Anne had appoint- 
ed maſter of the mint. The caſe i 15, doubtleſs, 
the ſame with this operation as with many 
others, whoſe importance has been equally 
vaunted: it reminds us of the floating ſticks 
in the fable “. 

"TW flouriſhing flate of trade in London ap- 
pears from the wealth of the merchants, from - 
the rapidity and immenſity of the fortunes made 
by it, which may be compared to thoſe ac- 
quired by the management of the finances in 
other countries, We may form a OY of 


# See La Fontaine, | 
theſe 
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theſe fortunes from that of Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, who built and endowed houſpitals, and 
erected the Royal-Exchange, at his own ex- 
pence. The ſtatue of that knight is to Be 
ſcen in one of the four porticos within th 
great edifice, In that which runs parallel to N 
there is a ſtatue of Sir John Barnard, who lived 
in our times, was reckoned a very great pa- 
triot, and acquired a conſiderable fortune by 
commerce. } 

Theſe fortuncs, either immediately by titles 
of nobility, with "which the kings of England, 
ſince Charles rne Second, are diſpoſed to honour 
them, or indirectly by marriages, produce the 
ſame effect in England, which wealth amaſſed 
in the finances does in other countries. They 
re-eſtabliſh antient families, and form a great 
number of new ones. Scarce are theſe new fa- 
milies formed, but they think themſelves upon a 
level with thoſe of the moſt antient nobility, 
who, far from being aſhamed of commerce, fre- 
quently bind their younger children W 
to merchants. 

Further, in conſequence of the economy re- 
quired by a molt extenſive commerce, and the 
atiention and care inſeparable from mercantile 
concerns, the great merchants are trained up in 
principles as favourable to the raiſing of a new 
family, and to the public manners ot a commer- 
cial ſtate, as the ſpirit of financiers is dangerous 
both to the public and to individuals. 

In their dealings, moſt citizens are at a word ; 
and when you have named their price, you 
muſt either take their goods or leave them. 
They have borrowed this cuſtom from the Qua- 
kers, and find it exceedingly convenient in diſ- 
patching buſineſs: for a child may in this caſe 

make 
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make any purchaſe, as well as a man thoroughly 
acquainted with the prices of the goods. 

A reputation for honeſty ſo facilitates the 
means of making a fortune, that merchants of 
all countries are led to declare themſelves to 
be of thoſe ſects, which profeſs ſtrict integri- 
ty, and a rigid purity of manners“. The 
lower ſort of people, who are always impoſed 
upon by external appearances, make a ſcruple 
of bargaining with a man of God, whoſe pro- 
bity, integrity, and holineſs are atteſted by all 
the principal perſons of a party, of which he 
is the chief ſupport. The ſons of this man of 
God + ſhut up ſhop, and enjoy, in an opulent 
ſucceſſion, the fruits of the hypocriſy of their 
father, and of the internal homage, which he 
always paid to the goddeſs Laverna Þ. 

| icarncd with attoniflment, that, in Eng- 
land, a conſiderable ſhaze of the commerce is, 
by public authority, the object of monopolies. 
Such are the India and Hudion's bay companies, 
&c. with regard to a capital part of joreign 
trade, There was great talk in London of 
ſuppoſing thele companies z but the private 


+. 8 quiſque ſuarum religionem habet 
velut pedifiequam.” S. Leo ad Theod. “ Every 
man makes religion a ſort of a handmaid to his in- 
ordinate deſites. This was, without doubt, explain- 
ed in the Pater-notier mentioned by Rabelafe, in 
the catalogue of books belonging to St. Victot's 
library. 

t lt is above al}, with reſpe& to ſaints of this 
ſort, that the promiſe is fulfilled: “ Scek firſt the 
kingdom of God, and his rignteouſneſs, and all thoſe 
things ſhaji be added. unto you,” 

+ Lhe goddeis of gain, 


intereſt 
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intereſt of almoſt all who have a vote at their 
meetings, prevents this extinction. Theſe com- 
panies have no ſhips of their own; and this 
they look upon as a great advantage, both to 
themſelves and the navy in general. They freight 
veſſels when they have occaſion, and often at a 
very {mall expence. The crew are ſupported by 
thoſe who fit out the veſſels: the only perſons 
on board, belonging to the company, are, the 
ſupercargo, the clerk, and captain, whom thoſe 
that fit out the ſhip might reject, but they ge- 
nerally admit them. 

London is ſaid to be furniſhed with different 
proviſions, as fiſh, &c. by monopolizers of the 
ſame fort. England is likewiſe ſupplied with 
hemp by another company, which has an ex- 
cluſive privilege for vending that commodity, 
As ſocieties, which undertake things of this na- 
ture, have "occafion for conſiderable funds, the 
means, by which they procure them, are bene- 
ficial to all the ſtock-holders, and the advantage 
accruing to the public from thence equally in- 
creaſes the common funds of the nation. | 

The motive, or rather the pretext, for taking 
theſe meaſures is, the fear leſt England ſhould 
not have ſufficient ſupplies of proviſions for her 
own ſubſiſtence, and the ſupport of her navy. 
From hence, in my opinion, reſults the follow- 
ing inconvenience, 

The undertakers, who know exactly the quan- 
tities requiſite for preſent conſumption, furniſh- 
ing themſelves only according to'the rate of that 
conſumption, keep proviſions always at the price 
they chuſe, that is to ſay, at the higheſt, They 
maintain, that the nation is a gainer thereby ; 
and thus they prove it. If, ſay they, every 


Engliſh merchant had it in his Power to _ 
N 
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niſh himſelf with commodities immediately 
from abroad, the quantity imported often ex- 
ceeding the conſumption, proviſions would be. 
come exceedingly cheap; which, as it would 
ruin individuals, would do the nation the ut- 
moſt prejudice, by ſending into foreign coun- 
tries a great deal more money than they draw 
from companies, which, by the excluſive pri- 
vilege, are enabled to ſet a price upon the 
commodity, and to fix the quantity to be im- 
ported, If, continue they, proviſions grow dearer 
to the Engliſh, who are the conſumers; at leaſt, 
the profit, which thereby accrues to the compa- 
ny, does not go out of England. ; 

Gain, in an extenſive commerce, like that of 
England, is generally the reſult of profound 


combinations, and well-digeſted ſpeculations 3 
E f . 81 n Ar 


entirely due to chance. A clerk belonging to 
the India- company, preparing to ſail from the 
Indies to England, could not, at his laſt voyage, 
get forty guineas from an indigent creditor, 
otherwiſe than in a fort of reeds, made uſe of in 
chairs and la:tices, which no merchant cared to 
take off his hands. The clerk, who was ob- 
liged to take them, diſtributed them in bundles 
on board the company s veſſels, amongſt cheſts 
of tea and other merchandize, which muſt be 
carefully packed up. Thus they paſſed, with- 
out paying either freight or duties. The com- 
pany thanked him for his attention ; and the 
clerk, having gathered together all his reeds, 
ſold them for 1700 guineas. | 
The love of humanity, under the direction of 
an enlightened policy, has, ſince the reign of 
Charles the Second, eſtabliſhed an expedient in 
England, the firſt idea of which was borrowed 


from 
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from the Jewiſh law : this expedient, at the ex- 
pence of a tew merchants, ſupplics commerce: 
with hands, and often with heads. The kin 
paſſes in parliament an ad, by which all inſol— 
vent debtors are cleared. An act of this ſort 
paſſed both houſes, during my reſidence in Lon- 
don. By this, a prodigious number of inſolvent 
debtors, confined in the Laghſh priſons, were 
ſet at liberty, Such an act had not paſſed for 
ſeven years before, that is the term generally re- 
quired for an act of inſolvency; but it was 
thought the king would have paſſed it ſooner, 
on account of the birth of his eldeſt fon, in 
1763. Y 
The nature of Engliſh commerce, the great 
_dearneſs of proviſions, and the manner of living, 
with the price of labour in that kingdom, increaſe 
| ESD 8 
he number of infolvent debrore PA FOO NAN 
generous and humane treatment from their credi- 
tors, when it appears evidently, that their bank- 
ruptcies are owing to misfortunes, and not to 
any fault of their own. In any caſe What- 
ever, a bankrupt is ſecure as to his perſon, by 
fairly giving up all his effects, without con- 
ing art, | 
. Erb are not acquainted with the * 
of contriving a fraudulent bankruptcy, by mak- 
ing uſe of the form eſtabliſhed in France to 
prove the crime, and bring the delinquent to 
_ Juſtice, as a weapon againſt their creditors. 
When there is any ſuſpicion of a bankruptcy's 
being fraudulent, the public is at the expence 
of proſecuting the offender. It bears the * 
ges of the whole proſecution; and the credi- 


tors are not obliged to double their als, _ 
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a neceſſity of being parties in the affair. Some 


relaxation and indulgence have in other coun- 
tries been granted in this article, for the ad- 
vantage, as it is ſaid, of commerce : this relax- 


ation is dated preciſely at the time, in which the 


author of 'Celemachus declared for the ſevereſt 
puniſhments of bankrupts, whom he conſidered 
as guilty, with reſpeCt to ſociety, either of miſ- 
maragement of the money, with which they 
were only entruited for a time; or of a negli- 
gence, in its conſequence as fatal as the worſt 
miſmanagement. 

With regard to common debts, executions 
reach only the body, and not the goods,“ in 
virtue of the law of HaBras Corevs: their 
eflect is ſuſpended, as well as in criminal caſes, 
by giving ſecurity; and where that cannot be 
procured, they are put in force again{ all per- 
ſons, of whatever ſtation or rank. If the debt 
exceeds forty ſhillings, the creditor may have 
the debtor arreſted in his own houſe ; but the 
officers employed to ſeize him, are not allow- 
ed to break open his door. Al ſorts of ſtra- 
tagems, however, are lawful, in order to get 
25 his habitation. T heſe artifices conſtitute 
a part of the trade of the Hheriff*s officers ; 
they ſeldom miſs their aim, ,when they are 
well paid. The goggs of the debtor are not 
liable to be ſeized, except in the caſe of bank- 
ruptcy 

England is not afraid of being api 
with inhabitants. One of the moſt noted mem- 
bers of parliament, happening to ſpeak in the 
houſe of commons, concerning the expulſion 
of the Jeſuits from France and Portugal, ex- 


preſſed himſelf to this effect: © I wiſh they 


Execution may be either againſt the body or 
zoods. I. 


5 would 
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would all come ever to England“: they would 
bring with them the means of living and ſup- 
porting themſelves: at leaſt, they would bring 
with them their hands.” OY 

It is in conſeqence of this way of thinking, 
which 1s general in England, that the famous 
father la Valette was received in that coun- 
try, after being baniſhed from Martinico. I 
have ſeen, at Hammerſmith, the houſe which 
he occupied almoſt two years. He lived there 
with French Jeſuits, who ferved him as fac- 
tors. and clerks, and did the duty of confel- 
fors and chaplains amongſt the Roman catho- 
lic inhabitants of the place. He there began 
trade, being ſupplied with money to carry it on 
by the Roman catholics. He, at laſt, broke- 
for 80,0001. ſterling; and a ſmall number of. 
creditors withdrew, at the right time, the ſums 
they had depoſited in his hands. The French 
ambaſſador loſt 4,000 l. by this bankruptcy. 
The Jeſuits, who were in partnerſhip with 
father la Valette, quitted his reverence, ſaying 
all the ill of him they poſſibly could: whether 
they were really of that opinion, or ſpoke in 
conſequence of an agreement between him and 
themſelves. OY 

The views of the Engliſh with regard to po- 
pulation, render it an Eaſy matter to obtain 
letters of neutralization, which, perhaps, will 
be, at laſt, extended to every one, that comes 
to ſettle in the Britiſh dominions. The trea- 


* His prayer kas been heard: the Portugueſe and 
French Jeſuits have repaired” in crowds to England, 
where they have joined the Engliſh members of their 
ſoeiety: they carry on their intrigues in concert, 
againlt the powers by whom they were. perſecuted. 


ſury 
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ſury will loſe its right“ of eſcheat, and certain 
duties upon merchandize; but theſe rights or 
claims have one common origin, and ſhould 
have ceaſed with thoſe, which adjudged to the 


owners of lands, ſituated by the ſea-ſide, the 


goods of ſuch as ſuffered ſhipwreck ; and yet 
theſe rights, to the diſgrace of humanity, made 
an eſſential article of the Jaw of nations all over 
the world. | | 

A religious ſentiment, direQed by intereſt and 
avarice, firſt eſtabliſhed this claim to the goods 
of ſhipwrecked perſons. People conſidered them 
in the light of men proſcribed and devoted to 
death, of men who wanted to fly from the 
divine vengeance, In many countries, - the 
judgment denounced againſt them, by heaven, 
was fulfilled by ſacrificing them, with all the 

pomp of ceremony : in all countries, prieſts and 
_ temples were enriched by their ſpoils f. In 
after-ages, they were confiſcated to ſovereigns 
or to the lord of the manor; and in places leſs 
civilized, the firſt that ſeized had a right to 
poſſeſſion. The emperor Antoninus, however, 
renounced them, fo far as regarded the imperial 
treaſury, by a law, the very terms of which 


The right of eſcheat, the origin of which, its 
champion, Bacquet, could only trace up to the 
feudal tyranny, was unknown to the Afiatics, till 
Naſſer was calif, that is to ſay, till the thirteenth 
century, It even eſcaped the covetouſneſs of a 
multitude of conquerors, who neglected nothing to 
enrich their treafury. * This exaQtion, ſays 
Khondemir, an Arabian author, is the only blot on 
the reign of that prince.” Hiſt. of the Califs. 

+ Thus men, through a principle of religion, re- 
nounced the firſt principle of the law of nature: 
4 alteri non feceris quod tibi fieri non vis.” 


diſcover 


| 
| 
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diſcover the tendereft ſentiments for humanity : 
Si quando nautragio,” fo the Jaw runs, navis 
expulſa fuerit ad littus, ad dominos || pertineat : 
fiſcus meus non ſeſe interponat. Quid enim jus 
habet fiſcus in aliena calamitate, ut de re tam 
luctuoſa compendium ſeRQetur*.” © If a ſhip 
happens to be driven aſhore, and wrecked, let 
the cargo be kept by the owners: my treaſury 
ſhall never lay claim to it : For what right can 
the treaſury found upon the misfortune of ano- 
ther, or why ſhould it ſeek to enrich itſelf on ſo 
melancholy an occaſion ?* In ſpite of this law, 


the cuſtom + ſtill ſubſiſted : it never ceaſed till 


t ** Nunquam fiſci cauſa mala, niſi ſub bono prin- 
cipe.” Plin.' Paneg. Traj. 

The claim of the treaſury was never overlooked, 
except under a good prince. 

That is, the owners of the veſſel. 

In the code, lib. ii. tit. 5, it is falſely aſcribed 
to Conſtantine. 

+ It had been abrogated by a law of Henry the 
Second of France ; a law, which, like all the other 
wiſe ordinances of that prince, was rendered uſeleſs 
by the troubles, which took their riſe in the reigns 
of his ſons, and laſted a long time after. Anti- 
quam & humanam circa naufragos conſuetudinem, 
in ipſis regni ſui initiis, eximia pietate correxit. 
Hujuſmodi hominibus ab æquoreo diſcrimine liberta- 
tis, humanitatis officium exhiberi præcipiens, graves 
in eos pœnas ſanxit qui forte illis in aliquo moleſti 
efſe, vel de rebus eorum quippiam vuſurpare pre- 
ſumerent.” Gul. Neubr. de Henrico II. I. in. c. 26. 
He, in the beginning of his reign, with great piety, 
reformed an antient inhuman cuſtom relating to 
ſhipwrecks. He gave orders, that the duties of 
humanity ſhould be performed to thoſe, who eſcaped 
the dangers of the ſea ; and ordained ſevere puniſh- 
ments againſt ſuch as ſhould preſume any way to 
moleſt them, or take any thing belonging to them. 

| admiralties 
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admiralties were eſtabliſhed, which perpetuate 
them, nevertheleſs, to the utmoſt of their pow- 
er. But let us reſume the ſubject of eſcheats, 
of which England would Jong ſince have de- 
prived the treaſury, to increaſe its ſtrength, and 
the true riches of the nation, if the emolument, 
which theſe duties procure to thoſe at the helm, 
left them entirely free in this reſpec. 

All the French refugees were naturalized in 
the reign of king William. It was propoſed, in 
the laſt parliament to invite the Jews over to 
England, by a favour of the ſame ſort. The 
motion met with great oppoſition, and has never 
ſince been determinc | _ * 

The laſt parliament paſſed W of acts 
of naturalization, in favour of all that deſired 
them; and particularly of many Frenchmen, 
who, having conſiderable poſſeſſions on the 
continent of America, and in the lands ceded 
to England by the laſt treaty of peace, were 
obliged to take that courſe, in order to ſecure to 
themſelves the Pry and enjoyment of thoſe 
poſſeſſions. 

During my refidence i in London, the parlia- 
ment was paſling every day ſome of thoſe acts, 
that are deferred till the latter end of the le 
ons; when an elephant, kept in the queen's 
ſtables, happened one morning to be walking in 
8 James's park. An Engliſhman, meeting it, 

inquired, © Where the elephant was going 5 
No doubt, it is going, ſaid a merry wag, to 
the parliament-houſe, to get itſelf naturalized.” 

Were it ever to happen, that reſidence in the 
dominions of Great-Britain ſhould be ſufficient 
to entitle to naturalization, and all the privileges 


An ad was paſſed for the general naturalization 
of the Jews ; but ſoon after repealed, T, 
of 
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of citizens, ſuch a regulation muſt be big with 
miſchief to the neighbouring ſtates, if they per- 
ſiſt to retain their antient forms : they will be a 
barrier againſt the return of thoſe, who have 
once ſettled in that kingdom, or, at leaſt, of 
their deſcendants. But theſe forms will be 
ſtruck out of the general law of Europe; as the 
flaviſh tenure of villanage, and many other ſuch 
inſtitutions, which owed their origin merely to 
the barbariſm of their authors, to the ignorance 
of ſuch ſtates as bore with them ſo long, and to 
the private intereſt of perſons at the helm of 
government. 


THE COLONIES. 


THE Engliſh colonies are the chief ſource 
of the riches of the kingdom, becauſe the En- 
gliſh planters do not, like moſt of our French 
coloniſts, labour and toil with an intention to 
return, and live upon their gains in the mother 
country. The Engliſh Creoles, being ſettled 
for life in America, improve their fortune to 
the utmoſt, live in the Engliſh taſte, and make 
a great figure in their equipages and rich furni- 
ture. Boſton, the capital of New England, has 
above five hundred coaches ; and they look upon 
it as a piece of grandeur to have a et for a 
coachman. 

All the money in thoſe colonies paſſes over to 


England, by means of purchaſes and commil- 


ſions, and the whole wealth that remains with 
them is in bills; a ſtrong tye, to keep them 
dependent on the metropolis ; but a tye, which 
will laſt no longer than it continues to be volun- 


tarily and eaſily borne, eſpecially when the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh colonies are ſettled upon the footing to 
which they aſpire, and which Englard will per- 
| haps one = repent having forwarded. The 

have lately made a fiſt eſſay of their ſtrength, 

in the affair of the ſtamp-aQ. 

The inhabitants of the Engliſh ſettlements in 
America were, in 1740, computed at four mil- 
lions of ſouls, Every twenty years fince that 
ra, the number has been doubled. The in- 
creaſe of inhabitants is the more ſenſible, as 
every new planter, and the fon of each planter 
that marries, begins, with building as good a 
houſe as his circumſtances permit. This in- 
creaſe of population in the colonies is not made 
in prejudice of that of the three kingdoms: 

Ireland, in particular, has, within theſe laſt 
fourteen years, received an increaſe of fourteen 
thouſand families. 

If this progreſſion continues in the ſame pro- 
portion with regard to the colonies, 1s it to be 
ſuppoſed, that England will long retain its ſover- 
eignty over countries, the extent of which, 
ſince the laſt peace, is but little ſhort of that 
of the Roman empire ; countries, in which, con- 
ſulting prudence leſs than her preſent intereſt, 
ſhe cauſes veſſels to be built, arms of all forts to 
be forged, and all the mechanic arts to be 1 intro- 
duced? | 
The Engliſh are encouraged in this reſpe&, 
by the diſtance of their colonies from each other, 
which do not appear contiguous, except upon 
the ſmalleſt ſort of maps. Situated at the 
mouths of rivers, the moſt convenient for navi- 
gation, they will not, ſays the mother coun- 
try, of a long | time, be able to ſecond each 
other. 


Vor. I. " Whens 
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Whenever this time comes, and even before it 
comes, England will not find in its colonies the 
ſubmiſſion which it hopes to meet with, except 
it regulates its conduct towards them by the 
example of the Greek metropoliſes. The great 
cities of Greece exerciſing over their colonies 
neither dominton nor ſovereignty, but conſider- 
ing the inhabitants as brethren and children, not 
as ſubjects *, proteQed them, preſcribed laws 
for their conduct, and appointed magiſtrates for 
their government: they flew to aſſiſt them 
againſt foreign enemies; they were always 
ready to avert or to extinguiſh their inteſtine 
diviſions ; ; ina word, they reigned only by rea- 
ſon and good offices, over a people, in whom 
gratitude and attachment ſupplied the place of 
dependance and ſubmiſſion. The Greek colo- 
nics, united with their metropoliſes by ſenu- 
ments like theſe, were their ſtrength, their ſup- 
Port, and their glory. They were ready 10 
give them any aſſiſtance in their power, when- 
ever they ſtood in necd of it; and that even 
without being applied to : they often bore the 


whole weight of a war, which continued as long 
as the metropolis thought proper. Commerce 
had firit given riſe to theſe ſettlements: it was 
the ſtrongeſt ſupport to them: thus the metro- 
poliſes were indemnified for the expence they 
had been at in armaments for their defence. 
The Romans proceeded upon very different 
principles in the eſtabliſhment of their colonies. 
| T hey Fuer them without any view to com- 


| * 05 yas im} T9 Albin, - à M im} To Gpotcs tire 
ixwiprolas. Thucyd. lib. ii, For they are not ſen! 


over to be ſlaves, but to be in a ſtate of equality 
with thoſe that ſent them, 


merce, 
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merce, and always as near to each other as the 

could; they were ſo many bulwarks, equally 
formidable to the nations already conquered, 
and to thoſe which were ſtill to be ſubdued, 
Ever comprized within the limits of the empire, 
they were ſubject to all the claims and rights 
of ſovereignty : rights, of which the taxes, im- 
poſts, and contributions, real and perſonal, made 
an eſſential article. To this let us add, that the 
principal colonies enjoyed all the privileges of 
Roman citizens ; that they had a right to vote 
in the aſſemblies of the people; and that they 
ſupplied Rome with knights, ſenators, conſuls, 
and emperors“. 

In tracing out the principles and motives, 
which influenced the conduct of the Greeks and 
Romans, with reſpe& to their colonies, when 
we weigh them, and obſerve their effects, En- 
gland will there find the rules, which ſhe ought 
to obſerve, in order to derive from her colonies 
all poſſible advantage, and to ſecure her govern- 
ment in thoſe parts from all danger of revoluti- 
ons. 

In the Intereſts of England Miſunderſtood, a 
work publiſhed by the abbe Dubos in 1703, 
and at preſent thrown amongſt the crowd of 
fugitive occaſional pieces, we meet with a pre- 


* © Gaudebant ea civitate cujus imperium armis 
tuebantur, & quod ſuorum militium manu in id faiti- 
gium provenerat.” Vell. Pat. lib. iti. c. 5. 
* They enjoyed the freedom of that city, whoſe 
empire they defended by arms, and this becauſe it 


was raiſed to that exalted dignity by the hanus of 
their ſoldiers,” 


HI 2 dition 
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dictionꝰ, concerning the fate of the Engliſh colo- 
nies, which is of ſo extraordinary a nature, that 
I ſhall here cite the whole paſſage. 

* When, ſays the abbe Dubos, the whole 
continent of North America ſhall belong to En- 
gland, when' ſhe has planted that country, at 
the expence of her own population, how will 
-ſhe behave to this new ſtate ? Will ſhe ſuffer 
foreigners to carry -on trade with it ? Will ſhe 
leave her American ſubjeQts free from the taxes, 
which ſhe pays herſelf, to govern themſelves b 
their own laws, in contempt of the acts of par- 
Hiament paſſed at Weſtminſter ? Will ſhe allow 
them io cultivate their manufactures, and trade 
with foreigners? If ſhe obſerves this conduct, 
ſhe will derive but little emolument from her 
colonies : foreigners alone will be benefited by 
them; and the only effect of her new conqueſt 
will be, the Dee re and ſolitude of the mo- 
ther country. 

In order to derive from this conqueſt advan- 
tages, capable of indemnifying England for what 
ii colt her, it would be neceſſary to cauſe the na- 
vigation- act to be obſerved there; to forbid the 
inhabitants to cultivate vines and olives, or to eſ- 
tabliſt any ſort of manufaQures; in a word, En- 
gliſh America ſhould be ſettled upon the plan, and 
according to the principles, leit by Philip the 
Second for the regulation of Spaniſh America. 

** But to attempt to lay ſo heavy a yoke upon 
ſo flouriſhing a covrtry, two thouſand leagues 
diſtant from its maſ er, and peopled by inhabi- 
tants with Engliſh heads, would be reducing it 


* Page 148, of the ſecond edition, which came 


out in the year 1764, from the Royal Printing-Houſe, 


though faid to be publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
| N to 
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to a neceſſity of ſhaking off the yoke : not want- 
ing the power, it would ſoon. have the will; and, 
to effect this purpoſe, the Engliſh Creoles would, 
for a time, join. the native Americans.” 

The abbe Dubos then ſtrengthens his cowec- 
tures : 1. By the manner in which America was 
planted by the Spaniards ; and that, in which 
it will be peopled by the Engliſh : the former, 
arriving there only in ſmall numbers, accuſtomed 
themſclves to the rigour of the laws, which they 
found eſtabliſhed; the Englith, entering the 
country in a body, as it were, will be more ſen- 
ſible of that rigour, and have it the more in their 
power to avoid it, 2, By the different degree of 
attachment, which the Engliſh and the Spaniards 
have to their ſovereign. © Who has not heard 
of the proverbial ſaying, that the king of Spain 
is a king of men; and the king of England, a 
king of devils?” The abbe Dubos cites this 
proverb from Molcſworth's Preſace to his State 
of Denmark“. 3. By the different ideas of ſub- 
ordination, with which the reſpective religion of 
each country inſpires the inhabitants; it is by 
prieſts and monks, that Spain governs its ſettle- 
ments in America. 4. Finally, by the difference 
in the national ditpoſitions of the Spaniards and 
Engliſh: aan and good ſenſe are the cha- 
— of the Spaniards; and audacity, have 
diſtinguiſhed the Engli -, in all ages. 

The ſame author concludes, by predicting 
the downfall of the Engliſh empire in America 
in ten years. N 


This quotation does not ſeem to be quite fair: 
lord Moleſworth is far from approving the proverb; 
he ſays that England does not deſerve the character 
of „ regnum diabolorum,” ſo common in inconſi- 
derate foreigners mouths. T. 
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On the other hand, every thing promiſed ſta- 
bility to the French ſettlements in that country, 
if the ſecret connexions between Catharine de 
Medici and Spain had ſuffered her to ſecond the 
project ot the admiral de Coligni, which he 
began to put in execution in the year 1557. He 
had formed a retolution to plant a colony in 
America, to introduce the Reformed religion 
there, and, by opening an aſylum, to ſecure 
many diſtreſſed and unfortunate Proteſtant fami- 
lies from the perſecutions kindied in Franee“. 

'The ocean which ſeparates the old and new 
worlds, extinguiſhing that animoſity, which is 
unavoidable between two oppoſite parties in the 
ſame country, would have preſerved France trom 
the horrors of a civil war. Ihe ſtrong attach- 
ment, which the French have to their country, 
would have kept the new inhabitants in a ſtate of 
dependence upon this kingdom: the deſire of mak- 
ing a figure, a deſire which is equally congenial to 
their nature with the former, would, by degrees, 
have reſtored to France, and to the eſtabliſhed 
church, the chiefs of the moſt opulent houſes. 
Thus would this kingdom have neceſſarily be- 
come a ſtaple for the French trade to the new 
world; and their manufauures, which, by the 
revocation of the edi of Nantz, were removed 
into foreign countries, would ſtill have belonged 
to France. 

All circumſtances concurred to facilitate this 
project: 1. The republic of Holland had, at 
this time, no exiſtence; and perhaps ſne would 
never have exiſted, had it been pur- 
ſued. 2. The Engliſh had then no intention of 
making any ſettlement in America: the expedi- 


* D'Aubigne, Hiſt, Univ. I. i c. 16. 
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tions, which their fleets ſailed upon, had no o- 
ther view, but to moleſt the Spaniards, and en- 
rich England at their expence. Who even 
knows, whether the French ſettlements, in- 

created and ſtrengthened to the degree, which 
they might have attained by conſtant migrations, 
would not have inſenſibly encroached upon the 
whole continent of America? National hatred, 
excited and ſpurred on by the diverſity of reli- 
gion, pointed out the Spaniards as natural ene- 
mies to the French Hugonots; enemies, whoſe 


power bore no proportion to the extent of their 
poſſeſſions: | 


Sb Nimium vobis Trojana propago 
* Vila potens, ſuperi, propria hzc fi dona 
e tuillenc.? 


If the project of the admiral did not produce 
the great effects that might be expected from it, 
we ſhould perhaps account for this, by the 
principle laid down by XI. de Sully; “ that 
French head-pieces are not made for remote poſ- 
ſeſſions :? thus did that miniſter expreſs himſelf 
in a letter, dated February 26, 1608, to the 
preſident Jeannin x. The truth of this princt- 
ple has been demonſtrated, in a number of ſuc- 
ceſſive expeditions, very like this firſt, Durand 
de Villegagnon, a gentleman of Champagne, 
who was at the head of it, carried thither fana- 
ticiſm, which was the peculiar folly of that age, 

with ambition and avarice, follies common to 
all ages and nations: follies, which, by a con- 


* 'The preſident Jeannin's Negociations. 
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tinual claſhing, defeated the admiral's views upon 
the new world x. 

It was no: hing but fanaticiſm, u hich firſt gave 
riſe to the U nglith ſettlements The moſt bril— 
liant of theſe colonies was founded by the fe t, 
which differs moit from the church of England. 
Can Englith patriotiſm defend them 2ganit the 
attacks of ambition and avarice 2 Time will 
ſhew us (and according to the calculation of the 
abbe Duvos, that time is not far diſtant) whe- 
ther E aglich or French head. pieces are beſt cal- 
culated tor remote poſitions, 


EN PONT II. 


THE ſums paid by the ſtate, to encourage 
the exportation of Engliſh commoditics, have 
carried that of corn to a height, which would 
be inconceiveable, if the merchants had not the 
addreſs to export a conſiderable quantity of the 
grain, which they get from the north of Europe, 
amongſt the Engliſh wheat. But, even granting 
this, the quantities ex ported, eſpecially of late 
years, ſurprized me the more, as in the counties 
of England, through which I travelled, upon 
my way either to London, Oxford, or Portſ- 
mouth, I ſaw ſcarce any thing but commons, 
meadows, large parks, wilds, heaths, and very 

little arable land. It is true, that the lands, 
leaſed by rich farmers, are extremely well culti- 
vated; the plow ſinks deep into the furrows, 


See an account of this 8 by de Lery, 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Beza, and the Writ- 
ings publiſhed by Villegagnon, in vindication of his 
conduct, 


and 


marle; and the lan 
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and cuts its way, as it were, of itſelf, whilſt the 
labourer is under no neceſſity of aiding the action 
of the plow-ſhare. It is alſo true, that the 
Engliſh ſpare no coſts to manure their grounds; 
for which end, _ employ a great quantity of 

in conſequence, yields eve- 
ry ſort of product that can be expected from it; 
which proves, that it is not ſo much the extent 
of ground, as the manner of cultivating, which 
makes the true opulence of the proprietor and 
the farmer. Nevertheleſs, it is not fo much the 
plentifulneſs of harveſts, as the ſmall conſumption 
of corn by the Engliſh, which enables them to 
export a great quantity of corn, 

In fact, ſix or ſeven ounces of bread-are ſuf- 
ficient ſor the daily ſubſiſtence of an Engliſhman; 
and that even amongſt the lower fort. They, 
properly ſpeaking, live chiefly upon animal 
food; and their beer furniſhes them with a ſub- 
ſtamial and nouriſhing drink. 

In 1764, Italy was reduced to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity by famine; and the want of corn was 
ſeverely felt in Spain ; by the peace, France re- 
covered poſſeſſions, which was an advantage to 
England to ſupply. with proviſions before it re- 
ſtored them: in a word, the Engliſh would fain 
ſupply both Europe and America; and they 
were more eager to do it, as they perceived, that 
the French were ready to fill the vacuities, 
which might be left in the ſeveral branches of 
that lucrative commerce. They acted like the 
Welch of M. de Voltaire, who ſell all they have 
with the utmoſt expedition, at the hazard of be- 
ing obliged to buy it again within three months 
at a very. high price; or like certain, ſavages of 
America, who ſell their beds in the morning, and 
forget they ſhall want them at night. Theſe 

H 5 hazardous 
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hazardous efforts, followed by a bad harveſt, 
had exhauſted England to ſuch a degree, that, 
during my reſidence in London, bread was fold 
for four pence a pound; and ſo great was the 
ſcarcity of corn, that, if the Engliſh had hap- 
pened to take the ſame liking to bread as the 
French, the three kingdoms would have been 
made deſolate by a famine in leſs than eight days. 
And yet the parliament did not ſeem to be un- 
der any anxiety upon this account. The people 
aſcribed this unconcern either to a monopoly, in 
which they affirm the principal men in the nati- 
on to have embarked, or to a deſign of ſending 
off part of the people to the colonies. In fine, 
when T left London, the parliament, at the cloſe 
of the ſeſſions, had juſt permitted the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat, and even French corn, 
for a limited time. In conſequence of this per- 
miſſion, I found ſeveral veſſels in the French 
ports, laden with corn for England. This im- 
Portation met with great difficulties from the 
navigation act, which England looks upon as 
its palladium; and, notwithſtanding the critical 
conjuncture, they had not diſpenſed with the 
ſeveral laws of that act: on the other hand, 
corn could not be expected from the ports o: 
France, except in French veſſels: but are any 
difficulties unſurmountable to intereſt and ne- 
ceſſity? By means of certain meaſures, previ- 
ouſly concerted, the veilels, which ſet fail as 
French-men, from the ports of France, entered 
the Engliſh harbours as Engliſh-men. 
The ſums of money, which accrue to Creat- 
Britain from the exportation of corn of its own 
growth, are owing to the ſpeculations and con- 
{tant efforts of cultivators ; a ſpecies of men Or 
buſinets unknown to all the other countries oi 


Europe, 
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Europe, and to England itſelf before the ſeven- 
teenth century. Perſons of all ranks and con- 
ditions have in England attached themſelves to 


this branch of trade, which they carry on with 
good ſenſe and aſſiduity. 


THE NOBILITY CONCERNED IN 
COMMERCE. 


GENTLEMEN of fortune, even ſome 
of the greateſt diſtinction amongſt them, are 
entirely buſied in the cultivation of their lands, 
and the ſeveral means of turning them to the beſt 
advantage. True it is, that the laws of antient 
heraldry, which are common -both to France * 
and England, formerly permitted, and ſtill per- 
mit, poor gentlemen to till their own. lands ; 
but they would have looked with a jealous eye 
upon a gentleman in eaſy circumſtances, had he 
applied himſelf entirely to huſbandry. 

Luckily for England, theſe laws, and the 
conſequent prejudices againſt commerce and 
induſtry, are now ſucceeded by notions of a 
contrary nature, This revolution in the minds 


of men is one of the happy effects of the civil 
wars of the Jaft century. 


Almoſt all the nobility, being attached to the 


catholic, epiſcopal, or regal parties, was expoſ- 
ed to the fanatic rage of the enemies and uſurp- 


* At the convoking of the ban and rear-ban of 
the batliwick of Troyes in Champagne, in 1307, 
many gentlemen made their appearance to declare, 

according to the verbal proceſs of that convocation, 


„that they lived like gentlemen, upon the tillage of 
" their lands.“ 


ers 
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ers of ſupreme authority. Theſe noblemen, 
being excluded from all civil and military em- 
ployments, ruined by a thouſand vexations and 
oppreſſions, under the public ſanQtion, had no 
other way of providing for their children, ex- 

cept by national and foreign commerce. 8 
The fortunes made this way raiſed a great 
many noble families to their primitive opulence: 
this contributed to diminiſh the prepoſſeſſion 
againſt trade, and, at laſt, totally eradicated it. 
Thomas and Richard Walpole, nephews to the 
celebrated Sir Robert, miniſter under George 
the Second, are, one a merchant, and the other 

a banker, in London. bh | 
Theſe gentlemen, and ſuch as tread in their 
fteps, have partners, clerks, &c. to ſuperintend 
the detail of their buſinefs. In this reſpeQ, they 
think and act like the Italians of the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries, like the family of Me- 
dici, the Strozzis, the Spinolas, and the heads 
of the grandeſt families of Venice, Genoa, 

Florence, Milan, &c. | | 
This conduct of the nobility was favoured by 
an ancient law of Edward the Second or Third, 
whereby every citizen, poſſeſſed of land to the 
value of 251. per year, was obliged to get him- 
ſelf admitted KNIGHT (miles) in the ſenſe given 
to this word by the authors of the middle age. 
ames the Firſt, and after him Charles the Se- 
cond, cauſed this obſolete law to be revived. 
Their aim was, to get money, without the con- 
currence of parliament. By this law, which 
was a pecuniary one originally, a perſon raiſed 
above the rank of burgeſs, and admitted among 
the gentry, owed the king and the ſtate his 
perſonal ſervice : it was purſuant to this plan, 
that Solon diſtributed the ſeveral] claſſes of his 
commonwealth : 
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commonwealth : rank was ſettled according to 
the different degrees of fortunes, as in the Ro- 
man republic *. | 

The barbarians, who ſubverted the Roman 
empire, had imbibed contrary principles : prin- 
ciples, which are ſtill laws to Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding the precepts and examples of the great- 
eſt ſages among the ancients. If, in purſuance 
of theſe examples and precepts, the rank of 
nobleſſe were granted to every proprietor of a 
certain quantity of land; ſovereigns + would 
enrich their dominions by favouring cultivation; 
would become opulent themſelves; would put 
a ſtop to the diſputes about the title of gentility, - 
aſſumed daily by rich people ; and, in a word, 
would break the ſhackles, with which a falſe 
prepoſſeſſion has loaded the nobleſſe. 

Do ſooner were thoſe ſhackles broke, but the 
civil war of England forged new ones, for which 
it may juſtly lay claim to applauſe : they have 
aboliſhed the frenzy for duelling and ſingle com- 
bats. The Puritans, the Independents, the Le- 
vellers, and other enthuſiaſts, who compoſed 
the army of Cromwell, had no learning or 


Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſunt, 
e Plebs ers. | _ Hoary... 

+ In the ſummons of the arriere-ban, that is, of 
thoſe vaſſals, who hold of the king by a meſne te- 
nure, as it is Cited above; and which makes a part 
of the titles of a family, which ſprung from Troyes; 
mention is made of perſons, who have declared, 
That though they had, till that time, lived like 
plebeians, they propoſed, for the future, to follow 
the armies, ſerve the king in perſon, and live like 
gentlemen;“ in conſequence of which refolution, 
they were admitted to take the military oaths. 

| | | knowledge, 
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knowledge, but what they derived from the 
Bible: finding no example of ſingle combats in 
that book, they held them in the utmoſt abhor- 
rence, and as an invention of Antichriſt ; hence 
the prohibition of them, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, was one of the firſt objects of Crom- 
well's attention to ſolicitude . The Roman ca- 
tholics, attached to the royal party, retained the 
practice; but, the prejudice againſt them being 
adopted by the majority, theſe duels were ſcarce 
ever heard of; and this is one of the greateſt 
advantages, which England reap-:! from fana- 
ticiſm. | 

The ſtage will compleat what :eligion began: 
no opportunity is there neglected to turn duels 
into ridicule, and make thoſe who fight them 
appear contemptible. The point will be more 
ſure to be gained, as this frenzy 1s, by no means, 
conformable to the Engliſh character: it pre- 
vails only amongſt the nobility, and ſome gen- 
tlemen, who, in their travels, have adopted fo- 
reign manners. 5 

England, was a long time, like the reſt of 
Europe, governed by the laws, which, in cer- 
tain caſes, enjoined ſingle combats: they are the 
jubje& of the ſecond book of the great work of 
Glanville De Leg. & Conf. Angliz ſub Henric. II. 
The reſolution of ſovereigns had confined this 
practice within the bounds of the law, which no 
individual durſt tranſgreſs, and which was to 


* 'The Engliſh have from the ſame ſource derived 
their prejudice againſt finances, and the order of fi- 


nanciers; they view them with the ſame eye, with 
which Chriſt beheld the publicans. 


ceaſe 
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ceaſe by its abrogation. This abrogation has 
inſenſibly brought the Engliſh to the ſame way 
of thinking, in this reſpect, with the Greeks “, 
and thoſe Barbarians who were known to that 
nation: perhaps their example will, at laſt, in- 
duce the reſt of Europe to follow it. 

Every Engliſhman almoſt, whether artiſan, 
merchant, or farmer, that has raiſed a fortune 
by his induſtry, or lives upon his paternal 
eſtate, takes a pride in dying rich, in having a 
pompous funeral, and in making a will, which 
by the extraordinary manner of bequeathing 
his fortune, may ſpread far and wide, in the 
public papers, the fame of his opulence : this 
is their way of enjoying it. During my ſtay in 
England, the whole kingdom rang with the 
report of a legacy of a very conſiderable a- 
mount, left to Mr. Pitt, by a country gentle- 
man, Sir Robert Pinſent, who, though no way 
related to that miniſter, gave this mark of re. 
gard for his political abilities. 


CLUBS. *%; 


* 
EP 


I HAVE already given the reader an idea 
ot the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants 
of London, by deſcribing the life led by mer- 


* The oration of Demoſthenes againſt Midias 
preſents us with a paſſage, which ſeems to ſhew, 
that Cuelling was equally unknown to Greeks and 
| Barbarians. ** Would you perſuade me, ſays the 

orator, that it is more brave and generous, to bear 

with injuries, and even to reſpe& thoſe from whom 

we receive them, as the Barbarians are accuſtomed 

to do, than to repel them with arms, which the 

laws put into our hands?“ Igo riiv ve vorgorlzs, 
derer 4 Toi; Bg, de E RCTS 2: 1 70 817. 

In Midiam, Ed. Francof. p. 400. 
| chants 
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chants and bankers; and, at the ſame time, 
took occaſion, to make mention of their cotertes 
or clubs. 1 

The eſtabliſhment of theſe clubs is owing to 
the Engliſh character, which muſt perpetuate 
the cuſtom. They are held amongſt friends, 
who, having contracted an intimacy in their 
early days, and experienced each other's fidelity, 
are united by a conformity of taſtes, ſchemes of 
life, and way of thinking. Theſe mectings 
fully gratify that deſire, which every man has 
to allociate with his equals. © You French- 
men, ſaid they to me, are too diſſipated; your 
converſation with men is too general; you ſee 
too many perſons and things, to have leiſure to 
digeſt your reflections: ſo extenſive a ſociety re- 
ſembles ſtagnating waters, from which there 
iſſues out no ſtream.” 

Affairs of intereſt and religion are conſidera- 
bly interwoven with their private connexions, 
which Addiſon has admirably deſcribed in his 
Spectator, where we find clubs of hump-backed 
men, ſtammerers, &c. Their fundamental 
ftatutes turn upon all the moſt important duties 
of triendſhip, I have been aſſured, that when 
the members of ſome of theſe clubs happen, 
upon a ſudden emergency, to be diſtreſſed for 
money, the parſe of every individual of the ſo- 
ciety is immediately opened to them, It even 
ſometimes happens that wealthy perſons leave 
all they are worth to ſome member of the 
club. Aſſociations of this ſort often unite dif- 
ferent religions: but they can never reconcile 
thoſe, who eſpouſe oppoſite parties in politics: 
ſo true is the obſervation of one of our greateſt 

moraliſts, 
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moraliſts, © that there are few friendſhips, which 

do not partake of the nature of a cabal “.“ 

There are regular clubs, which are held in 
coſfez-houles and taverns, at fixed days and 
hours: wine, beer, tea, pipes, and tobacco 
help to amuſe them at theſe meetings. There 
are others kept at the houſes of perions of for- 
tune: they meet in their turn at the apartments 
of the ſeveral members, if they are batchelors ; 
and even if they are married, in caſe their wives 
have no objection to it. He, at whoſe houſe 
the club is kept, ſupplies the members with re- 
freſhments. | 

Moſt of the public ſocieties have a preſident, 
who is choſen either by plurality of votes or by 
| ballot, for a limited time; at the expiration of 
which, they proceed to a new election. The 
preſident's feat is at the upper end of the table; 
and his chair, ſomewhat more elevated than 
thoſe of the members, is adorned with 
ſome emboſſed figure, relative . moſt gererally to 
_ thoſe objects, which engage the attention of the 
members. 5 
Strangers, and Frenchmen above all, are ex- 
cluded from theſe aſſemblies, without particular 
recommendation : and then they meet with all 
that reſpect and eaſy reception, ſo much prefer- 
able to ceremony and compliments. I was ad- 
mitted to a club, conſiſting of clergymen, phy- 
ſicians, and lawyers; and likewiſe frequented by 
lords, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

The members were ſeated round a large table, 
on which ſtood bottles of ſeveral ſorts of wine, 
tea, coffee, and every thing neceſſary for con- 


* Nicole's Miſcellaneous Thoughts, No. 93. 


vivial 
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vivial jocundity. Each member drank which 
he liked, and in what quantity he thought 
proper : the maiter of the houle had nothin 
more to do than produce a freſh ſupply of li- 
quors, as ſoon as the bottles were emptied. 

As I was quite unacquainted with the Engliſh 
language, the different members of the club ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt to ſpeak French. 
They placed me between two gentlemen, one, 
who underſtood it pretty well, aud the other but 
indifferently: the former anſwered my queſtions, 
and I replied to thoſe which the latter aſked me 
concerning France or the French language. 'The 
conver ation, at theſe meetings, turns upon a 
variety of topics, each of which continues as 
long as the company have any thing to ſay upon 
it; and the perſon who ſpeaks has no fear of be- 
ing interrupted, A new comer enters the room 
quietly, takes the firſt ſeat he can get, as near 
as poſſible to the perſon who is ſpeaking ; or he 
places himſelf behind the company, after having 
ſaluted them with a nod, which thoſe, who are 
near him, return : thoſe who go away, ſave both 
themſelves and. their neighbours the trouble o 
this ſalutation. | 

The preſent topic is not always preparatory to 
that, which comes next upon the carpet: they 
are often ſeparated by an interval of ſilence, 
more or leſs conſiderable, all preſent looking 
upon each other, and reflecting upon what 

they have heard. This filence is interrupted, 
either by a renewal of the ſame converſation, or 
by ſomething, which has a connexion with it; 
and often by ſtarting another ſubject, totally 


different, and to which they make a ſudden 
tranſition, | 


When, 
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When, in the midſt of a converſation, or 
at a pauſe, any of the company happened to 
ſneeze, I ſaluted him according to the cuſtom 
of France; but I was given to underſtand, 
that, fince ſnuff came into faſhion, ſneezing is 
no longer taken any notice of; and that to ſa- 
lute a perſon, who makes uſe of ſnuff, is like 
complimenting him upon the colour of- the hair 
of his wig. | | 

Amongſt men of learning, artizans, and cler- 
gymen, public affairs generally turniſh the ſub- 
ject of converſation ; every Engliſhman gives as 
much attention to theſe matters, as if he were 
the prime mini{ter; and this is the caſe even 
amongſt the loweſt claſs, and country people. 
Plealurable and gay converſation is unknown to 
theſe ſocicii-s: the Engliſh find no relief from 
reflection, except in reflection itſelt ; they have 
no other mens of amuſing themſelves; and ga- 
ming gives them plealure, only by affording them 
an opportunity to reflect, 

Amongit different gaming clubs, ſuited to the 
taſte and abilimtes of thoſe whom they bring to- 
gether, there are many, at waich the members 
play very deep. At theſe ſocieties, where the 
members are choſen on account of their love of 
gaming, reflection never foriakes even thoſe, 
who are the greatett loſers : their loſſes leave no 
traces on their countenance. | | was ſhewn a 
piece of Engliſh pleaſantry, occaſioned by one 
of the moſt deſtructive of theſe clubs: this was 
a large Engliſh eſcuteheon, filled, according to 
the laws of heraldry, with ſeveral ſymbolical re- 
preſentations of the games moſt in faſhion ; 
the creſt was a hand, holding a large dice- 


box, with the name of the nobleman to whom 
it belonged, 
| The 
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The Englith, who are profound thinkers, vi- 
olent in their deſires, and who carry all their 
paſſions to excels, are altogether extravagant in 
the article of gaming: ſeveral rich noblemen are 
faid to have ruined themſelves by it: others de- 
vote their whole time to it, at the expence of. 
their repoſe and their health. A miniſter of 
ſtate paſted four and twenty hours at a public 
gaming table, ſo abſorbed in play, that, during 
the whole time, he had no ſubſiſtence but a bit 
of beef, between two ſlices of toaited bread, 
which he cat without ever quitting the game. 
1 his new diſh grew highly in vogue, during my 
reſidence in London: it was called by the name 
of the miniſter who invented it. 8 EUNCLYULCH 
Even the loweſt claſs have their clubs. The 
earl of Cheſterfield told me of one, waick: 
meets twice a week, at the Robin Hood in 
Butcher-row. The prefident, who happened 
to be a baker, is ſeated in a ſort of deſk or pulpit, 
and portions out time by an hour-glaſs, to ma- 
ſons, carpenters, ſmichs, and others. They fit 
three hours; each member has five minutes 
allowed him to ſpeak; at the expiration of 
which, the preſident ſtops him by the knock 
of a hammer. This club is, to uſe an Italian 
phraſe, of a ſemi- public form. All torts of peo- 
ple are admitted; I myſelf was favoured with a 
ſeat for ſix pence, and had a pint of beer into 
the bargain. Public affairs, and even religious 
topics, equally claim the attention and ipecula- 
tions of this meeting, at which the ſubjects that 
occaſion moſt debate in parliament ate oiten dil- 
cuſſed. Sometimes they make very ſhrewd 
ſpeeches: I could, however, form no judgment 
of them, not having been able to find a perſon 
to interpret for me: I was ſatisfied with obſerv- 


ing 
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ing their geſtures and grimaces, which were 
highly diverting. 

Women could never gain admittance to theſe 
clubs: this they compenſate by private coteries 
of their own, in which, as we are told, they al- 
ſo talk politics. To convince me how much this 
taſte for politics is general amongſt the Engliſh, 
and even amongſt the women, I was informed; 
that lord Tyrconnel, who had been educated i in 
France, came firſt over to England, when he 
was in the thirtieth year of his age. Being per- 
fealy acquainted with the language, he viſited 
the Engliſh, and liſtened to their converſations, 
both at their own houſes, and at the clubs where 

they met. Tired of hearing nothing but poli- 
_ tics during two months, he invited ſome ladies 
of pleaſure to ſup with him at a bagnio ; but 
ſcarce had they ſat down to table, when the con- 
verſation turned upon a ſubject, which was then 
under parliamentary debate, and highly intereſt- 
ing to the nation. The ladies adopted different 
ſentiments. In vain did Amphitryon endeavour 
to change the diſcourſe, and to make them talk 
of ſubjects more pleaſing and agreeable: they 
perſiſted to talk politics: he quitted them in a 
paſſion, and made haſte back to France. | 

Gentlemen, that meet to dine together, form 

a ſort of clubs. The converſation does not be- 
gin to grow intereſting, till the deſſert: then the 
cloth is taken away, and ſeveral ſorts of wines 
are brought upon the table; the women having 
retired, and the room being furniſhed with 4 cer- 
tain neceſſary utenſil, they lean upon the table 
with their elbows, drink about, and ſettle the 
affairs of the nation, 'This drinking about, 


Pp which 
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which laſts an hour or two, is called toaſting ®, 
'The converſation 1s interrupted by drinking to 
the health, both of the preſent and abſent; 
amongſt which, thoſe of the ſtateſmen and the 
beauty moſt in vogue hold the firſt place. 


* This cuſtom, peculiar to the Engliſh, is of an 
ancient date in that country. In the Lite of St. Wul- 
ſtan, William of Malmſbury informs us, that the 
good biſhop, © Cibi & potùs abſlinens erat, quamvis 
& in aula ejus, pro more Anglorum, totis poſt pran- 
“ dium biberetur horis, cum quibus ipſe aſſidens, 
« pſa lmos ruminabat ; ordine tamen ſuo ſe bibere 
&« ſimulabat. Hauriebant alii ſpumantes pateras : 
* jpſe minutiſſimum vaſculum tenens, eos ad hilari- 
“ tatem invitabat, magis conſuetudini patriz, quam 
8 judicio ſatisficiens animi.” Pontificum Angl. Ge- 

CRWz r 165 
He was very abſtemious, both with regard to 
eating and drinking; though it was cuſtomary, for 
thoſe admitted ta. his table, to drink, according to 
the Englith practice, for many hours after dinner; 
with whom, he being ſeated, ſaid the Pſalms to him- 
ſelf, yet pretended to drink in his turn. Others 
quaffed foaming bowls; he himſelf, holding a little 
cup in his hand, excited them to chearfulneſs, rather 
in compliance with his country cuſtom, than becauſe 
he, in his own judgment, thought it right.“ 

The ſame writer had obſerved, that in England, 
before the Norman conqueſt, © Potabatur in com- 
„ mune ab omnibus, in hoc ſtudio, noctes atque dies 
« perpetuantibus; quæ crapula ſervituti homines 
<« patriamque peſſum dedit.“ They all ſpent their 
days and nights in public revelling and drinking, 
which made them and their country an eaſy prey to 
a foreign invader.” F 45 


lo French, the word GRIOG NOT TIR, or CRIX GOT TER, 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 


Now, 
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Now, that I am upon the ſubje& of theſe 
healths, I muſt acquaint the reader with the opi- 
nion of the Engliſh, concerning the firſt riſe of 
this cuſtom, which the Scotch Highlanders have 
preſerved in its original purity, "Thoſe people, 
who are ſtill but half civilized, and who live in 
eternal diſcord and faction, on account of the 
quarrels of their chiefs, and the enmities which 
thoſe quarrels perpetuate in families, are ſome- 
times united by feaſts and merry meetings. 
Drinking to a perſon's health, at theſe feaſts, 
means, that you requeſt him to guard you whilſt 
you are drinking. In conſequence of this tacit 
intreaty, the perſon, whom you drink to, re- 
plies, *© I will pledge you,” or, I will anſwer 
for it ;* draws his dagger, fixes it on the table, 


and continues upon the watch till you have 


drank off your glaſs, and laid it down. This 


rudeneſs of manners and behaviour is, without 


doubt, the higheſt pitch of barbariſm ; Tol- 
lite barbarum morem, ſodales l' exclaimed 
Horace, ſpeaking of a cuſtom, which had no- 


thing of this barbarity in it. It obtained in 


France notwithſtanding, if we may judge by 


the ancient expreſſion, Je vous pleige,* [I 


pledge you, ] made uſe of by our anceſtors in re- 
turning this health : this was the very ſame 
form of words made uſe of by the Scotch High- 


landers : perhaps it was even attended with the 


ceremony of fixing the dagger on the table, at | 


the time of the wars between the Burgundians 
and the Armagnacs, and at other unfortunate 
periods, during which the French were in the 


. ſame rude ſtate as the Scotch Highlanders are 


at preſent, | | 


There are aſſemblies in London, where both 
ſexes meet; ſuch are thoſe, which are held upon 
1 certain 
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certain days by miniſters of ſtate, ambaſſadors, 
and perſonages of the firſt rank. Such were the 
balls ſubicribed to by a particular company, who 
meet on ſtated days, or rather nights ; but the 
middle ſort of people have no ſhare in theſe tu- 
multuous pleaſures, which are as foreign to their 
taſte as to their manner of life. | 
The pleaſures of Vauxhall and. Ranelagh 
unite both ſexes, and all ranks and conditions, 
Theſe entertainments were begun about thirty 
ears ago. Ranelagh-gardens, diſtant about 
half a league from town, are of a conſiderable 
extent, but remarkable for their variety and fine 
illumination; in the midſt of theſe gardens is a 
rotunda, or a round ſaloon, of about an hundred 
and eighty feet diameter, capable of containing 
five or ſix hundred perſons. In the centre there 
is a chimney ſupported upon four pillars, and a 
braſier, with four faces, on which the different 
beverages are warmed for the company. This 
braſier diffuſes leſs heat than that of a ſtove, 
and emits a brilliant luſtre : it is the centre of 
motion, and the ſanctuary of this elegant tem- 
le. Sconces of a vaſt ſize, and rows of lamps, 
diſtributed through the hall, form the reſt of 
the illumination. Oppoſite to one of the fronts 


of the braſier, is an amphitheatre compoſed of 


ſeats, gradually riſing above each other ; and 
here a band of excellent muſic is employed the 
whole evening, in playing grand ſymphonies, 
and pieces both of Italian and Engliſh compoſiti- 
on, alternately. The inſide of the ſaloon is di- 
vided into three ſtories. The firſt, adorned with 
pillars, is diſtributed into boxes, all furniſhed 
with a table and ſeats for ten perſons : at the far- 
ther end you ſee a large figure in freſco, which 


ſerves as à ſort of ſign to the apartment. The 
OR ſecond 
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ſecond order, formed of pilaſters, is cut into gal- 
leries, which correſpond with the boxes upon the 
ground-floor : before theſe galleries, there are 
moving lattices, by means of which, one may 
ſee and enjoy all the pleaſure of the place unper- 
ceived. The third is a ſimple Attic order, with 
windows equally diſtributed, which by day give 
light to the ſaloon. The fire-place 1s ſurrounded 
in a circular manner, with four rows of tables 
and different benches, for the convenience of 
the company. At theſe tables, as well as in the 
boxes, they can have coffee, tea, chocolate, 
bread and butter in what quantity they think 
proper, paying half a crown at their admit- 
tance. | 

Imagine to yourſelf the ſaloon amphitheatre, 
boxes, and galleries, all filled with company, 
and, on the ground-floor * a multitude of perſons 
walking in every direction; the murmuring of 
this crowd, drowned by a continued ſymphony ; 
the whole illuminated with a milder gleam than 
that of day : you will eaſily conceive, that there 
are few objects more ſtriking. 

Nothing is wanting to enliven this entertain- 
ment compleatly, but dancing, which the con- 
tinued ſymphony ſeems to require ; but this ex- 
erciſe one would ſuppoſe little ſuited to the taſte 
of the Engliſh, who chuſe rather to walk round 
and round, till their heads turn. As they ima- 


Directed by the leering eyes of a groupe of 
females, Tone night diſcovered, amongſt the crowd, 
an old officer in his regimentals, leaning upon a 
young man. Examining the face of the officer, 
and that of the young man, I thought I ſaw the 
o'd, drunken, voluptuous Anacreon, walking with 
his minion, Bathyllus: and, I find, that England 
has its Anacreons and Bathyllus ss, == 
' HDL. I. 1 ä gine, 
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Sine, perhaps, that dreſs is an eſſential to dance 
ing, they find it more .agreeable to forego the 
amuſement, than to be under a neceflity of 
quitting their favourite undreſs. In this eaſy 
attire, ladies of the firſt diſtinQion are accuſtom- 
<d to frequent Ranelagh: and as it brings them 
near a level with the citizens wives, the uni- 
formity of appearance gives that air of freedom 
and eaſe to the whole aſſembly, which is the 
conſtant concomitant of equality *. | 

Vauxhall is as near to London as Ranelagh, 
Its ſaloon, of the ſame form, is much leſs con- 
ſiderable in extent; but it has the porch I have 
already deſcribed, which is wanting to com- 

pleat the magnificence of Ranelagh. Beſides, 

the gardens, in the centre of which it ſtands, 
and which are illuminated throughout, are more 
extenſive than thoſe of Ranelagh. The band 
of muſic has likewife its orcheſtra, but it is in- 
the garden; and the boxes for the company are 
ſcattered about, in the form of the Chineſe 
kioſques. The admittance coſts a ſhilling ; but 
the company may be provided with a ſupper, 
and the whole is paid according to an advertiſe- 
ment fixed upon the door of the ſaloon. 

Theſe entertainments, which begin in the 
month of May, are continued every night. 
They bring together, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, perſons of all ranks and conditions ; and 
amongſt theſe, a conſiderable number of females, 
whoſe charms want only that chearful air, 


which is the flower and quinteſſence of beauty. 


* When our author was in England, the undreſs 
of Ranelagh correſponded with that of Vauxhall; 
but the ladies now rather make a diſtinction, and 


generally appear dreſſed at Ranelagh. T. 
rr" f T heſe 
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Theſe places ſerve equally as a rendezvous, ei- 

ther for buſineſs or intrigue. They form, as 
it were, private coteries: there you ſee fathers 
and mothers, with their children, enjoying 
domeſtic happineſs, in the midſt of public diver- 
60 : 


ns. | 

The Engliſh aſſert, that ſuch entertainments 
as theſe can never ſubſiſt in France, on account 
of the levity of the people. Certain it is, that 
thoſe of Vauxhall and Ranelagh, which are 
guarded only by outward decency, are conducted 
without that tumult and diſorder, which often 
diſturb the public diverſions of France. I do not 
know, whether the Engliſh are gainers thereby: 
the joy, which they ſeem in ſearch of at theſe 
places, does not beam through their counte- 
nances; they look as grave at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, as at the Bank, at church, or a pri- 
vate club. All perſons there ſeem to ſay, what 
a young Engliſh nobleman ſaid to his governor, 
Am las joyous as I ſhould be? _ 

Yet, when we compare the ſplendor and 
magnificence of theſe places, to the wretched 
appearance of both houſes of parliament, of the 
courts of juſtice, and even of the king's palace; 
a foreigner. would be tempted to think, that the 
Engliſh, ſupremely fond of pleafure, conſecrate 


the whole grandeur and magnificence of the 
kingdom to that favourite idol. 


HO RS E-RA CES. 
THERE are other pleaſures, in which the 
Engliſh allow themſelves an unlimited indul- 
gence, and which they take with the far 
ſerious air as the _ T mean, Cock-f 


_ - — 
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ing and Horſe-races. Theſe diverſions are car. 
Tied to a pitch of madneſs, by waging great 
ſums of money. Many gentlemen of fortune 
ruin themſelves by theſe pleaſures, of which [ 


had a ſpecimen at Epſom ; where a conſiderable 


number of the inhabitants of London, and all 
the neighbouring gentry, were aſſembled on the 
occaſion. I faw, with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
how greatly the ſpeQators of all ranks ſeemed to 
intereſt themſelves in Cock-fights, which, after 
all, are no more than childrens play“. 
Horſe- races are more intereſting to men; and 
eſpecially to men, who, like the Engliſh, have 
a great fondneſs for theſe animals, ſtudy their 
conſtitutions, and, in a manner, live with them. 
The taſte for Horſe-races made antient Greece 
illuſtrious: it was one of the chief ſubjeQs 
handled by their greateſt poets : it made a capt 
tal article in thoſe feſtivals, that contributed to 
give that ſuperiority of knowledge and valour to 
Greece, by which it was fo long diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of Europe. rH 
'The courſe at Epſom is in the midſt of downs, 
interſeQed by three hills in parallel lines: in the 
vales between theſe hills, the champions entered 
the lift. Several of the ſpectators came in 
coaches, which, without the leaſt buſtle or diſ- 
-pute about precedency, were arranged in three 
or four lines, on the firſt of thoſe hills: and, on 
the top of all, was a ſcaffolding for the judges, 
who were to decree the prize. This ſcaffolding 


* Theſe cock-fights, and bettings, are, notwith- 
ſtanding, of a very antient date; nations moſt cele- 
- brated for the politeneſs and ſuavity of their man- 


ners, have often engaged in theſe ſports. See 


"Camerar, Var. Hiſtor, I. v. c. 9. 
* I ir was 
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was the goal, which bounded the race; and the 
ſtarting-poſt was at the head of the outer vale 
of the ſecond hill, four horſes, ſtarting from 
thence, ran in this vale about the length of a 
mile, turned round by the next hill, to the 
height of the ſtarting-poſt, and, at length, 
reached the hill, on which ſtands the ſcaffolding ; 
where he, that came in firſt, was declared the 
victor, The prize is not adjudged till after three 
heats; and to him only, who has won two out 
of three: if he be fo ſucceſsful as to win the two 
firſt, the third is diſpenſed with; which was 
what happened at the race, where I was a ſpec- 
tator. | 

There are neither liſts nor barriers at theſe 


races: the horſes run in the midſt of the crowd, 


who leaves only a ſpace ſufficient for them to 
paſs through ; at the ſame time, encouraging 


them by geſtures and loud ſhouts. The victor, 


when he has arrived at the goal, finds it a dith- 
cult matter to diſengage himſelf from the crowd, 
who congratulate, careſs, and embrace him, 
with an effuſion of heart, which it is not eaſy to 
form an idea of, without having ſeen it. 
The deference to the victors is not confined 
to theſe tranſient homages. All the houſes of 
country gentlemen, all the inns, are lined 
with pictures of horſes, painted or engraved, 
in various attitudes of ſtrength or agility, 
with an account of the victories they have 
won, their names, thofe of the jockeys by 
whom they were trained, in fine, thoſe of the 
noblemen to whom they belong, and from 
whom they met with all the care and tender 
treatment, that favourite children can expect 
trom a parent. 


13 So 
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So great was the crowd, which covered the 
Place, where the horſes ran; that JI could not 


ſee them, except upon the ridge of the ſecond 


hill. They kept upon the full ſtretch, without 
riſing or darting forward; and appeared to me 
to reſemble wooden horſes, that had been fixed 
in full ſtretch, upon the rim of 2 great horizon- 
tal circle, moving round upon its axis, with the 
utmoſt rapidity imaginable. 

Theſe race horſes, reſembling, in this reſpect, 
many perſons of merit, do not ſhew their worth 
by their outward appearance; they are quite 
gaunt and meagre; and the awkward manner 
of ſtretching out their necks deprives them of 
all their beauty, the principal of which, in 
a horſe, is, to hold its egy in a graceful atti- 
tude. 

end er ber 1 the Engliſh 
racers, ſo highly eſteemed. The preſervation 
and multiplication of them is owing to laws, 
enacted by Henry the Eighth ; and to prizes, 


eſtabliſhed in different parts of England, for the 


victors at races: in ſhort, this breed of horſes is 
the ſame thing, with reſpect to that ſpecies of 
animals, as gladiators were, with regard to the 
human ſpecies, amongſt the antient Greeks and 
Romans. 

Theſe races are not, like thoſe of Barbary ; 
horſes at Rome, and in other cities of Italy. 
Each race-horſe is rid by a jockey, who is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, only a common groom, that 
Has not the leaſt ſhare in the honour of the vic- 
tory : this is divided between the horſe and the 
owner. 'The horſes are ſometimes mounted at 
faces by noblemen, who are willing to run the 
riſk, They are leſs expoſed to the "danger of 


falling, bruiſing themſelves, or diſlocating 2 
limb, - 
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ſimb, as happened to a young nobleman at his 
firſt race at Newmarket, than to be deprived of 
reſpiration, by the velocity of the motion. In 
order to cut the air, the groom, who is almoſt 
totally inclined upon the neck of the horſe, holds 
the handle of the whip fixed before him, or 
ſhakes it before his mouth. 

Before the race begins, the jockey, the ſaddle, 
and whole furniture of the horſe, are weighed 
in preſence of the judges; and care is taken, 
that all the horſes, admitted to run, be equally 
loaden. 

Victory is often due to the knowledge, which 
the jockey has of his horſe; and to the directi- 
on, which he gives him, by ſpurring him for- 
ward, or managing him properly. In the two 
heats, which decided the prize at Epſom, the 
horſe, which firſt reached the goal, was out- 
tripped when I ſaw him upon the eminence. 

The Engliſh in general have a degree of friend- 
ſhip and affection for horſes, which few men 
ſhew even to their own ſpecies. "They ſeldom ot 
ever ſtrike them : and the long fwitch, which 
coachmen and carmen carry in their hands, is 
rather to direct them by ſigns than by blows : 
they ſeldom even ſpeak to them, except with 3 

gentle and affectionate tone of voice. 

The horſes of gentlemen of fortune, both in 
town and country, generally ſpeaking, die in the 
ſtable, where they were born: they are treated 
like old friends, who, when advanced in years,. 
are taken care of, in conſideration for paſt ſer- 
vices. There are ſew, ſeldom any, but goed 
horſes to be ſeen in Fun even the hackney 
coachmen have tolerable good cattle . But it 

| 18 

* Moſt of them act both as rracrrs and nab 

MisEs 3 that 1s, * are kired by the hour, or the 


I 4 day : 
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is in the operation of ſhoeing them, eſpecial] 
in the country, that the care taken of theſe 
animals moſt eminently diſplays itſelf. A farmer 
goes with his horſe to a fartier, tics it length— 
wiſe to a ring, careſſes it, takes off his coat, 
puts it upon the head of 'the beaſt, in ſuch a 
manner as to cover its eyes, and, bolding it by 
the head, continues to talk to it, and careſs it, 
as long as the operation laſts. he farricr 
ſhews as much tenderneſs for the beaſt as his 
maſter; he ſoothes the horſe, ſpeaks to him, 
| lifts his foot gently from the ground ; and, after 
| having given the leg and thigh a motion of ro- 
tation, which made me think at firſt, that he 
was going to ſet a diſlocated limb: he held ibe 
| foot with one hand, and, without the leaſt emo- 
[ tion, performed the operation with the other. 
'This tender treatment renders horſes both trac- 
| table and friends to men: the ardour and fire, 
| with which they are animated, do not in the 
leaſt diminiſh their gentleneſs of temper. Du- 
ring the ſeſſion of parliament, I ſaw, with plea- 
ſure, in Weſtminſter, amidſt a number of the 
fineſt horſes in England, crowds of children 
playing with the dumb animals, and the latter 
returning their careſſes, to the great ſatisfa ion 
of the coachmen. During the long ſittings of 
the houſe, they are ſeen diverting themſelves, 
pawing che ground, as if they wanted to gather 
up ſomething, and performing this motion with 
all the ſlyneſs and nimbleneſs of a cat. 


day: when they are hired by the hour, they have 
a number painted upon a plate of block- tin; when 
they ate hired by the day, the number is token off; 

they are drawn by the ſame horſes; and when they 
are out of London, they go at the fate of thirty 


leagues a ws Th 
£ 


| 
| 
jo 
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The ſhops of farriers are not known in En- 
gland by the traviſe, which gives ſo much tor- 
ture to unruly horſes : the gentleneſs of thoſe of 
England renders this unneceſſary. None are 
tied up within the ſhop, but thoſe that make a 
difficulty to ſubmit to the operation. | 

The tenderneſs of the Engliſh for their horſes 
does not prevent them from making them work 
hard: the little, and ſometimes the great gallop, 
is their favourite and moſt uſual pace. I have; 
with aſtomſhment, feen horſes, that galloped in 
this manner, ftopped in the middle of a journey 
by their riders, at every place where there was 
water to drink: rivers, ſtreams, fountains, all 


are alike to them. In places where water is 


ſcarce, the want of it is ſupplied by great troughs, 
which publicans keep at their doors: there the 
riders ſtop : and, when the horſes have Jas 
pay their reckoning. The ſame conduct is ob- 
ſerved, even with regard to poſt-horſes “. 
When they are come to their journey's end, 


covered all over with ſweat, they go to a brook 


to Guench their thirſt, if there be one near 
them, or drink out of great troughs, which are 
always kept full on their account. The Engl:th 
affirm, that this in part reſtores their exhauſted 
powers; and none of thoſe inconveniences 
happen, which are ſo much dreaded in other 
countries. | | 

In a word, when we conſider the manner, in 
which the Engliſh treat their horſes, and in 
which they live with them, if J may be allowed 
the expreſſion, one would be inclined to think, 


If, by ſome unexpected event, theſe horſes are 
obliged to ſtop by the way, coverings ate thrown 
upon their bodies, in cold weather, 


5 that 


| 
by 
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that they had travelled with Gulliver to the 

country of the Houynhnms; and that they had 
brought from thence all thoſe ſentiments of ef. 
teem and affection, which Gulliver entertained 


for thoſe GENTLEMEN. Dr. Swift was under 
no neceſſity to leave Ireland, to go in queſt of 


the country of the Houynhnms, if what we are 


told by the author of © Les Delices de la Grande 
Bretagne' be true, That ſuch of the Iriſh, 


as are ſtill in the ſtate of pure nature, are ſo fond 


of their horles, that, when any one mentions 
them, they would always have him add, God 
preſerve them ; or ſpit upon them, if they hap- 
pen to be preſent : as they have a notion, that 
otherwiſe they will be ſetzed with ſome diſor. 
der, They are likewiſe of opinion, that the 
way to preſerve their life and health is, not to 
ſuffer their neighbours to come to their houſes 
for fire.” et 
Though the Fngliſh are ſo fond of horſes, 
they have not the leaſt tenderneſs for aſſes. It 
is cuſtomary with them to deprive theſe animals 
of the chief ornament, which they have receiv- 
ed from nature: they cut off their ears cloſe to 
their heads, which gives them the oddeſt and 
moſt ludicrous appearance imaginable, A wor- 
thy clergyman preached to no purpoſe in his vil- 
lage againſt this practice. He muſtercd up all 
the arguments, that had been made ufe i 
againſt the practice of maſquerades, which were 
then tolerated in England ; and he had demon- 
ſtrated, 


* 


* P. 1438. 
+ The earthquake at Liſbon made at London an 
impreſſion, the more lively, as many of its inhabi- 
bants were conſiderable loſers thereby. The _ 
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rated, that it was not lawful for man to alter 
and disfigure the work of God, 

The Engliſh are as fond of riding as the Ita- 
lians are x muſic, It rouſes them, it prevents, 
ſuſpends, and removes the effeQs of melancholy 
upon the conſtitution : it is an habitual want, 
and a neceſſary remedy, They chiefly have- 
recourſe to this remedy by hunting. When 
they are upon the chace, they ride acroſs in- 
cloſed grounds, interſeQted and fenced by ditches :- 
horſes leap theſe ditches, where they are loweſt ; 
in caſe they happen to be equally high through- 
out the whole extent of an incloſure, they ap- 
proach the entrance, which is ſhut by a bar- 
gate, or moving frame five feet long, and at 
leaſt four feet high: all the huntſmen leap it in 
a file, and ſometimes two in a breaſt, 'The. 
Engliſh ladies, who are great huntreſſes, for 
ſome of the reaſons which I have laid before the 
reader, leap over this frame likewiſe, though- 
they ſit ſideways upon their horſes. This man- 
ner of riding they find highly commodious, de- 
riving it ſrom Anne of Luxembourgh, conſort to 
king Richard the Second, whoſe example cauſed : 
it to be introduced as the moſt decent manner of- 
riding for women: thus mounted they travel 
long journeys, upon a ſmart trot. 

Coaches produce, upon the pavement of. 
London, the effect of a hard trot : this is the: 
rudeſt ſhaking, which mechaniſm can invent. . 
The pavement is ſo bad“; the horſes run with 


don clergy ſeized this opportunity, to preach 
againſt the maſquerades, which were aboliſhed, . 
py account of their clamours and invectives againſt 
them. | 
The new pavement has removed this objeQtionz 


ſuck 


- 
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ſuch impetuoſity, where they meet with no 


embarraſſment or obſtacle ; and carriages drag 
on ſo heavily, where the paſſages are obſtruQed; 
that the beſt coach makes as rumbling a noiſe 
as the heavy carts which butchers boys drive 
about the ſtreets of Paris. Even in walking, the 
Engliſh exert themſelves with much the ſame 
violence, whether it be in the ſtreet, or in a 
garden. 

Whilſt T was waiting for a lawyer in Lin- 
coln's- inn, who was expected every moment at 
his chambers, I went to take a turn in the gar- 
den. There I beheld an Engliſhman by himſelf, 
walking very faſt, ſwinging his arms, ſtamping 
with his feet, and uſing all the geſtures of a box- 
er, who, whilſt he is waiting for his antagoniſt, 
throws himſelf into the attitudes neceſſary to ex- 
Cite his courage, or keep himſelf in breath. 
'The ſcene opened, when I entered the garden : 
I paſſed an hour and an half in that place; and 


left my gentleman, who is perhaps ſtill going 


to and fro, and ſwinging his arms. 

Happening one day to pay a viſit near the 
Muſeum, the company I was with, ſhewed me, 
in a field + hard by, the late Mr. Yorke, at- 
torney-general; who was then retained in a 
remarkable cauſe. He recited his pleading, 
with ſome of the geſtures of the man at Lin- 


| coln's-inn ; but, as theſe were occaſioned by a 


certain, determinate object, they did not reſem- 
ble thoſe of a frantic perſon, 


1A private encloſed field, between the gardens 
of the Muſeum and Bedford-houſe, which Mr. 


Yorke often retired to in fine weather, for exerciſe 
and ſtudy. T. 7 
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THE ENGLISH MELANCHOLY. 


I'TS CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND 
REMEDIES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the involun- 


tary and premeditated efforts of the Engliſh, to 


diſpel the melancholy, which ſo predominates in 
their conſtitution, 


e Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura; 


It produces amongſt them a thouſand effects as 
well general as particular, which I ſhall examine 
in the ſequel. | 

Before I enter into this diſcuſſion, may I 
preſume to enquire into the cauſes of that diſmal 
gloom ? 

The fogs, with which London, and the 
three kingdoms whereof London is the metro- 
polis, are perpetually overcaſt, the conſtant 
humidity, and the variation in the climate, oc- 
caſioned by the ſea-air, at the ſame time, "that 
they give, in all ſeaſons, to the fields and mea- 
dows, a moſt beautiful verdure, unrivalled and 
indeed unattainable in all other countries, muſt 
neceſlarily have an effect upon the conſtitution of 
the inhabitants. 

The Engliſh live chiefly upon animal food : 
the quantity of bread, which one Frenchman 
eats in a day, would be enough for four Engliſh- 
men. Beef is their commoneſt ſort of meat; 
and this meat, which they ſet a value upon in 
proportion to its quantity of fat, mixing in the 
ſtomach with beer, their uſual drink, mult give 
riſe to a chyle, whoſe viſcous heavineſs can 


tranſmit 
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tranſmit none but bilious and melancholy juices 
to the brain. | 

If their beer, however light and ſparkling, 
has an effe& upon the head, it is by making it 
quite heavy, and introducing all the dreadful in- 
toxication of the moſt beaſtly ebriety. The 
fort of beer, which they call Porter, hardly 
ferments in the ſtomach ; yet it was of all the 
Engliſh liquors that which I liked beſt, and 
choſe to drink for a conſtancy. Unaccuſtomed 
as I was to beer of any ſort, and though porter 
is reckoned very ſtrong, it did not ſo much affect 
my head as my ſtomach and bowels I found it a 
very gentle purge, when I happened to exceed 
my uſual quantity, This fort of beer is brewed 
no where but in London *: for a long time, it 
was uſed only by porters, and the loweſt of the 
vulgar: but, ſince people have taken it 
into their heads to conſider it, as a ſpecific a- 
gainſt the gravel, the better ſort, and even the 
ladies themſelves, condeſcend to drink it. 

In the account I gave the reader of thoſe com- 
modities which are for general conſumption in 
England, I have ſpoken. of the ſcarcity of wine, 
and the fort of wine which is there drunk, Both 
greatly contribute to occaſion that melancholy, 
which is ſo general amongſt the Engliſh, With- 
out citing all the praiſes, which Horace, and moſt 
of the ancients, beſtow upon this liquor, and 
without deſiring to give ſanction to the proverb, 
which allows a debauch once a month; I cannot 
deny but we are indebted to the juice of the 
grape for moſt of thoſe pretty compoſitions, 
which are the quinteſſence of the wit both of the 
ancients and the moderns. That of the Greeks 


* It contains a large doſe of elder flower. 
| partook 
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partook of all the qualities of their wine: viva- 
city, warmth, ſprighlineſs. Their wines di- 
verted them agreeably from love, and all thoſe 
ſtrong paſſions, which were inſpired by the 
warmth of their conſtitution and their natural 
temper. 

'The ſmoke of ſea-coal fire, with which the 
atmoſphere of London is generally filled, may 

be reckoned amongſt the phyſical cauſes of the 
melancholy of its inhabitants. The terreſtrial 
mineral particles, with which that ſmoke is im- 
pregnated, inſinuate themſelves into the blood of 
thoſe who are always inhaling them, render ĩt 
dull and heavy, and carry with them new prin- 
ciples of melancholy. 

The moral cauſes, which partly reſult from 
the pbyſical, heighten, and continue what the 
others began. 

Education, religion, public diverſions, and 
the works of authors in vogue, ſeem to have no 
other end in view, but to feed and propagate this 
diſtemper. 

Education, the aim of which ſhould be to di- 
rect, and to temper the natural diſpoſition, has 
little or no influence upon the Engliſh. It 
begins with teaching to read and write at home. 
The principal object of this ground-work of e- 
ducation is, not to put any conſtraint upon the 
tempers of children, nor any biaſs upon the ope- 
rations of nature, in unfolding the faculties ei- 
ther of the body or or mind: this is conformable 
to the principles laid down by Ariſtotle, in the 
laſt book of his Politics. 

In purſuance of the ſame principle, 3 
are ſent from their father's houſe to public 
ſchools, in which there are a great number of 
boys, and which are ſupported and maintained 


by 
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by handſome foundations. After the young 
people have, in theſe ſchools, been taught the 
elements of the learned languages, they are 
ſent to the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. | 

The public ſchools and univerſities, by bring- 
ing together perſons of all ranks and conditions 
in life, put them, in ſome meaſure, upon a le- 
vel. A ſpirit of emulation reigns there, which 
is excluded by domeſtic education: connexions 
are formed, which often lay the foundation of 
the greateſt fortunes. ** Such, ſay the Engliſh, 
was the education at Sparta, xr they to form 
men, and not petit maitres : ſuch was the edu- 
cation of the preſent royal family, who were 
brought up with other children of the ſame age, 
that ſhared their paſtimes and amuſements. 'The 
Princes, brothers to the king, have thereby con- 
tracted that popularity, which the Romans call- 
ed CIVILITAS: a popularity the more agreeable 
to the public, inaſmuch as, whilſt they are treat- 
ed with condeſcenſion, they conſider their ma- 
ſters as ſellow- citizens and friends.“ 

I have attended Weſtminſter-ſchool; and have 
ſeen Eton: which are the chief foundations of 
this ſort. The children, who are all dreſſed a- 
like, in the plaineſt manner imaginable, and who 
have their hair cut like our brother De la 
Charite, with a band on their necks, ſhew how 
they are likely to turn out at the age of fifty. 
With faces, which are, generally ſpeaking, ve- 
ry handſome, and with an air of the utmoſt 
mildneſs, they are the moſt intraQable, and the 
moſt obſtinate creature, that ever came out of 
the hands of nature. In their deportment, in 
their very paſtimes, their countenance ſhew no- 
thing of that flexible diſpoſition, and thoſe win- 

ning 
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ning graces, which elſewhere are diſcoverable in 
boys of their age “: they do not betray their 
archneſs by thoſe tricks, and thoſe little frolics, 
the reſult of which is to laugh at their ſchool- 
fellows. 'To make up for this, they are mad 
for violent exerciſes, the want of which they al- 
ready feel: to be indulged in theſe exerciſes, is 
the greateſt favour they expect from their maſ- 
ters. If, during their recreations, they liſten to 
the converſation of their tutors, generally ſpeak- 
ing, this turns upon politics, and either tires and 
diſguſts them, or inſpires them with an early taſte 
for ſubjects of that nature. 

If we follow theſe youths to the univerſity, 
which is governed by a deſpotic principal, the 
recluſe manner of living in the ſeveral colleges, 
ſeems calculated to give an additional degree of 
ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy to thoſe haughty, harſh, 

and unyielding ſpirits, rather than to ſofien their 
diſpoſition. 

As we ſailed up the Thames from Windfor to 
Eton, at about fifty paces from the college, we 
came to the head of a mill-bank, where were 
three of the grown ſcholars, who had hid them- 
ſelves amongſt the reeds, to erect a little bat- 
tery : we paſſed by them, and were ſaluted with 
a general diſcharge, which would, doubtleſs, 

have peppered us molt terribly, if they had 


A gloomy ſeriouſneſs ſupplies the place of this, 
in their early youth: this I took particular notice of 
twice, that I heard ſervice at the tabernacle of the 
Methodiſts. The window-ſeats, the doats, and the 
baſes of pillars, were covered with children of three 
or tour years of age. Though the ſervice was very 
long, theſe children diſcovered no ſymptoms of in - 
quietude, uneaſineſs, or impatience. 1 

| | | been 
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been better markſmen. We were obliged to 
them for their good intention ; and arrived at 
the college, after having croſſed a meadow, 
which ſeparates it from the Thames. It was 
then ſun-ſet, the damps began to fall, and the 
graſs was covered with a dewy moiſture : yet at 
this very time we ſaw about fixty of the boys, 
in their ſhirts, dripping with ſweat, and playing 
at cricket, A pretty youth, nearly related to 
the earl of Cheſterfield, upon ſeeing me, quitt- 
ed his play, and came to pay his reſpects. With 
aſtoniſhment, I heard, that he and his compa- 
nions took this recreation every day, at the ſame 
hour, and in the ſame place. Theſe boys, were 
watched by one perſon only, at ſome diſtance, 
who ſat upon the banks of the Thames, with a 
book in his hand. 

Having afterwards viſited the college, which 
is divided into feveral courts, the largeſt a- 
dorned with a bronze ſtatue of the founder, 
Henry the Sixth, we walked about the town, 
and entered a grocer s ſhop, to wait the arrival 
of part of our company. During the ſhort ſtay 

that we made there, — uſb a dozen of the ſcho- 
lars came, to buy biſcuits, ſugar-plumbs, and 
other ſweet-meats. There was a buxom wench, 
belonging to the ſhop, whom ſome of thoſe 
young gentlemen careſſed and kiſſed before our 

Aces. 

J have elſewhere ſpoken of the quarrels, 
which happened amongſt thoſe boys, eſpecially 
in their walks; quarrels, which, the day follow- 
ing, or when firſt an opportunity offers, they 
decide by fiſty-cuffs, with the reſolution and ob- 
ſtinacy of boxers by profeſſion. Scarce can the 
preſence of the moſt reſpectable company keep 
the young people in awe, Could we ſuppoſe 

| an 
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an aſſembly of that ſort, it was ſurely that, 
which met in Weſtminiſter-hall, when lord 
Byron was brought to a trial. At the head of 
the incloſure, which was ſet apart to the peers, 
over whom the lord- chancellor preſided as high- 
ſteward, ſtood a throne; which, though it was 
not filled by the king, repreſented royal majeſty 
in judgment. The children of the nobleſt fami- 
lies in England, dreſſed in little frocks, which 
they wear at ſchool, and which confounds them 
with the offspring of citizens and the lower ſort 
of people, were crowded on the ſteps going to 
the throne, and ſeemed very attentive to the 
proceedings of the court. But they began af- 
terwards to behave like themſelves, as ſoon as 
the peers entered into debate upon the ſeveral. 
articles of the accuſation; they then rolled a- 
bout the ſteps of the throne, quarrelled, ſwal- 
lowed down apples, with which their pockets 
were crammed, and threw the remainder in each 
other's faces. I even ſaw ſome of them fling 
bits of apples into the enormous periwig of the 
lord-high-ſteward, who was the more conveni- 
ently ſituated for that purpoſe, as the back of 
his ſeat was towards the throne: he turned a- 
bout two or three times, with a-complacent air, 
which ſeemed to ſhew, that he took their free- 
dom in good part. In a word, I never ſaw 
youths behave in a leſs decent manner, or 
appear leſs ſenſible of the dignity of a ma- 
giſtrate. | 15 5 

The lower choir of St. Paul's offered to my 
2 ſight of the ſame nature: it conſiſted of 
about a dozen beggarly boys, dreſſed in ſur- 
plices, which hung very ſlovenly; now moving 
to and fro, now ſtanding ſtill; now ſinging, or 
rather ſqueaking, and now quite filent, as they 
| | happened 
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happened to be in humour; and often making 
mouths at -each other, What a difference be- 
tween ſuch diforderly choriſters, and thoſe ref- 
pectful puppets, which adorn the choirs of our 
cathedrals and college-chappels ! 

It muſt, notwithſtanding, be acknowledged, 
that in perſons of all ranks, the Engliſh educa- 
tion is a preſervative againſt effeminacy, vanity, 
and an idle life. Mollis educatio,“ ſays Quin- - 
tiltan, © nervos omnes mentis & corporis frangit. 
Quid non adultus concupiſcet qui in purpuris 
© repit. Nondum prima verba exprimit & jam 
* coccum intelligit, jam conchylium poſcit! 
Ante palatum eorum quim os inſtituimus.“ 
An effeminate education breaks the ſtrength 
** both of the body and mind. What wants 
* will he not have in his manhood ? Scarce can 
“% he ſpeak plain, before he aſks for delicacies 
« of all forts! We form their palates before we 
teach them to ſpeak.” This education was, 
notwithſtanding, beſt ſuited to the age, in which 
Quintilian lived; as then men were not wanted, 
but ſlaves, flexible to the will and caprices of 
a Nero, a Domitian, and the ſeveral tyrants who 
ſucceeded them. 55 

- Young perſons, who come into the world, 
after having been educated in the Engliſh ſchools, 
are juſt in the ſituation recommended by the 
duke de la Rochefoucalt. Youth juſt enter- 
ing the world, ſays he, muſt be either timid 
or inconſiderate: a ſerious and ſelf-ſufficient air, 
generally ſpeaking, degenerates into imperti- 
nence.” * | 3 4 

Public education is almoſt the only fort known 
in England; children of the firſt rank have 
private tutors, who prepare them for the public 
ſchools. The happy conſequence of this is, that 
| | England 
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England is not overburthened with a kind df 
people, who, having paſſed their beſt years in 
a way which produces only a temporary ſubſiſt- 
ence, ſpend the remainder in a ſtate of celibacy, 
and are equally uſeleſs to themſelves and others. 

Young ladies are brought up at boarding- 
ſchools, of which there is a conſiderable num- 
ber in London, and all over England. Ladies 
of quality are educated by governantes, moſt of 
whom are Frenchwomen or daughters of French 
refugees, who have followed the ſame buſineſs 
in Germany, Holland, and all parts of the 
North of Europe. Theſe governantes, who 
have generally refined ſentiments, complain 
very much of the indocil diſpoſition of their 
ſcholars. >. of 5 

I ſaw, to my great aſtoniſhment, at a very 
genteel houſe in London, a little man, who ſu- 
perintended the education of a boy, and occaſi- 
onally that of three young ladies; the eldeſt of 
theſe, who was thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and exceedingly pretty, ſtudied under his 
inſpection, and ſpoke French, Italian, and Ger- 
man, as fluently as her mother tongue. I was 
ſurprized at the virtue of her maſter; who, in 
all probability, owed to the meanneſs of his ap- 
pearance, his being choſen for an employ- 

ment, which may well be called * peri A 
© plenum opus alex.” 

An odd cuſtom long obtained among the 
People of England, which formerly made a 
part of Education all over Europe: mothers 
uſed to carry their children to public executions, 
and upon their return home, whip them, that 
they might remember the example they had 
ſeen; and that the lectures, which they had 
PE SOT given 
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iven them on that occaſion, might leave a 
| oper impreſſion on their memories *. 

The religious exerciſes of the Engliſh afford 
to children, nothing capable of ſoftening and 
humanizing their diſpoſition. Theſe exerciſes 
do not ſtrike the ſenſes: they are confined to 
Prayers, which never end, and are interſperſed 
with metaphyſical or dogmatical inſtruQtions, 
that have no effect upon the mind. On the o- 
ther hand, the ſervice of the church of Rome, 
the pictures and ſtatues, whick adorn the tem- 
ples, together with the variety of ceremonies, 


* The Supplement to the Cy of Du Cange 
affords us an example of many ſuch expedients, 
with regard to children; Conceſlit dominus Hugo 
S. Chriſtofori & Richildis uxor ejus, & Hugo puer 
filius Hugonis, cui tunc pater Hugo pipilos temporis 
vellit, & flevit puer.“ Ex Chart. ann. 4346. V. 
Pipilus. Lord Hugo, the fon of Chriſtopher and 
Richildis his wife, and the boy Hugo, ſon of Hugo, 
whoſe father Hugo pulled his cheecks, and the boy 
cried,” It was cuſtowary to beat children with the 
ſame intention. A young page or cupbearer, whoſe 
ears were boxed in this manner, that he might re- 
member having been admitted a witneſs to a certain 
deed, complained of the hardneſs of the blow, 
* cum requireret cur ſibi H. permaximum colaphum 
dediſſet, reſpondit ille: quia tu junior me es, & 
multo vives tempore & eris teſtis hujus rationis, cum 
res popolſcerit.” Hiſt. ex Chart. 1034. V. Alapa. 
When he aſked why H. gave him ſo hard a box, 
the other made anſwer : Becauſe you being younger 
than I, and likely to live a long time, will witneſs 
this affair, when required.“ The box, which it is 
cuſtomary for a biſhop to give a child, when he con- 
firms, is, doubtleſs, nothing more than an extenſion 
of this ancient cuſtom, r 
| Proceſſions, 
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proceſſions, ſalutations, & c. are better adapted 
to the capacity of young people: as they have a 
natural bent to imitation, they are ſeen to crowd 
together in Roman Catholic Countries, to dreſs 
ſhrines, to ſing at high maſs, and to walk in 
proceſſion; theſe exerciſes, nouriſh that ſimpli- 
city, which becomes their tender years, and 
gives the mind a pliant turn, which preſerves the 
gentleneſs of their temper and their diſpoſition 
to gaĩety. 

If in England we obſerve the influence of 
religion on grown perſons, we ſhall fee a new 
ſource of melancholy, Let us confine ourſelves 
to the inhabitants of country towns and villages; 
that is to ſay, to that part of the nation, which 
has moſt religion; and we ſhall find that the 
Jewiſh rigour, with which they are obliged to 
keep the Sabbath, the only holiday they have, 
is an abſolute ſpecific to nouriſh their gloo 
temper, This rigid obſervance of the Sabbath 
is founded upon many laws, which the Puritans 
extorted from queen Elizabeth : laws, which 
James the Firſt and Charles the Firſt in vain 
undertook to ſoften, by the ordinances, which 
allow all forts of lawful pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments after divine ſervice ®. Theſe ordinances 
were amongſt the grievances, which the Puri- 
tans complained of to that prince; and for 
which they cenſured the miniſters of the Church 
of England, who had adopted, and publiſhed 
them in their churches. The Long Parliament 
even went ſo far as to cauſe the above ordinances 


In the Engliſh cathedrals, this ſervice is chaunt- 
ed; but how! It is a heavy, ſad, and languiſhing 


fort of pſalmody, reſembling that of our Carmelite 
Duns, 
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to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man. Pious frauds, a thing which the Reform- 
ers ſo greatly abhorred in the Romiſh clergy, 
have ſince been uſed by themſelves, in favour 
of the manner of keeping the Sabbath. Near 
Neot, on the eaſtern ſide of the county of 
Cornwall, is to be ſeen, a circle of miſhapen 
ones, fixed deep in the earth, and placed there 
long ſince by human art. It has been aſſerted 
by the clergy, and the country people are cre- 
dulous enough to believe it, that theſe ſtones 
were ſo many men, thus metamorphoſed, whilſt 
they were — at tennis on a Sabbath-day, 
in open violation of the laws of religion *. . 
On this day, the theatres and all houſes of 
entertainment are ſhut ; all ſorts of gaming and 
dancing are forbid : people are neither allowed to 
ſing at home, nor to play upon any initrument ; 
the news-papers, the favourite food of national 
curioſity, are diſcontinued ; the watermen ceaſe 
to ply upon the river Thames ; the tolls to be 
paid upon coming into London are doubled; 


The moſt conſiderable monument of this ſort 
to be ſeen in England is Stone-henge, or, the Dance 
of Giants on Saliſbury plain. It is a heap of miſhapen 
ſtones, piled up in a round heap, ſome of them 
twenty-eight feet high, upon which other ſtones of 
the ſame bulk lie in the form of an architrave. Ini- 
Jones, a famous architect, conſidered theſe ſtones 

as the ruins of a temple built by the Romans, and 
dedicated to Cœlus. He has compoſed upon this 
ſubject a volume in folio, - publiſhed at London in 
1656. Others maintain, that this building is the 
work of the Danes. Perhaps it is a work of the 
ancient Britons. We have in France the remains 
of an edifice of the ſame ſort near Pons-ſur-Seine. 


and 
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and ſome of them are even trebled, on account 
of a late aQ of parliament, which has aſſigned 
the produQ of this encreaſe ot the tolls to new- 
pave the capital; except in church-time, the 
inhabitants of London wait, with their arms 
acroſs, till ſervice is again celebrated, or till the 
day is over, without having any other amuſe- 
ment, but to gaze in a melancholy mood at 
thoſe who paſs: to and fro in the ſtreets. The 
young Engliſh officer, who followed a coach from 


Paris to Calais, refuſed one Sunday to ſing a ſoiig 


for us, becauſe that was not a proper day; or to 
ſing a pſalm, becauſe that was ot a proper place. 


The principal feſtivals of the year bring with | 


them an increaſe of ſadneſs and melancholy. Ex- 
cept at the time of divine ſervice, Weſtminſter- 
abbey is ſhut to the curioſity both of natives and 


foreigners :. that curioſity, we are told, is a 


ſort of worldly affection, which ſhould not be ſut- 
fered to encroach on the pious exerciſes of a day 
entirely conſecrated to religion, 


This over-rigid obſervance of the Sabbath 


owes its origin to the Anabaptiſts. A merchant 


of that ſeQ, ſettled at Rotterdam, having one Sun- 
day morning paid his workmen for what they had 
done the preceding week, was cited before the 
conſiſtory, ſeverely reprimanded, and excommu- 
nicated, for violating the Sabbath. Another Ana- 
| baptiſt at Amſterdam, happening to take a walk 
one Sunday evening, refuſed to tell Mr, Cour- 
celles, who aſked him, what rent he paid for 
his houſe *. | | ts al 
The Engliſh being accuſtomed to view religi- 
on in this gloomy light, are ready to give into 
every ſort of exceſs, which they think capable 


* Sorberiana. 
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of leading them to perfection by any path what. 
ever. There is no ſort of extravagance of this 
kind, that an Engliſh head is not capable of ; as it 
will evidently appear, when I come to give an 
account of the ſeveral religious ſeas in England. 

Religion is, notwithſtanding, calculated to 
make men happy : © He will be gay, if he has 
a gay religion: he will be ſad, if his religion is 
of a ſad and gloomy ſort : he makes his happineſs 
ſubordinate to it, and refers himſelf to it in all 
things that intereſt him moſt : thus the miniſt- 
ers of religion are refponſible to God, not only 
for the future, but the preſent happineſs of the 
people, whoſe confidence they are poſſeſſed of : 

it is an offence againſt the human ſpecies to diſ- 
turb the repoſe, which they ſhould enjoy upon 
eartht.” 

The theatrical exhibitions of the Engliſh 
equally contribute to feed, or rather increaſe the 
national melancholy. The tragedies, which 
the people are moſt fond of, conſiſt of a number 
of bloody fcenes, ſhocking to humanity ; and 
theſe ſcenes are upon the ſtage as warm and af- 
fecting as the juſteſt action can render them: an 
action as lively, pathetic and glowing, as that of 
their preachers is cold, languid and uniform. 
Imagination can conceive nothing fo ſtrong as 
what I have feen of this ſort at the theatres of 
Covent-garden and Drury-lane, where, as 1 
was unacquainted with the language, 

£ SpeQabam populum ludis attentius ipſis.” 

At the repreſentations of Macbeth, Richard 
the Third, King Lear, and other pieces oi 
| Shakeſpeare, which I happened to be a ſpeQa 
tor of, whatever the moſt barbarous cruelty, or 


+ Antiquity Unveiled, I. v. c. 2. No. 8. : 
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the moſt refined wickedneſs can poſſibly conceive, 
is preſented to the view. What theſe pieces 
want in point of regularity, is abundantly com- 
penſated by the choice of incidents, of a nature 
moſt affecting, and moſt capable of harrowing 
up the foul, If, in theſe pieces, love diſplays 
itſelf at all, it is in the moſt ſtriking effects, 
which filial or conjugal affection can produce. 
The commoneſt ſubjects of tragedies, and thoſe 
which have been treated in the moſt maſterly 
manner, are borrowed from the hiſtory of En- 
gland. Moſt of their ancient kings act the part 
of fools, madmen, or ideots. The ſtage has not 
yet ventured to repreſent the hiſtory of Charles 
the Firſts, Yet how admirable a ſubje& for 
a tragedy 1s furmſhed by the various events, 
which befel this unfortunate prince, conſidered 
asa king, a father, and a huſband !+ 

In one of theſe tragedies, which I ſaw repre- 
ſented, a king dethroned, and condemned by a 
tyrant to die, with his wife and children, requeſts 
that tyrant to order him inſtantly to be conduct- 
ed to execution, with his family, as the greateſt 
favour he could grant him. That favour is re- 


fuſed him: in the moment, which is to ſeparate 


them for ever, the king flies into the arms of the 
queen, who embraces her royal conſort, and 
they continue claſping each other in tranſport, 
which excites in the whole audience the ſtrong- 
eſt emotions, expreſſed by a general applauſe. 


* Here the author is miſtaken ; the tragedy of 
Charles I. written by Mr. Havard, was repreſented 
upon the ſtage. T. | | 

+ The ſecret admiration the bulk of the nation 
has for Cromwell, ſeems to have deprived drama- 
tic poets of theſe ſubjects. | 
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Upon ſeeing this ſcene, and many others equally 
affecting, a meer recital of which would rather 
have raiſed my laughter than pity, I could not 
Help feeling the general emotion, nor avoid ſhed- 
Jing tears. 'The. earl of Cheſterfield, to whom 
J gave an account of the impreſſion, which 
'thele ſcenes made upon me, aſſured me, 
that it was owing to my ignorance of the Engliſh 
language; and that it would have been totall 
deſtroyed, if I had underſtood all the ſtupidity 
connected with thoſe incidents. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that a long reſidence in France, at 
the court of the late regent, and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with all our beſt writers, inſpired 
this noble man with a diſlike for many things 
which the Engliſh _ 

mars yes 75, 027 tollunt rumore ſecundo.” 

_ "The Engliſh ſtage has certain cuſtoms, which 
greatly hurt a Frenchman, who is not uſed to 
them. The laſt ſcene of every act is conſtantly 
interrupted, and ſometimes in the moſt intereſt- 
ing part by the tinkling of a little bell, which 
apprizes the muſic to be ready to play in the in- 
terval between the als, The aQreſſes, who 
perform the principal charaQers, drag long trains 
after them, which have four corners, 'like a car- 
Pet, the breadth proportioned to the importance 
of the character; and they are followed by a 
little boy, in quality of a train-bearer, who is as 
inſeparable from them as the ſhadow from the 
body. This page, who is ſprucely dreſſed, and 
muffled up in a livery, made to ſuit his ſtature 
within two or three inches, keeps his eye con- 
ſtantly fi xed upon the train of the princeſs; ſets 
it to rights, when it is ever fo little ruffled or diſ- 
ordered; and is ſeen to run after it with all his 
might, when a violent emotion makes the rs 
Sts, | ce 
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eeſs hurry from one ſide of the ſtage to the other: 


this he does with all the phlegm and ſeriouſneſs. 
natural to the Engliſh. In the above-mentioned 


ſcene between the king and queen, who can be 


affected to ſo high a degree as not to take 
notice of the attention of the little page, 
to repair the diſorder, which the queen's. 


train conſtantly receives, as ſhe ſtirs and moves 


with impaſſioned attitudes in the arms of the af- 


ficted monarch ? 


Scenes of battery and carnage are generally 


preceded by laying a large thick carpet upon 
the ſtage, to repreſent the field of battle, and 


which is afterwards carried off with the dead 


bodies, to leave the trap doors at liberty for the 
ghoſts, who appear again upon the ſtage, in the 
acts immediately ſubſequent to the engagement. 
If theſe irregularities were removed, or even 
if they were retained, perhaps the Engliſh thea- 


tre might ſucceed at Paris; at leaſt, it might 


pleaſe thoſe old Pariſians, who being, from their 
cradle, as it were, rocked and lulled to ſleep by 


our beſt performances, would be rouzed at the. 


repreſentation of Shakeſpeare's tragedies : there 
they would go to fhed tears, as they go to laugh 


at the nonſenſe exhibited at the Comic Opera, 


or at the Bulwarks. 

How great an effe& would the number of the 
ſhin, the maſſacres, and the apparitions of per- 
ſons killed in the courſe of the piece, have upon 


ſpectators of this ſort ! In the laſt act of Richard 
the Third, a crowd of princes and princeſſes, 
poiſoned, aſſaſſinated, ſtabbed, rife from out ot 
the earth, to curſe the tyrant, who is aſleep in 
his tent: thoſe that had been deſtroved by the 


ſword, ſtand in a fixed, immoveable attitude, 


their viſages pale, with their eyes cloſed, their 
3 {hirts. __.. 
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ſhirts and their. clothes beſmeared with blood 
iſſuing from their wounds; they then deliver 
themſelves in a fad and diſmal tone of voice, 
which produces quite a different effeQ upon the 
ſpectators from what I thought it would, when 
I read Engliſh plays in tranſlations : the effect I 
mean is the ph, g ia, the fear and pity of the 
Greeks. 

It is eaſy to gueſs what effect this muſt have 
upon the imaginations of the Engliſh. I bey 
are very ready to ca ry their children to the play- 
houle ; alledging the ſame reaſons for this prac- 
tice, that are elſewhere given for ſending young 
perſons to public executions. The impreſſion 
they make upon the young people is ſo lively and 
durable, that, notwithſtanding they have none 
of thoſe prejudices, which are kept up in Ro- 
man Catholic countries by the belief of purgato- 
ry, and ſeveral ſtories relative to that article, 
there are few nations, which, without believing 
in apparitions in theory, are really more afraid 
of them in practice than the Engliſh. | 

My Jandlord's eldeſt ſon, a boy about nine or 
ten years of age, ſhewed me how much he was 
ſwayed by apprehenſions, in two or three noctur- 
nal ſcenes, which produced a diſturbance that 
might have alarmed the whole neighbourhood. 
He leaped out of bed, and, after beating the 
wainſcot with his head and feet, at the ſame time 
roaring like one poſſeſſed, he rolled about the 
ground in dreadful convulſions, which made us 
deſpair of his life : he thought he was haunted. 
by all the ghoſts in the tragedy of Richard the 
Third, and by all the dead bodies in the church- 

ards of London. — 

The Engliſh comedy is very unable to oblite- 
rate or weaken the impreſſions of ee 
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which tragedy leaves behind it : nay, it ſome- 
times leaves new ones, by the nocturnal ſcenes, 
which it frequently exhibits. The Engliſh are 
in general as indifferent with regard to comedy, 
as they are paſſionate admirers of tragedy : they 
are very ready to give up the ſuperiority of the 
ſock to other nations, upon condition of being al- 
lowed to have a ſuperior talent for the buſkin. 

Their beſt comedies conſiſt of complicated in- 
trignes, which put the minds of thoſe, who en- 
deavour to attend and unravel them, to the tor- 
ture. The general groundwork of theſe intrigues 
is that diſguiſe of Characters, which the Italian 
call © ſotto nome,” upon which the Spaniſh co- 
medies and our antient French plays are like- 
wiſe founded. Beſides, the Engliſh pay but lit- 
tle regard to the unity of action and place; and 
their pieces are the more ſtriking, the greater 
number of characters they contain. 

Scarce do the beit compoſitions of that nation 
afford any relief againſt melancholy and dejecti- 
on. The SpeQator written by Steele and Addiſon, 
is the maſter-piece of the Engliſh in the lively 
and facetious ſtile ; but all the humour of ba 
work lies in the form under which it delivers 
ſome leſſons of morality *. 

The works of Dr. Swift are political and 
theological tracts, varniſhed over with a ſatire 
rather pungent than delicate, where it would be 
in vain to look for the refined raillery, or the 
delicacy. and caſe, of Paſchal's Provincial Let- 
ters. Gulliver's Travels is that author's maſter- 
piece; but this work has gained greatly by. paſ- 


Ut pueris abſynthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, priùs oras pocula circum 
5 Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore.“ 
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ſing through the hands of our abbe Des Fon- 


taines. In this ſpecies of compoſition, and in all 
thoſe which require an unaffe ed gaicty of ſtile, 
it would be in vain for England to diſpute the 
palm with Italy and France: 
Ne forcons point notre talent, 

Nous ne terions rien avec grace.” 

Let us not firive our bent to force in vain, 

* LVe voidof grace muſt be each poet's train” 

Hence the Engliſh, both writers ard 

readers, preſer the ſentimental to the ludicrous 
file. How {pacious a field has the latter to diſ- 
Play itſelf in thoſe numerous pamphlets, with 
which London is every day over-run by conten- 


ding parties, who ſhould naturally endeavour to 


turn each other into ridicule. And yet the ſour- 
eſt bile, the bittereſt gall, and the moſt morti- 
fying truths, ſupply the place of that raillery 
and gaiety, which Horace, that great judge of 
works of taſte, required in this ſpecies of com- 
poſuion: « ridiculum acri, &c.“ However, this 
is what the Engliſh call humour, a term bor- 
row ed from the French word © belle humeur.,” 

I ſhalt not here repeat what I have already 


ſaid concerning the converſation of the Engliſh: - 


they are generally in a ferious ſtrain. I never 
faw more than one ſcene of gaiety in England, 
which was the more remarkable as it was quite 
miſplaced : this was the ſecond day of lord 
Byron's trial at Weſtminſter-hall. A well-dreſ- 
| ſed man was very inconveniently ſeated upon the 
higheſt ſtep of that part of the amphitheatre, 
where I happened to be placed. An hour be- 
fore the peers entered, this man rofe, and began 
to prate to every body that ſtood near him: he 
ſpoke very loud, and his words were accompani- 
ed and enforced 'by the geſtures of a — 
they 


. 
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they were interrupted by the audience with loud 
peals of laughter, in which he himſelf joined; 
and this laſted till the peers entered. I thought. 
he was in liquor; but a gentleman told me he 
was a member of the houſe of commons, of 
a very facetious diſpoſition, and that he ſome- 
times exhibited ſcenes of the ſame droll na- 
ture in the ſenate-houſe. | 

Setting aſide a few exceptions, which confirm 
the general rule, as they are in but a very ſmall ' 
number, melancholy prevails in London in every 
family, in circles, in aſſemblies, . at public and 
private. entertainments; ſo that the Engliſh na- 
tion, which ſees verified in itſelf the“ populum 
* late regem” of Virgil, offers to the eyes of 
ſtrangers only populum late triſtem.”” 

The merry meetings, even of the lower ſort 
of people, are daſhed with this gloom. On the 
26th of April, the butchers boys celebrated the 
anniverſary of the duke of Cumberland's birth- 
day, being about fifty in number, they, in uni- 
forms, that is to ſay, in caps and white aprons, 
paraded the ſtreets of London by break of day, 
having each a great marrow-bone in his hand, 
with which they beat time upon a large cleaver; . 
this produced a fort of muſic as ſharp as diſſo- 
nant, The air of thoſe, who played in this. 
manner, being as ſavage as their muſic, made. 
them appear like a company of hangmen march- 
ing in ceremony to ſome great execution. 

The firſt of May is a general holiday for 
milk-women, and chimney- ſweepers. The ſor- 
mer, attended by a perſon wrapped up in a great 
pannier, conſiſting of ſeveral rows of flowers. 
and pot-herbs, ramble about the ſtreets, and go 
amongſt their cuſtomers, dancing and aſking the 
preſents generally made upon this occaſion. The 
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pannier of the milk-women is covered | with 
pieces of plate, ranged in rows as in a buffet, 
and theſe moving machines hide every part but 
the feet of thoſe who carry them. The chim- 
ney-ſweepers are diſguiſed in a more. ridiculous 
manner; their faces are whitened with meal, 
their heads covered with high periwigs powder- 
ed as white as ſnow, and their cloaths bedawbed 
with paper-lace ; and yet, tho? dreſſed in this 
droll manner, their air is nearly as ſerious as that 
of undertakers at a funeral. 

This is the only ſort of maſquerade at preſent 
ſuffered in England. At the time of the earth- 
quake at Liſbon, the biſhops demanded in a 
body, and obtained from the king, a total abo- 
 lition of maſks at all rejoicings, whether _ C 
or private. 

Even love itſelf, as I have been aſſured, 
treated throughout 'the dominions of the 1 7 
Great-Britain, as the moſt ſerious of all con- 
cerns, as a matter attended with the moſt im- 
portant conſequences, and as an affair which 
leads every day, on one ſide or other, to mar- 
riages every way unſuitable and imprudent. 

The Engliſh themſelves make a jeſt of the ſo- 
lemn ſeriouſneſs, which characteriſes their court- 
ſhip. I ſaw them crowding to a printſeller's in 
Cheapſide, to purchaſe two prints of three dif- 
ferent colours. They repreſented a lover and his 
miſtreſs, both yawning, in a manner ſo natural, 
that the ſight of them cauſed the ſame convulſi- 
on in beholders. At the bottom of theſe prints 
was written, —“ heigh ! ho!” 

I am not ignorant, that, in all countries, in 
proportion to the ſize of their towns, the in- 
habitants are. prevented, by intereſt, 'by vani- 
ty, by indolence, by ſavety, and by the on 
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tinual claſhing of a thouſand inferior paſſions ; 
are prevented, I ſay, from having that free and 
eaſy chearfulneſs of temper, which is to be 
found in country places, under a mild and mo- 
derate government: | 


% Extrema per illos 
c Lætitia excedens terris veſtigia fixit.” 


But in England, the peaſant, well. fed, well- 
lodged, and at his eaſe, has as ſerious and me- 
lacholy an air, as thoſe wretched hinds in o- 
ther countries, who are perſecuted and harraſ- 
ſed by thouſands, whoſe buſineſs it is, and wha 
are even ſworn to defend and protect them. 

From this gloomy diſpoſition reſult ſeveral ef- 
feats, the combination of which is the baſis of 
the Engliſh character. 


APTITUDE OF THE ENGLISH FOR 
THE SCIENCES. 


THERE are ſome happy characters amongſt 
the Engliſh, which verify what Plutarch ſays 
aſter Ariſtotle, That none but great geniuſſes 
are ſubject to melancholy *. 1 
Hence ariſes the aptitude of the Engliſh for 
the {ciences, the depth of which requires that 
the whole foul ſhould concenter, and, as it 
were, bury itſelf in them. This is the ſpring 
of thoſe diſcoveries which are the reſult of the 
moſt vigorous. efforts of the mind. Fhe labours, 
which lead to theſe diſcoveries, were, in all ages, 
the lot of melancholy tempers. The learned 


* Plut, Life of Lyſander, in the beginniog, 85 
13 | Meziriac 
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Meziriac was himſelf aſtoniſhed how he could 
go thro? his work upon Diophantes, and carry 
it to perfection: he declared, he ſhould never 

have finiſhed it, had it not been for a melancho- 
ly temper, and a kind of obſtinacy ariſing from 
a quartan ague, with which he had been long 
aflicted }. | 

England has maintained the reputation for 
the abſtruſe ſciences, which it had former- 
ly for the philoſophy and theology of the ſchools, 
when the greateſt geniuſes were entirely engroſ- 
fed by thoſe ſtudies. Thoſe which have eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves upon their ruin, are infinitely 
mdebted to the plans, the diſcoveries, of Bacon, 
Gilbert, Boyle, Newton, Halley, &c. &c. In 
inveſtigations concerning antiquity, what obli- 
gations do we not owe to Uſher, Selden, 
Marſham, and the accurate and laborious lu- 
cubrations of the learned men, who have 
Taiſed from their ruins Palmyra, Athens, with 
the monuments of Diocleſian at Spalatro? Eng- 
land preſents us with many living examples of 
the perſeverance of its inhabitants in their at- 
tachment to ſuch objects as have once engag- 
ed their attention. 

Dr. Aſkew, ſon to an eminent phyſician of 
Newcaſtle, conceived a paſſion for the Greek 
language, of which he ſoon made himſelf ma- 
ſter. Whilſt a very young man, he went over 
to Paris, where the Academy ot Inſcriptions and 
Belles Lettres made him an honorary member ; 
and then he repaired to Greece. After having 
traverſed that country, to improve himſelf by 


_ + His Life by Peliſſon, in the Hiſt. of the F rench 
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forcign travels, he ſtudied the monuments of 
antiquity, and diſcovered ſeveral, which had 
eſcaped the obſervation of antiquaries : he 
made ſome ſtay at Athens, and there learned 
the vulgar Greek. Inquiring into the ſtate 
of literature in that city, he found it in a deplo- 
rable condition; all that was taught in the 
ſchools being only ſome portions of their liturgies, 
and other writings of that kind; upon which he 
talked to them of their anceſtors, of the great 
reputation which they had acquired in arms and 
literature, of the writings which had continued 
it; in a word, of the copiouſneſs, the beaut 
and energy of the language in which thoſe wri- 
tings have been tranſmitted to poſterity. He 
therefore recommended it to the principal ſchool- 
maſter in the place to inſtru the youth under 
his care in ſome of the old claſſic writers: which 
advice was followed; and, as we have ſince 
heard, with very good ſucceſs. gt: 
This gentleman enjoys in his own country, 
the fruits of his care and aſſiduity, in concert 
with one of the fineſt women in London; he 
has a library, well choſen and well furniſhed, 
and enriched with a large collection of antiqui- 
ties, which he brought home with him; his 
countrymen are greatly pleaſed with his zeal for 
the Greek language and nation, a zeal, which 
in other kingdoms might perhaps render the man 
who preſumed to make it his boaſt, the object 
of laiting ridicule. 1 
A zeal no leſs ardent and extraordinary ſent 
Mr. Wortley Montague to Egypt. This gentle- 
man is ſon to the celebrated lady of the ſame 
name, who introduced the cuſtom of inoculating 
for the ſmall- pox into Europe. He was born at 
Conſtantinople, whilſt his father was ambaſſador 
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at that capital, was heir to the great eſtate 
of the family, and to all the vivacity of cha- 
raQer, which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed his mo- 
ther; being ſent to France under the care of a 
governor of great learning, he paſſed the beſt 
part of his youthful days at Troyes, deeply 
immerſed in the ſtudy of the dead languages, 
and the ſeveral branches of fcience to which 
they are the key. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he married below himſelf; and this match, 
which he could not be diſſuaded from, induced 
his father to diſinherit him, and leave his whole 
fortune to a ſiſter, who married the celebrated 
earl of Bute. | | 

Reduced to a penſion, juſt ſufficient for his 
ſupport, he had recourſe to literature, to com- 
fort him in his misfortunes, dedicating great 
part of his time to the moſt profound and ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculations. In this retreat he careful- 
ly peruſed the Biſhop of Clogher's Journal to 
Grand Cairo; in which that learned prelate 
produces certain inſcriptions of great antiquity, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen upon a huge rock 
at the foot of Mount Sinai. Several travel- 
lers have given explanations of theſe; but they 
all differ widely, and from their variation, it is 
reaſonable to infer, that they never were rightly 
explained. 

Mr. Montague was hence inſpired with a moſt 
ardent deſire to explain them in ſuch a manner 
as to ſuperſede any new attempt: for this pur- 
poſe he prepared himſelf, by ſtudying and com- 
paring thoſe languages, which might lead him 


to that explanation; and ſcarce was the peace 


concluded, but he embarked; aboard a veſſel 
bound to Egypt, where he at preſent enjoys oe 
ull 
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full gratification of his curioſity, The public 
will reap the fruits of this learned excurſion, ei- 
ther by receiving the true explanation of the in- 
ſcriptions of Mount Sinai, or will ceaſe to give 
itſelf any trouble about the matter, if Mr. Mon- 
tague ſhould declare them incapable of being de- 
cyphered *. 

The diſpoſition and turn of mind, which ex- 
cites men to ſuch enterprizes, and inſpires 
them with the courage requiſite for carrying 
them into execution, is preciſely the fort of 
character required by antient legiſlators in 
ſtateſmen. It is the ATROX ANIMUs, which 


the ſupercilious philoſophy of the Stoics, ever 


attentive to the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, endeavoured to inſtil into its followers 
Horace quitted his character in a frolic, to adopt 
that rigid philoſophy, when he ſaid, 


&* Nunc agilis fio & merſor civilibus undis.” 


The whole Engliſh nation adopts it by con- 
ſtitution; that is, with all the ardour that me- 
lancholy inſpires for thoſe objects upon which 
it happens to be concentered. This occaſions 
the great ſale of thoſe news- papers, which are 
publiſhed daily, and which the generality of the 
Engliſh ſpend a conſiderable time in reading: 
hence ariſe thoſe revolutions, which have ſo often 
changed the government of England. Neigh- 
bouring countries have likewlfe had their revo- 


. Montague king ale given an account of 
theſe inſcriptions in The Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Vol. LVI. No. VIII. See alſo The Bp. of Clogher's 
Journal to Grand Cairo, T. 
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lations, but leſs frequently: they have been 
trifles, in compariſon of the diſturbances in En- 
gland. | | > 

In the preſent ſtate of that kingdom, public 
affairs are become the concern of every Engliſh- 
man: each citizen is a volitician, The caſe 
was quite different in the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth, and queen Elizabeth: the royal autho- 
rity then concentering the whole power, and, 
like the divine agency, not diſcovering itſelf 
otherwiſe than by its effects, left the citizen no 
other merit but that of obedience and ſubmiſſion. 
The popularity affected by queen Elizabeth at 
the beginning of her reign, gave occaſion to the 
inquiries of certain politicians :. but that princeſs. 
ſoon aſſumed the tone of Paulus Emilius , © to 
thoſe ſoldiers, who encroached upon the office 
of captain-general, and who preſumed to ſay, 
that he ought to bave done ſuch and ſuch things, 
which he had omitted. The general ſeverel 
reprimanded them for this liberty, and forbid 
them to pry curiouſly into matters which did. 
not concern them, but only to think of keeping 
themſelves in readineſs, and their arms in good 
condition, and to uſe their ſwords like Romans, 
whenever he ſhould 'give them an opportunity, 
And, to increaſe-theic vigilance, he ordered that 
thoſe who were to mount guard ſhould watch 
without javelins, that they might be the more 
careful and attentive to reſiſt the enemy, in caſe: 
of a ſudden attack.” | 

Notwithſtanding this, England has. been, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, already divided 


* Life of Paulus Emilius, by Plutarch. 
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between two parties *, which cruſhed each 
other ſucceſſively in the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth ; and which, though ever the ſame 
under different names and forms, afterwards 
_ deprived the unfortunate Charles the Firſt of 
his lite and crown, and hurried James the Se- 
cond into all the wrong meaſures, which 
brought about the laſt revolution. 

Before theſe revolutions, ſanaticiſm was fed 
by religious controvorſies, the firſt ſeeds of which 
were ſowed by Wickliffe, in the very boſom of 
England : diſputes, which afterwards cauſing 
much contention in political affairs, introduced 
fanaticiſm into the ſtate, which had been before 
confined to the ſanctuary f. The genius, 


which animated the Engliſh divines, who wrote 


upon juſtification in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth and his fon Edward, afterwards excited 
the Vanes, the Sandys, the Seldens, &c. when, 
ſapping the foundations of the throne, in the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, they in enſibly paved 
the road, which led Cromwell to the ſupreme 
power. The laſt of theſe geniuſes was Newton, 
who aſſigned laws to the ſyſtem of the univerſe : 
the firſt was Duns Scotus, who diſputed fo 


They were, in an underhand manner, excited 
and ſpurted on by a treacherous miniſter, whoſe 
name was Thomas Cromwell. | 

+ Thoſe enervate religion who make a change in 
it; and they take from it a certain degree of impor- 
tance, which alone is capable of keeping the lower 
ſort of people in awe. They have a kind of reſt- 
leſſneſs at the bottom of their hearts, which breaks 
looſe, if that neceſſary bridle be removed; and when 
once they are left to their own diſcretion with regard 
to religion, they no longer keep within bounds. 
Boſſuet, Funer. Orat, on the Q. of England. 

warmly 
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warmly upon a parte rei: it was the ſame 
ſort of ſpirit, applied with the ſame degree of 
attachment, to objects that had no other differ- 


ence but that which ſprung from times and cir- 
cumſtances *. 


NATIONAL PRIDE. 


© How far melancholy may be productive of it. 
Effects of this Pride, with regard to England.“ 


THE impetuoſity, and the perſeverance, 
with which melancholy dwelis upon ſuch ob- 
jects as intereſt and engage it, are the principles, 
which induce the Engliſh to concern themſelves 
ſo much about public affairss Each citizen 
identifying himſelf with the government, muſt 
of neceſſity extend to himſelf the high idea 


It is this difference, which explains the thought 

of an Engliſh poem, entitled The Church-yard 
How many Cromwells buried here! 

That is to ſay, what a number of perſons repoſe 
here, unknown and obſcure, who would have been 
ſo many Cromwells, if they had been placed in the 
fame ſituation and circumſtances, which favoured 
that uſurper ! A thought illuſtrated by that multi- 
tude of men, whom the troubles of thoſe times 
raiſed from amongſt the dregs of the people to the 
higheſt dignities in the nation, in which they did not 
appear to be out of their ſphere. All ſtates, as an 
Engliſhman once ſaid to me. would in every age, 
undergo revolutions of the ſame fort, if Providence 
did not take care to produce but few Ciomwells. 


Venal ſouls, fanatical heads, ambitious men fold 


to iniquity, all the inſtruments of tyranny, are of 
every age and every country ; they reſemble wheels 
in proper order, which, to be ſet a going, want no- 
thing but the grand ſpring. 5 
which 
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which he has of the nation: he triumphs in its 
victories ; he is afffiched by its calamities: he 
exhauſts himſelf in projects to promote its ſuc- 
ceſſes, to ſecond its advantages, and to repair 
its loſſes : he may be compared to che fly in the 
fable, which, when it approaches the Horſes, 
« Thinks to animate them by its vmming, 
ſtings one, then another, ard imagines every 
moment that it makes the carriage go torward z 
it fits upon the pole, and upon the coachman- ; 
noſe: and no fooner does it fee the carriage 
driven on, and the people continuing their jour— 
ney, but it arrogates the ory ot the whole 
movement to itſelt.“ 

Hence that national pride, which immorta- 
Iized him, u ho firſt uied ite exp eſſion, the 
majeſty of the people of laid: a pride, from 
which the ſpicndor of? nnoſt renowned ttates 
of antiquity 'ook its ric: a pride, which, being 
the firſt foundation of public ftreng: i, and mul- 
tiplying it © ad infinitum,” ſubdiv« es, and, In 
ſome meaſure, diſtributes itſelf to every citizen : 
a pride, that produced thoſe wonderful examples 
of patriotiſm, which make fo ſhining a figure 

in antient ſtory : in fine, a pride, which per- 
haps is the als patriotilm, that human nature 
is capable of attaining : 


© 'Totam diffuſa per artus | 
Mens agitat molem ac magno ſe corpore miſcet, 


Even the fair ſex has its ſhare of this pride in 
England, and it diſcovers itſelf with all the vio- 
lence which melancholy gives to the affections 
and paſſions. The revolution, which ſubverted 
the throne of Charles the F irſt, furniſhes many 
examples of this ſort, which Butler makes men- 
tion of i in his Hudibras, | 


It 


. P 


— — — . —— 
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It is an Antichriſtian opera, 

Much us d in midnight times of popery, 
Of running after ſelf- inventions 

Of wicked and proſane intentions, 

To ſcandalize that ſex, for ſcolding, 
To whom the ſex are ſo beholding. 


Women who were our firſt apoſtles, 


Without whoſe aid we had been loſt elſe; 
Women that left no ſtone unturn'd, 

In which the cauſe might be concern'd, 
Brought in their childrens ſpoons and whiſtles, 
'To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols : 
Their huſbands, cullics, and ſweethearts, 
To take the ſaints and churches parts, 

Drew ſeveral gifted brethren in, | 

That for the biſhops would have been, 

And fix'd them conſtant to the party 

With motives powerful and hearty, 

Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 


I“ adminſter unto their gifts 


All they could rap, and rend, and pilfer, 
'To ſcraps and ends of gold and ſilver; j 
Rubb'd down the teachers. tir'd and ſpent, 


With holding forth for parliament ; 
Pamper'd and ediſy'd their zeal 


With marrow puddings many a meal. 


What have they done, or what left undone, 
That might advance the cauſe at London ? 


March'd rank and file, with drum and enſign, 


T' intrench the city 105 defence in? 


Rais'd rampiers with their own ſoft hands 


To put the enemy to ſtands ; 
From ladies, down to oyſter- wenches, 


L. abour d like pioneers in trenches, 


. Fan 
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Fal'n to their pick-axes and tools, 1 
And help'd the men to dig like moles ! 

Have not the hand-maids of the city 

_ "Choſe of their members a committee, 
For raiſing of a common purſe 
Out of their wages to raiſe horſe? 
And do they not as triers fit, 

To judge what officers are fit *?. 


And, in another place, the ſame author ſays, 
Did not a certain lady whip 
Of late her huſband*s own lordſhip ? 

And though a grandee of the houſe. 
Claw'd him with fundamental blows ! 
Ty'd him ſtark naked to a bed-poſt, 

And firk'd his hide as if ſhe had rid poſt, 
And after in the ſeſſion's court, | 


Where whipping's judg'd, had honour for't +. 


M. Tonneley, who has obliged the world with 
a French tranſlation of Hudibras, ſays, in a 
note upon one of the paſſages in which this pa- 
triotiſm of the Engliſh ladies is ſpoken of : 
*© 'The faQt is true. A peer of the realm, who 
had been one of the judges that tried Charles 
the Firſt, though he did not ſign the ſentence, 
appeared inclined to favour the king, and upon 
the point of forſaking the cauſe, in which he 
had till then ſignalized himſelf. This conduct 
hurt his reputation; he was even threatened 
upon that account' by the chiefs of the republi- 
can party, This happening to come to the ears 
of his wife, ſhe, to ſhew her adhorrence of her 
huſband's behaviour, and diſpel the ſtorm which 


* Hudibras, Part II. Canto 2. 
+ Hudibras, Part II. Canto 1. 
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impended over his head, with the aſſiſtance of 
her ſervant-maids, tied her huſband naked to 
one of the ded- polis, and did not ceaſe laſhing 
him till he promiſed to behave better for the 
future, and to aſk pardon of his ſuperiors. The 
parliament charmed with the behaviour of this 
lady, returned her public thanks.“ 

The trial of lord Byron gave me a ſtrong 
proof how much the Engliſh women intereſt 
themſelves in public affairs. The ſpacious gal- 
lery, which ſurrounded Weſtminſter-hall, was 
filled with all the ladies in England, moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed for birth, rank, or fortune. 'They 
gave a conſtant and uninterrupted attention 
to a proceſs, which took up three days ſittings, 
from eight in the morning till ſix in the even- 
ing. | 
This attention, which continued without the 
leaſt ſign of laſſitude, put me in mind of the 
wives of the ancient Germans, who from the 
Engliſh are deſcended. They were admitted to 
the counſels of the nation: nec earum conſilia 
aſpernantur,” ſays Tacitus, © aut reſponſa negli- 
gunt : ineſſe quin etiam ſanctum aliquid & pro- 
vidum putant * © Nor will they deſpiſe their 
advice, ſays Tacitus; © or neglect their an- 
ſwers: they even think there is ſomething holy 
and an extraordinary foreſight in them.“ 

| ; t 


“ Juſtus Lipſius has ſubjoined to this paſſage 4 

note, which is as void of gallantry and politeneſs, 
as it is miſplaced with regard to England : * Hoccine 
ſuperat ? Heu! ipſos parùm firmi mente qui eam 
quifivere apud amentem ſexum !—Arioſto was of a 
more gallant and, doubtleſs, of a more juſt way of 
thinking, when he ſaid, at the opening of his 27th 


Canto ; 
f «© Molti 
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It is doubtleſs on account of this capacity of 
the Engliſh ladies, which is ſtill as ſtrong as ever, 
that women have a right to ſucceed to the crown 
of England: and their being thus entitled to 
the ſucceſſion is fully juſtified by the reigns of 
queen Elizabeth and queen Anne, whoſe glory 
reflects an honour upon the whole ſex. 

This right is a grand portion of the juriſdic- 
tion common to the women of antient Gau 
which the fair ſex has retained in England. 
Plutarch repeats with pleaſure, in ſeveral parts 
of his writings, that, in the treaty by which 
Hannibal, in his march to Rome, obtained 
leave to paſs through the dominions of the 
Gauls, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, - that every 
diſpute between the Gauls and Carthaginians 
ſhould be decided upon the ſpot by Gauliſh 
women. . | 

Whatever does honour to the Engliſh nation, 
at the ſame time, throws a luſtre upon each ci- 
tizen; thoſe men, therefore, whoſe ſervices, 
knowledge, and abilities, have contributed to 
raiſe the glory of England, meet with all that 
reſpect, veneration, and homage, which were 


Molti configli delle donne ſono 
Meglio improviſo che a penſarvi uſciti: 
Che queſto é ſpeciale e proprio ono 

| Fra tanti e tanti loro dal ciel largiti. 
Ma può mal quel degli kuomini effec buono, 
Che maturo diſcorſo non aĩt.. | 


The ladies have often given better advice on a 
ſudden than with premeditation; this is a peculiar 
gift, amongſt many others, which heaven has be- 
ſtowed upon them. But the advice of men can ſel- 
dom be good, when it is not accompanied by 
Profound deliberation.” 


the 
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the greateſt rewards and the chief hope of the 


moſt renowned heroes of antiquity *: a homage 


paid with a warmth unknown to thoſe men, 


who, being the abject ſlaves of money or wordly 


proſperity , can neither form a juſt eſtimate 
of actions, nor a judgment of characters, 
which their weak eyes dare not to contemplate 
ſteadily. : | 

This ardour, which warmed Rome and 
Greece, is to be found in England, and muſt 
neceſſarily produce the ſame fruits in that king- 
dom. The Britiſh Muſeum, the palaces of 
great noblemen, the cabinets of the curious, the 
houſes of citizens, thoſe dark and ſolitary grottos 
which people of fortune conſecrate to melan- 
choly in their country retirements, the taverns 
and inns, the houſes where people meet for pub- 
lic diverſions, are all adorned with figures paint- 
ed or engraved, and with buſts of all ſizes, made 


of all ſorts of materials, of Bacon, Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, Locke, Addiſon, Newton, and even 
Cromwell himſelf : I could not without aſtoniſh- 
ment ſee a fine buſt of the latter fill a diſtinguiſh- 
ed place in the Britiſh Muſeum, 


* Of all thoſe who have preſumed to ſee farther 
than the vulgar, Newton is perhaps the only one 
who, in the courſe of a long life, obtained from his 
country the reward due to his merit and his labours. 
All England had a veneration for him, the effect 
of which he enjoyed without moleſtation or inter- 
Tuption. Wit 
F People, ſaid D'Aubigne, in his Appendix to 
the firſt two volumes of his Hiſtory, are more eager 
for bills during their lives, than epitaphs after their 
death. 


. 
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It is an odd effect of chance, that, in all the 
monuments which repreſent Cromwell, he 
ſhould have a ſtriking reſemblance to the por- 
traits of our Lewis the eleventh. Phyſiogno- 
miſts with pleaſure behold a likeneſs in the coun- 
tenances of two perſons, who reſembled each 


other in ſo many other reſpects. I muſt, at the 


ſame time, obſerve, that all the portraits of 
Lewis the eleventh are taken from his ſtatue 
ſet up at the beginning of the laſt century in the 
church of Notre Dame de Clery. Now the 

artiſt that carved this ſtatue ſeems to have done 
it from his own fancy, in the ſame manner as he 
would have executed that of Clovis or Charle- 
magne. There was in the church of Pleſſis- les- 
Tours a picture of Lewis the eleventh : the re- 
ſemblance of which is the leſs doubtful, as it 
was executed immediately under the eye of that 
prince, in which he cauſed himſelf to be repre- 
ſented kneeling at the foot of Notre Dame de 
Clecy ; the piece is by a good hand, and in the 
old Flemiſh taſte, This portrait, which does 
not much flatter the original, gives him a mean 
aſpect, and ignoble air of a knaviſh peaſant, 


whoſe roguery is detected; the air of La Fon- 


taine's clown proſtrate at the feet of his lord, 


whom he had offended. The artiſt, not finding 


in the picture the air of a prince, dignumque 


numiſmate vultum,” has given his ſtatue that 


face, with which he is repreſented in pictures 
fold in print-ſhops, and by which he bears a like- 
neſs to Cromwell. | 

In the Hbrary of lord Morton, late preſident 
of the royal ſociety, the ſeveral faculties and 
branches of ſcience, which are elſewhere diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſimple inſcriptions, are repreſented 
by a baſſo-relievo in painting, which unites in 


- 
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feveral groupes the moſt eminent men in each 
faculty, both amongſt the ancients and mo- 


derns: the centre of each baſſo-relievo preſents 


the picture of ſome Engliſhman, who appears 
to hold the firſt rank in that peculiar branch of 
ſcience. The hint of theſe ſeveral ornaments 
ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the tombs of the 
antients. 

Milton is there at the head of the epic poets: 
round him ſtand, according to their ſeveral de- 
grees of merit, Homer, Virgil, Taſſo, Ca- 
moens, Boileau, &c. at the head of the drama- 
tic poets is Shakeſpeare, ſurrounded by Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Terence, Lopez de Vega, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere : the moral writers 
are headed by Tillotſon, who has in his retinue, 
Confucius, St. John Chryſoſtom, St. Jerome, 
Boſſuet, Nicole, Fenelon, Bourdaloue: at the 
head of the hiſtorians is Buchanan, attended by 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Cæſar, 


Thuanus, Machiavel: the heroes of experi- 


mental philoſophy are Paſchal, Galileo, Tori- 
celli, headed by Boyle: Newton is the hero ot 
the noble ſciences ; he is accompanied by Pytha- 
goras, Archimedes, Deſcartes, Kepler, Gaſſen- 
di, Huygens, &c. The heads of all theſe il- 


luſtrious perſonages, both Engliſh and foreign- 


ers, are copied from their pictures with a ſer- 
vile exaQtneſs, which may be known at the firſt 
glance. | 

The hall in which the Royal Society meets is 
adorned with the pictures of Gaſſendi, the ſa- 
mous philoſopher Hobbes, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and the buſt of Sir Iſaac Newton, with 
that of king Charles the Second, in whoſe reign 
the ſociety was eſtabliſhed, I aſked, why the 


portrait of Deſcartes was not in this _— 
The 
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The reaſon aſſigned by thoſe I inquired of was, 
that theſe buſts and pictures were ' preſents given 
at different times by members of the ſociety, 
which would have received with equal gratitude 
that of the French philoſopher, and ſet it in as 
honourable a place. 

One of the moſt remarkable monuments of 
this kind is that, which the celebrated Mr. Gar- 
rick lately ereQed to the memory of Shakeſpeare, 
at Hampton. Upon a ſmall eminence formed 
by art, which commands a proſpe& of the 
banks of the Thames, and is ſeparated from 
the garden by a large row of laurels and ever- 
greens, riſes a little temple, built with as much 
ſolidity as taſte, of Portland-ſtone. It is a round 
form, terminated by a cupola, the diameter - 
twenty-one feet: the door is adorned with a 
front, which jutts out, and is ſupported in the 
antique manner, by two pillars. This temple is 
decorated with a ſtatue of Shakeſpeare as large 
as life, executed by Roubilliac in fine Carrara 
marble. The father of Engliſh tragedy is re- 
preſented with a pen in his hand, ſeeming to 
have juſt conceived one of thoſe ſublime ideas, 
to which he owes his reputation. This ſtatue, 
which is in itſelf very fine, and rendered ſtill 
more ſo by the intention of him who cauſed it 
to be erected, is the only ornament within the 
temple, the place where Mr. Garrick and his 
ſelect friends aſſemble. The furniture conſiſts 
only of a dozen of chairs, made after the En- 
gliſh faſhion, one of which, higher and more 
adorned than the reſt, is intended for the deen 
ſident. 

Mr. Garrick does the honours of this monu- 
ment in a manner, which inhances his merit in 
erecting it; © I owe every thing, ſays he, to 

L 2 Shakeſpeare * 
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Shakeſpeare: ſi vivo & valeo, ſuum eſt: this is 
but a weak teſtimony of a gratitude which knows 
no bounds.” 

This celebrated perſon is ſaid to have been ap- 
pointed by an Engliſh nobleman guardian to his 
only ſon. By this choice, and this monument 
of his gratitude to Shakeſpeare, Mr. Garrick 
may vie with thoſe players of ancient Greece, 
who were not excluded by their profeſſion, from 
places that required the greateſt abilities and the 
ſtricteſt probity. Demoſthenes has preſerved 
the memory of a noble action, of which Mr. 
Garrick would have been capable under the ſame 
circumſtances : I ſhall here lay it before the rea- 
der, juſt as it is related by the Greek orator : it 
has eſcaped M. Rollin, and other modern au- 
thors who have publiſhed compilations of antient 
hiſtory. 
After the taking of Olynthus, Philip ce- 
lebrated the Olympic games with a magnifi- 
cence, which drew all the.companies of come- 
dians that were ſcattered up and down the ſeveral 
cities of Greece, At a feaſt, which Philip gave 
them and in which he diſtributed crowns to 
thoſe who moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, he afked a celebrated comedian, wp; - 
vTexzin;, whoſe name was Satyrus, why he alone 
of all the comedians aſked nothing, and ſeemed 
to deſire no favour? Have you, added the prince, 
any reaſon to doubt of my munificence, or to 
apprehend a refuſal? I have no occaſion, an- 
fwered Satyrus, for any thing you give my com- 
Panions : but with regard to what I really want, 
though it be in your power, and though you 
could very eaſily grant it me, I am inclined to 
think you will refuſe it. Refuſe you? replied 
Philip with vivacity: ſpeak, and depend upon 
1 N obtaining 
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obtaining whatever you aſk, I had at Pidna, 
ſaid Satyrus, a hoſt and a friend, who was trea- 
cherouſly aſſaſſinated; to ſecure his daughters 
from the attempts of his enemies, his fa- 
mily ſent them to Olynthus, where it was 
thought they would be in the greatelt ſafety. 
They are at preſent martiageable, and the tak- 
ing of Olynthus has put them in your power. 
10 you I apply for them, and beg you would 
give orders to have them aſſi gned to my care. 
In caſe you grant me my requeſt, PII tell you the 
uſe I purpoſe to make of your favour; I intend 
to Portion off the daughters, to procure them 
huſbands, and to treat them in a manner worthy 
of myſelf, and of their father, who was n 
friend. This diſcourſe, being heard by the 
whole company, was f. lowed by ſo general and 
loud applauſe, that Philip, being moved and 
affected by it, granted the comedian his requeſt 
in favour of his friend's daughters, though that 
friend had been one of the aſſaſſins of Alexander, 
brother to this prince “.“ 
A Comedian capable of ſo noble an action 

may be reckoned amongt the worth ieſt and Moſt 
deſerving citizens. Mr. Garrick is looked upon 
in this light by his countrymen; at the ſame 
time they conſider him as the greateſt actor that 
ever appeared on the Engliſh ſtage. Thus Eng- 
land may, in every reſpec, revive in his favour, 
the panegyric made upon a perſon of his profel- 
ſion, in an ancient 1nicription found at Milan, 
and preſerved by Gruter : * Splendidifſimum ur 
bis or namentum, & ſui temporis primum.? 
© 'The moſt ſhining ornament. of the city, and 
the chief ornament of his age,” 


* Demoſth. Orat. de falsa legatione. 
| L 3 I have 
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I have already ſpoken of the ſtatues of Sir 
Thomas Greſham and Sir John Barnard, erec- 
ed as ornaments to the Royal-Exchange. Ihe 
company of apothecaries has likewiſe ereQed 
one to Sir Hans Sloane, in the midſt of the gar- 
den which he lett them at Chelſea. The church- 
yard of that“ village is adorned with a funeral 
monument conſecrated to the memory of the 
ſame knight, who was buried in that place, 
his monument is a lantern, under which we 
fee a great urn of an elegant form : round this 
urn twine, in beautitul windings, two ſcrpents, 
emblems of the kni ght's profeſſion. 

It happens unluckily, with regard to the three 
ſtatues which J have been ſpeaking of, that the 
ſculptors, who were but indifferent artiſts, 
thought themſelves obliged to repreient them in 
the habit of ceremony worn by the knights- 
bannerets. This habit is a long and wide ga- 
berdine, overcharged with buttons, button— 
holes, lace and fringe: and is as hard to repre- 
ſent by ſculpture in the whole as in particular 
parts. The drapery of the kings and queens, 
while ſtatues adorn ihe inſide of the Royal-Ex- 
change, is in no better taſte, 

1 have ſeen, in the ſculptor's work yard, who 
has undertaken to exccute general Wol.e's mo- 
nument (Mr. Wilton), the ſtatue which the city 
of Cork propoſes to ere in honour of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Pitt. Part of the buſt of this 
ſtatue is dreſſed in one of our modern habits : 
the remainder of the figure is wrapped up in a 
great mantle in the Greek taſte : it is in the at- 


* The celebrated Sir Thomas More was buried 
here. 
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titude of an orator, who is ſpeaking in public, 
with a roll of paper in his left hand. 

I ſaw at another ſculptor's (Mr. Moore, a 
Dutchman) a ftatue of Mr, Becktord, juſt 
{c2tched out. He himſelf had ordered it to be 
made, at his own expence. This ſtatue was 
entirely dreſſed according to the Roman ſaſhi- 
on, and its whole attitude marked the moſt vio- 
lent indignation at the ſight of a bill, which he 
holds out unfolded in his left hand. Mr. Beck- 
tord was one of the moſt animated and vehe- 
ment orators in the houſe of commons again! 
tie laſt peace concluded with France and Spain. 

The country-feats, in which the Englith no- 

blemen diſplay all their magnificence, and the 
courts and halls of the colleges, are adorned with 
ornaments of the {ame fort: a houſe, built in 
the Roman taſte by lord Burlington at Chiſwick, 
1s adorned in front with a ſtatue of Inigo Jones, 
an Engliſh architect, who flouriſhed at the de- 
ginning of the Jaſt century. 
_ All the ſtatues which I have juſt ſpoken of, 
except the laſt, are of marble of Carrara, which 
at London coſts about twenty-four livres the cu- 
bic foot, Artiſts have informed me, with as 
much aſtoniſhment on their fide as mine, that 
this marble is not allowed to be imported to 
France, except upon the king's account. 

The kings of the houſe of Stuart, and of that 
of Brunſwic, have at London ſeveral ſtatues 2s 
well equeſtrian as pedeſtrian *, "Thoſe of eie 


wr In Mr. Moore's work-yard, I have ſeen a pe- 
deſtrian ſtatue of George the Second, well executcd' 
in marble; it only waited for the laſt hand, to be re- 


moved and placed in the city of York, which had 
ordered and paid for it. 


L 4 the 
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the Second are the moſt beautiful: There is 
one of king James the Second till ſtanding in 
the Privy-garden : the inſcription has been al- 
moſt entirely eraſed from the pedeſtal. 

I ſhall now ſpeak of the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Charles the Firſt, which ſtands near Charing- 
croſs, from whence it looks towards W hiteh all, 
the place where that monarch was beheaded ; 
and ] ſhall ſpeak of it only to remind the readcr, 
that this ſtatue being in the heat of the rebellion 
fold by auction, was knocked down at a low 
Price, to a cuiler, who declared by adveriite- 
ment, he would melt it down and make handles 
for knives of it. He in fact cauſed knives with 
bronze handles to be expoſed to fale in his ſhop, 
by which he ſoon made a fortune; and the 
faction, which oppoſed the king, being all de- 
ſirous of having ſome part of this ſtatue debaſ- 
ed to a knife- handle. The cutler, however, bu- 
ried it under-ground; and at the time of the 
reſtoration of Charles the Second, gave it io 
that prince, who ordered it to be ſet upon a new 
pedeſtal in the place where it formerly ſtood. 
The fore- front of this pedeſtal contains the arms 
of England : the back of it is adorned with a 
large crown of thorns, which two geniuſes ap- 
pear to be at great pains to ſupport ® : a noble 
and yet ſimple emblem of the cataſtrophe of 
that monarch, The 3oth of January is held as 
a ſolemn day by the church of England, and a 
long ſervice is appointed in memory of the mar- 
tyrdom of that prince. In one of the prayers of 


* The wings of theſe two geniuſes have been mu- 
tilated and broke. 
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that day, they beſeech the almighty not © to 
require of the people of England the blood of 
the holy martyr, who meekly ſuffered all bar- 
barous indignities, and at laſt reſiſted unto blood, 
and who, tollowing the foot-ſteps of his bleſſed 
Maſter and Saviour, died praying for his mur- 
derers and executioners.”? | | 
Weſtminſter-abbey is the grand depoſitory of 
the monuments erected to the glory of the na- 
tion. Though, upon conſidering theſe monu- 
ments in themſelves, as well as thoſe to whoſe 


honour they have been erected, we do not find 


them all of equal merit, the intention of them 
is, notwithſtanding, equally laudable. We ſee 
there, as in the Elyſian ſhades of Virgil, thoſe 


who, by different ſorts of merit, have ſerved 
their country, or contributed to render it illuſtri- 


ous. Had all theſe monuments been raiſed by 


a public decree, at the expence of the nation, 
and not by the family of each perſonage, Eng- 
land might, in this reſpect, vie with the moſt 
renowned republics of antiquity. The whole 
nation, notwithſtanding, makes up for this, by 


the great attention it gives to theſe monuments. 
The abbey in which they ſtand is inceſſantly 


tiled with crowds, who contemplate them: the 
loweſt ſort of people ſhew allo their attention: I 


have ſeen herb-women holding a little book, 
which gives an account of them; I have ſeen 


milk-women getting them explained, and teſti- 
tying, not a ſtupid admiration, but a lively and. 
moſt ſignificant ſurprize. I have ſeen the vul- 
gar weep at the ſight of Shakeſpeare's beautiful 
and expreſſive ſtatue, which recalled to their. 
memory thoſe ſcenes of that celebrated poet, 
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which had filled their ſouls with the moſt lively 


emotions ®, 
Sir Iſaac Newton's monument occupies one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed places in the abbey : the 
very ſame which is taken up at Notre-Dame at 
Paris by St. Germain, upon the altar parallel to 
that of the bleſſed Virgin. Beneath the great 
ſtatue, ſurrounded with books, globes, & c. we 
read, in Latin verſes, an epitaph, which ſome 
paſſenger thinking too prolix, and wanting 
ſufficient energy, wrote with his pencil upon 
the cube, which make one of the ornaments: 
virum ſi neſcis, abito. If you know not 
the man's character, depart.” 
In the ſouth croſs of the church has been e- 
rected the ſtatue of Dr. Buſby, maſter of Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool. This ſtatue, admirably exe- 


* One day, when Weſtminſter-abbey was filled 
with ſpeCtators, a porter, who happened to pals 
through it, cried out, loud enough to be heard by 
all preſent, * How many lies do theſe ſtones con- 
tain!” This was the obſervation of a porter. Theſe 
monuments ſeem indeed to expoſe thoſe to whom 
they belong, to the ſame critical ſeverity which the 
Egyptians ſhewed their dead, and to the ſatire with 
which the Romans beſpattered their generals, when 
they made their triumphant proceſſions. Amongſt 
other ſatytical ſtrokes of this fort, I was told of an 
epigram made upon a governor of Gibraltar, who 
had raifed an immenſe fortune by that poſt, and to 
whom one of the moſt magnificent monuments in 
Weſtminſter-abbey has been ereted, The epigram- 
matilt, addreſſing bimſelf to his ſtatue, ſays, Take 
care how you quit your poſt; the Devil is watching 
for you: and from your pedeſtal, you muſt fall 
plump into hell.“ - 


cuted, 
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cuted, and placed amongſt the monuments of 
the poets, &c. ſtruck me with its exact reſem- 
blance for beauty and truth to the celebrated 
Languet, curate of St. Sulpice's church at Paris. 

Pope has no monument ereQed to him in 
Weſtminſter- abbey. I aſked the reaſon of this; 
and was told, that he had deprived himſelf of 
that honour, by living and dying in the Roman 
Catholic communion *. 

Some foreigners make a figure in this illuſtri- 
ous company. Handel, the learned Caſaubon, 
St. Evremont, &c. have monuments ereQed in 
honour of them, which ſeem to refute Horace's 
reproach upon the Britons T. That of Caſau- 
bon was ereQed, not by the chapter of Weſt- 
minſter, of which he was a member, but by 2 
prelate named Morton, who was his fried. 

I ſhall ſay more of Weſtminſter-abbey under: 
the article of AgTs: but I muſt here beg leave 
to expreſs my wiſhes for a collection, in which 
the monuments of this abbey moſt worthy of 
notice, either on account of their execution, or 
the merit of thoſe to whom they are conſecrated, 
ſhould be repreſented in copper-plates, done by 
the beſt maſters : this collection would acquire a. 
new value, if executed at the expence of the. 
nation. | 2435 

The kings of England are buried in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey; the tombs of ſome of them, 
particularly thoſe of Henry the Seventh and 
Henry the Eighth, are executed in the moſt. 


Here the author muſt have been milioſormed 3 
Mr. Dryden died a Roman Catholic, and yet his mo- 
8 is amongſt the poets in Weſtminſter-abs- 
bey. . | 

+ © Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros.“ 
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maſterly manner, and the utmoſt care *. Queen 
Elizabeth has but one epitaph, which, on ac- 
count of its noble ſimplicity, and the Princeſs 
who is the ſubject of it, can be deemed out of 
place no where. 


% Memoriæ ſacrum. 

© Religione ad primævam finceritatem re- 
ſtaurata ; Pace fundata ; Monet ad juſtum 
valorem reducta; Rebellione domeſtica 
vindicata ; Gallia malis precipiti inteſtinis 
ſublevata ; Belgio ſubſtentato; Hiſpanica 
claſſe profligata ; Hibernia, pulſis Hiſpanis, 
et rebellibus ad deditionem coactis, pacataà; 
Reditibus utriuſque academiæ, lege anno- 
naria, plurimum adauctis; 'Tota denique 
Anglia ditata, prudentiſſimeque annos qua- 
draginta quinque adminiſtrata ; 
Elizabetha regina, victrix, triumphatrix, pa- 
catrix, hic quieſcit.“ 


* Sacred to memory. 

Having reſtored religion to its firſt purity: 
Eftabliſhed peace. Reduced the coin to 1s 
juſt ſtandard. Puniſhed rebellious ſubjects 
at home. Relieved France, which was 
almoſt ruined by civil wars. Supported 
Holland. Defeated the Spaniſh Armada. 
Having eſtabliſhed peace in Ireland, re- 
pulſed the Spaniards, and compelled the 


An odd diſtinction has bins made between theſe 
monuments and thoſe of the illuſtrious perſonages. 
The latter may be viſited every day, at all hours, 
and for nothing. There is no admiflion to the 
others, except on certain days, certain hours, and 
Tp paying fix-pence. 
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rebels of that country to ſubmit. Having 
greatly encreaſed the revenues of both 
univerſities, by a law relative to corn. Fi- 
nally, having enriched all England, and 
governed it with the moſt conſummate 
prudence during forty-five years: 

Queen Elizabeth the victorious, the tri- 
umphant, the peace-maker, repoſes here. 


The ſucceeding kings have not been as well 
uſed by ſucceſſors, as the men of learning and 
virtuoſos by their family or their friends: we ſee 
no monuments erected in honour of their me- 
mory. To make up for this, waxen images of 
them, dreſſed from head to foot, are placed in 
the chapels where they are buried : a poor ex- 
pedient, which preſents only large puppets to 
our view. . 

The honours, which are paid great men in 
Preference to the kings, the exploits of illuſtrious 
warriors, which are repreſented to the eye of 
the public, without any relation to the ſove- 
reigns from whom they held their commiſſions *, 
are ſome of thoſe happy effects of national pride, 
which they encourage and perpetuate, - and 

which, being thus excited, muſt be productive 


* The kings of England behave to their generals, 
in this reſpect, as the emperor Claudius did to his; 
and this is the only matter for panegyric, which 
hiſtory could find in the life of that prince: Adea 
civilis fuit, ut etiam Plautium, qui in expeditione 
Britannica plurima egregia fecerat, triumphantem 
jpſe proſequeretur, & conſcendenti capitolio lævus 
incederet.” Eutrop. Il. vii.“ He was fo complai- 
fant, that he condeſcended to follow Plautius him- 
ſelf, when he triumphed ; and walked on his left, 
as he aſcended the Capitol,” 4 

o 
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of the ſame effects as thoſe diſplayed in antient 
republics. | 
This national pride has a ſupport equally 
efficacious and powerful in that multitude of 
compoſitions, which, like the ſound of ſo many 
trumpets, inceſſantly remind the Engliſh of the 
excellence of their -government, the happineſs 
of liberty, and all the virtues which are calcu- 
lated to ſecure and maintain thoſe bleſſings. . 

- France has happily experienced the powerful 
influence of works of this nature. Books of 
chivalry, which were long their favourite amuſe- 
ment, had eſtabliſhed amongſt the French that 
happy mixture of bravery and politeneſs, of 
which-the cheyalier Bayard was one of the laſt 
models. Theſe romances were followed by a 
tranſlation of Plutarch's lives: It ſpread amongſt 
the nobility and people, with a profuſion, which 
evidently appears from the many editions of that 
excellent work : in ſhort, it became the favour- 
ite book of the nation. We ſhould have 
been loſt, ſays Montaigne, book ii. chap. 4, if 
that book had not raiſed us out of the mire: 
thanks be to that work, we now venture to 
write and ſpeak freely: ladies can now dictate 
to men of learning: it is our common-place 
book.” . 
Henry the Fourth reaped the fruit of the 

ſeeds of virtue, which that book had ſcattered 
throughout the nation: to it he was indebted 
for thoſe adherents, whoſe upright and pure 
intentions, ſeconded by the love of their country, 
raiſed him to the throne, and fixed him there in 
ſpite of terror and ſeduQion. That prince pre- 
ferring, from his character, and perhaps from 
policy, the candour, frankneſs, and good-nature 


of Plutarch, to all the malicious refinements, 
Hs with 
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with which Tacitus poiſons his readers, did not 
approve that his courtiers ſhould pore over the 
latter. One day, finding Neufvy reading 
Tacitus, and being apprehenſive that his bold 
genius might ſoar too high, he adviſed him to 
throw that author aſide, and rather to read the 
hiſtory of military men like himſelf *.“ 

The examples of virtue, courage, and patri- 
otiſm, which occur in every page of Plutarch, 
ſoon had imitators. They thought ; they made 
efforts to act in a manner worthy of the Greeks 
and Romans; and France gave birth to men, 
who, having an eye to poſterity, flattered them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould be able to endear their 
memory to it. The army had its Montmoren- 
cy's, its Du Bellays, its Chatillions, its Mont- 
lucs, its La-Noues, its Caſtelnau's, and thoſe 
renowned warriors, whoſe memorable exploits 
and ſayings Brantome has collected, in imita- 
tion of Plutarch. The gown had its De L' 
Hopitals, its Harlais, its De 'Thous, its Pibracs, 
its Pithous, its Servins: the revenue itſelf had 
its Sully, Theſe men, who may be compared 
to the greateſt of the Greeks and Romans, both 
for ſentiment and conduct, had likewiſe that 
ſpirit, or, if the reader rather chuſes to call it 
ſo, that pride, which 1s the conſtant concomi- 
tant of ſuperior merit, when joined by a conſci- 
ence void of offence. We have ſtanding monu- 
ments of this noble pride in the memoirs, where 
moſt of theſe illuſtrious men have laid before the 
eyes both of their contemporaries and poſterity 
their conduct and actions, the principles upon 


Hid. Secret. de D'Aubigne, p. 2. See-the Pre- 


face to the Political Annals of the abbe de Saint- 
Pierre, 


which 
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which they proceeded, the motives which di- 
rected them, and the ends which they had in 
view þ. 5 N | 

Tacitus, ſpeaking of the writings of the ſame 
ſort left us by the Greeks and Romans, who 
lived in the brilliant days of the republic, has 
ſketched out to us the hiſtory of our illuſtrious | 


+ © Dicebantur eodem animo ingenioque a quo 
geſta erant,” they were related with the ſame 
mind and ſpirit that they were performed,” ſays 
Livy, ſpeaking of Scipio's apology, in the perſon of 
that hero: an apology, in which he went ſo far as 
to ſay to the Romans, Orate deos ut mei ſimiles 
principes habeatis. Pray to the gods, that you 
may always have princes like me.” * It appears to 
me, faid the admiral de Coligni, in his account of 
the ſiege of St. Quintin, which he ſuſtained in 1557, 
that nothing is more proper than that thoſe who 
are inveſted with great poſts and dignities ſhould 
give a faithful account of their actions, if it were 
only for the following reaſon : it often happens, 
that thoſe who have been concerned in the ſame 
expedition publiſh a different account of it ; ſome 
do this to infinuate to the reader, that nothing could 
eſcape them: others are ſo fond of prating, that 
they are deſirous of talking of what they know no- 
thing of ; there are others again, who ſpeak by 
paſſion and prejudice, as they happen to like or di- 
like people. With regard to myſelf, adds he, 1 
have courage ſufficient to defend mylelf as every 
man of virtue and honour ſhould do, and to anſwer 
every man according to his quality, without having 
recourſe to writing like the lawyers.” Heary the 
Fourth himſelf was inſpired by this noble pride. 
He directed and encouraged the work of M. de 
Thou, whoſe chief view was to write a hiſtory of 
his reign. By his orders the preſident Jeannin had 
written the ſame hiſtory, with all the freedom re- 
quired of him by that prince. | 

| French 
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French anceſtors and their memoirs. ** Amongſt 
our anceſtors, ſays that author, the force of 
public virtue having turned the moſt memorable 


actions into habit, that happy habit produced 


virtuous hiſtorians, without flattery, without 
private views and unbiaſſed by any other intereſt 
but that of truth: many of them even went fo 
far as to write the hiſtory of their own Hes; and 
herein they were not actuated by preſumption, but 
by that confidence which virtue inſpires ; Ruti— 
lius and Scaurus did this; and they neither in— 
curred cenſure, nor had incredulity to combat, 
So true it is, that the moſt virtuous ages are 
beſt qualified to judge of virtue x. 


t © Apud priores, ut agere memoratu digna magis 
pronum magiſque in aperto erat, ita celeberrimus 
quiſque ingenio, ad prodendam virtutis memoriam, 
fine gratia aut ambitione, bonæ tantum cou ſcientiæ 
pretio ducebatur. Ac plerique ſuam ipſius vitam 
narrare, fiduciam potius morum quam arrogantiam 
arbitrati ſunt, Nec id Rutilio aut Scauro citra fidem 
aut obtreQationi- fuit. Adeo virtutes iiſdem fere 
temporibus zſtimantur, quibus facillime gignuntur.” 

Tac. Vit. Agrip. in proœm. 

"Amongſt our anceſtors, as there was a greater fa- 
cility and more frequent opportunities of pei forming 
memorable exploits, every man endowed witha ſupe- 
riority of genius was excited to record his virtuous 
deeds without ambition or the hope of reward, and 
having no recompence in view but the teſtimony of 2 
good conſcience. And moſt of them looked upon 
writing their lives rather as a proof of confidence in 

the purity of their manners, than any inſtance of 
arrogance and preſumption. Nor did Rutilius or 


Scaurus, in acting thus, find it difficult to gain cre- 


dit with their readers, or incur any cenſure. Thus 

are virtues generaily held in the higheſt eſteem, in 

thoſe ages in which they are moſt eaſily W 
0 
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To theſe ages others ſucceeded, in which, to 
uſe the words of Plutarch in his parallel be- 
tween Lucullus and Cimon, it ſeldom happens, 
that heroic minds pleaſe the vulgar, or are ac- 
ceptable to them, 

Theſe ages may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. In 
the former, that pride prevails, which is blamed 
by ſome, and which others admire, in the En- 
gliſh “: ſucceeding ages are the reign of va- 
nity +. = 

In the one, men appear and ſhew themſelves 
ſuch as they really are : in the other, they ex- 
iſt only by illuſion and deceit; at the bottom, 
both are aQtuated by the ſelf-ſame love: in great 

ſouls, this is pride; in narrow minds it is va— 
nity 1. Pride is the ſource of all great atchieve- 
ments : vanity is the mother of all things of a 
frivolous nature 5, as for example, of faſhions, 


This has occaſioned the old French proverb: 
* fier comme un Ecoſſois.“ © as proud as a Scot.” 

F ln the Life of Benedict the Fourth, Platina re- 
marks, with regard to the Popes, the tranſition from 
a century of pride to a century of vanity : © Acci- 
derat huic ztati,” ſays he, ut hominum induſtria 
in quovis genere virtutis conſeneſceret, nullis cal- 
caribus adhibitis qu:bus hominum ingenia ad laudem 
excitarentur, &c.” ' © It happened, that, in this 
age, the induſtry of men in all things laudable was 
worn out, no means being uſed to ſpur and excite 
the minds of men to virtuous deeds,” &c. 

t In the fifth chapter of his Baron de Fzneſte, 
entitled des Gloites, D'Aubigny calls vanity, * The 
Barber's Glory: it is that of the Mendicant Friars, 
who cannot, without indignation, bear to have a 
title in which the Jeſuits prided themſelves. 

[| © Proles fine matre.” * An offspring without 2 
mother.“ | | = 

 $ «© Proles ſine patre.” An offspring without a 
ſather.“ | 
| O 
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of the etiquette or court pun&tilio, of ceremo- 
nial, of precedence, of honorary privileges, of 
pomp and parade, and all thoſe objects, with 
which little ſouls are greatly captivated, 

„ Quas tulit in ſcenam ventoſo gloria curru*.”? 
Vanity ſubſiſts like water-ſpiders + in a bottle of 
air : all its views tend to enlarge its ſhining at- 
moſphere : even the ſwelling of a name 1s an ob- 
ject of its purſuit z and it thinks it has made a con- 
ſiderable acquiſition, when it has gained an ad- 
ditional ſyllable, a letter, &c. Æſchines the ora- 
tor betrayed this littleneſs of mind, upon his be- 
coming a ſtateſman: Demoſthenes reproaches 
him with having, at that time, added two ſylla- 
bles to his father's name, by changing! Tromes“ 
ito © Atrometos 8.“ Pride never deſcends to 
theſe minuteneſſes : without going any farther 
than England to prove this, we might ſafely 
lay any wager, that Mr. Pitt would not change 
a name conſiſting of a monoſyllable, and which 
has been rendered illuſtrious by his adminiſtration, 
and the affection of a whole nation, for a title 
ever ſo pompous and high-ſounding }. 

Pride is like a man in eaſy circumſtances, who 
lives at home, and enjoys himſelf ; vanity is a beg- 


* Chaſſeneuz has united all the objeQs of this falſe 
glory in a folio volume, entitled,“ Catalogus Gloriz 
Mundi,” „A catalogue of worldly glory,” 

+ Theſe inſeQs are to be found only in marſhes 
of ſtanding water. 5 

Fado ovnnacas wpoobiis, Toy ptr wdlipa arr? Tos 
n. inoinor *ATgiuntey, Demoſth. ro corona, 


Adding two ſyllables to the name of his father, he 


reads it Atrometos” inftead of Tromes.” . 
| This was written before Mr. Pitt had accepted 
the peerage, with the title of Earl of Chatham. See 
the article, Government,” 


gar, 
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gar, that ſtands at the corner of the ſtreets: as 
of all ranks in life, beggary is the condition moſt 
dreaded, vain perſons, who are naturally the 
enemies of all that reſemble them, are incapa- 
ble of ſetting a proper eſtimate upon whatever 
is raiſed above their little ſphere, 
We meet with a ſtriking example of the falſe 
judgments paſſed by vanity, in that of cardinal 
du Perron upon the celebrated Fra. Paolo: I 
ſaw that man the ſecond time I went to Venice, 
ſays the cardinal : I did not obſerve in him any 
thing eminent. He has ſolid judgment and good 
ſenſe ; but no great fund of learning or knowledge. 
I perceived nothing in him but what was quite 
ordinary, and little above the common merit of 
a monk.” The vanity of Du Perron was in- 
tereſted in paſſing a judgment ſtil} more un- 
favourable upon the cardinal D*Offat. Beſides, 
he looked upon Henry the Fourth as a man, who 
underſtood nothing of muſic or poetry, and who 
had to anſwer for all the evil which the Hugo- 


nots, whom he could have cruſhed, might do to 
France“. | 


* Perroniana. Du Perron was archbiſhop of Sens, 
cardinal, and great Almoner of France: Mercedem 
accepit ſuam, vanus vanam.“ He received his re- 
ward ; being a vain man, he had a vain recompence.“ 
What ſort of figure does Du Perron now make, that 
vile promoter of the pretenſions and claims of the Ita- 
lians, in compariſon of thoſe, on whom his vanity 
knew ſo little how to ſet a proper value! With te- 
gard to the reproach which he makes Henry the 


ourth, the ſame reproach was made him by Ravail- 


lac; and this was the firſt pretext which armed that 

parricide's hands, as he himſelf declared, when exa- 

mined by the judges, 3 
Vanity 
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Vanity hates pride, but the latter contents 
itſelf with deſpiſing the former. One proud man 
may eaſily conceive an eſteem for another, if 
they do not run the ſame courſe; and ſo much 
the more, as a great ſoul is always beſt able to 
form a judgment of its equal. The pride of 
Cæſar was different from that of Cicero. The 
orator eſteemed and dreaded Cæſar as the moſt 
enterprizing perſon of the age in which he lived : 
. Cxſar eſteemed Cicero, whom he little feared, 
as the firſt orator of Rome. Cicero however 
lies greatly under the imputation of vanity, and 
that of the narroweſt ſort. With regard 
to eloquence, learning and acquired knowledge, 
it was impoſſible for him not to have a due ſenſe 
of his merit, and this was in him a juſtifiable 
pride; but when he was fo vain-glorious as to 
_ conſider himfelf as the greateſt politician of his 
age, that was pure vanity.* 
The great diſadvantage, which ariſes from the 
moſt legitimate pride, is the difficulty to con- 
ceal it, and the offence, which it gives the ge- 
nerality of mankind, whoſe vanity is hurt by it: 
does not form thoſe generous fouls, who know 
how to accommodate themſelves to the humour 
and taſte of the different ſocieties with which 
they happen to join. Vanity, by taking offence, 
eſtabliſhed the oſtraciſm at Athens; a law, which 
is carried into execution in all countries in the 
lame caſes as at Athens; a law which does not 


% Quid hoc levius? At quantus orator !” What 
could be more vain than this? Yet how great an 
orator was hel This is applicable to Cicero hiqſelf, 
though he ſaid it of Demoſthenes, when he reproach- 
ed that orator with a vain action. uſcul. 


Quæſt. 1. vi. 
| ſo 
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ſo much puniſh the ſuperiority of one citizen over 
the reſt, -as his imprudence in diſcovering it; in 
a word, a law that bore a ſtrong reſemblance to 
that of Lycurgus, which puniſhed theft, only 
when the delinquent was caught in the fac. 
This imprudence has, in part, characterized 
men of extraordinary merit in every age. Theſe 
men, paſhonately fond of glory, exerting them- 
ſelves to their utmoſt to acquire it, encompaſſed 
by envious and ignorant perſons, who were ob- 
ftinately bent upon running them down, lived b 
EE: the haughtineſs of their ſouls could 
not bend to that ſuppleneſs and condeſcenſion 
which are the ſtrongeſt ties of ſociety and com- 
mon life: their ſelf-love was not the intimate 
friend of the vanity of others *. Such were in 
the latter centuries ; Michael Angelo, Malherbe, 
Corneille, Milton, Boſſuet, Lulli ; and in our 
own days, Voltaire, Bouchardon, and the im- 
mortal Rameau +. | 
The morality of the chriſtian religion offers 
humility as a counterpoiſe to vanity ; but it gives 
none to pride, which, without debaſing itſelf in 
its own eyes, can perform all the duties enjoined 
by the moſt profound humility f;: it muſt 4: ac- 
1 : OW 


* Madame de Sevigne, in a latter of the 11th of 
September, 1689, paid this compliment to her friend 
Corbinelli. 
- 2 See the Life of Rameau, by M. Marret. . 
t © Glorioſa res humilitas: hac ipſa ſuper bia 
palliare ſe appetit, ne vileſcat, © humility is an ad- 
mirable thing: even pride itfelf endeavours to wear 
this maſk, left it ſhould grow contemptible, ſaid 
Petre de Blois, a writer who was naturalized in En- 
land. Roman pride was a kin tothe greateſt modeſty. 
77 comparing his own age to that of the true — 
3 . E 
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knowledged, that one of theſe duties is, to think 
humbly of one's felf ; but could Scipio * do what 
the moſt abject, the loweſt and the meaneſt of 
| wretches amongſt us cannot perform without 
the aid of divine grace and ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance ? 

When Alexander, in the midſt of his viQtories, 
exclaimed, ©* O Athenians, what do we not at- 
tempt, to make you talk of us?“ was this excla- 
mation dictated by pride, or by vanity? If the king 
of Pruſha had, in his laſt campaigns, ſaid this to 
the news-writers of Paris, it would have been the 
moſt deſpicable vanity ; but the people of Athens, 
ſtill inſtructed by the beſt leſſons, and encompaſ- 
ſed by monuments ereQed to civil and military 
virtues, were a judge, whoſe applauſe might 
appear flattering and deſirable even to true pride, 
Ab iis ſumma laus proficiſcitur qui ipſi inter 
laudes vixerunt.? Cicer. The higheſt praiſ- 
es ariſe from thoſe, who have themſelves been 
deſerving of praiſe.” 

I place theſe conſiderations in this part of my 
work with the greater confidence , as they are 


deur of the Romans, ſays : © hanc modeſtiam animi- 
que altitudinem ubi nunc in uno inveneris, quæ tunc 
univerſi populi fuit ?? Where will you now find 
that modeſty and greatneſs of ſoul in a ſingle indivi- 
on which was then ſo conſpicuous in a whole peo- 
pier 

Pub. Scipionis major animus & natura erat, & 
majori fortunæ aſſuetus quam ut ſcicet ſubmittere ſe 
in humilitatem. Livy. Publius Sciopio's ſoul 
was too great by nature, and accuſtomed to too 
great proſperity, for him to know how to humble 
bimſelt. 

+ Addiſon has treated upon this ſubjeQ in his 
| SpeAator, No. 31. 
a re- 
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a recapitulation of the converſation I had with 
the moſt prejudiced Engliſhmen concerning the 
ſource of national pride, and that of individy- 
als * ; of which, the former is the reſult. © Free 
nations are proud, ſays M. de Monteſquieu ; 
others may more naturally be vain +.” 

A regard for poſterity is the firſt food of 
Patriotic pride ; this regard operates ih the order 
of nature what ſhould follow in the ſupernatu- 
ral order from a firm belief of the immortality of 
the ſoul. It is this view or regard, this t deſire 
of engaging the attention of poſterity, and in- 
tereſting it in our behalf, that has, during theſe 
two centuries, procured England, and London 
in particular, a number of foundations, whoſe 
magnificence is equal to their utility, I ſhall 
here give ſome account of a few, which happen- 
ed to come to my knowledge. 

I have already made mention of the college 
founded, and the Royal-Exchange ereQed, by 


p Man is not of ſo much worth as he thinks him- 
If. 5 | 
+ Spirit of Laws, book xix. chap. 20. 

1 Montagne book ii. chap. 12. Arioſto has, 
in three verſes, deſcribed the object of this de- 
| re with as much energy as truth: _ 

Quel odor che ſol riman di noi, 
« Poſciache il reſto fragile & defunto, | 
« Che trace l huom del ſepolcro e in vita il ſerba.” 
| Cant vii. ft. 41. 
Here no foundations are in queſtion, but thoſe 
of private perſons ; I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of pub- 
lic foundations. formed and ſupported at the ex- 

pence of the nation- n 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Greſham “, as likewiſe of the gar- 
den given to the company of Apothecaries by 
Sir Hans Sloane. The magnificence oi that 
phyſician has not confined itſelf to making them 

a preſent of the ground, which, conſidering its 
extent, and the place where it "ſtands, was, in 
itfelf a donation of great importance. This 
ground has long been conſecrated to the cultiva- 
tion of exotic plants; as ſufficiently appears from 
cedars of Mount Libanus, now full grown, 
. which give ſhade to a little piece of water in the 
midſt of the garden. The phyſician, after be- 
ing honoured With the equeſtrian title, acquired 
this garden, and ſpared nothing to put it on a 
level with the king's garden at Paris; and it was 
when he had brought it to ſuch a degree of per- 
tection at his own expence, that he made a pre- 
ſent of it to the Apothecaries, aſſigning funds for 
it at the ſame time, the annual income of which 
is almoſt ſufficient to ſupport and keep it in re- 
pair. 

Though I happened to be at the very gate of 
this garden, I could not find it; and no body 
could direct me, on account of my manner of 
pronouncing the word“ apothecary:“ I was ex- 
tricated out of this perplexity by a perſon, who 
accoſted me in a very obliging manner, and in- 
formed me, that he was a native of Lower Nor- 
mandy; that his name was T ellier, and he was 
maſter of Chelſea-ſchool. He offered me all the 


* In this college he eſtabliſhed profeſſors of divi- 
nity, civil law, phyſic, geometry, aſtronomy, mu- 
ſic, and rhetoric, 

The college is now pulled down, to make room 
for the Exciſe- office, and the public lectures are. 
given in a room over the 17 xchange-” T. 

Vol. I. ſervice 
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| ſervice in his power; and, in ſhort, gave me 
the aſſiſtance I moſt wanted, that of conducting 
me to the Phyſic- garden. 

The college of phyſicians had a benefaQor 
belonging to their body, who, in 1652, built 
the houſe where they perform their public ex- 
erciſes, adorned it with a rich library, and, for 
the ſupport of that eftabliſhment, bequeſted his 
whole fortune. This benefactor was the celebrat- 
ed Harvey, ſo well known in the medical world, 
by his diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. 
In this foundation, he followed the example ſet 
him by the jearned Linacer, the firſt founder of 
this ſociety . A Latin oration is annually pro- 
nounced in praiſe of the founders and benefaQors 
of the college. 

When the Roman catholic was the eſtabliſhed 
religion of England, the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don was filled with religious houſes, well built, 
opulent and agreeably ſituated. Henry the 
Eighth, Edward, and Elizabeth, having ſup- 
preſſed thefe houſes ; the buildings, and part of 
the revenues of ſome, were ſaved from pillage 
by the endeavours of a few worthy citizens, who 
applied them to public uſes, as colleges, hoſpi- 
tals, &c. the ſtability of which they ſecured 
by conſiderable foundations. 

Thus the monaſtery of the Carthuſians, which 
ſtill goes by the name of the Charter-houſe, is 
converted into an alms-houſe : this vaſt building, 
ſurrounded with beautiful gardens, ſupports and 
maintains eighty old men, called penſioners, 
who live together; and forty-four boys, who 
there receive their education; beſides twenty- 
four ſtudents at the univerſities, where they are 


+ Hiſtory of Phyſic, by Dr. Freind. 


al- 
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allowed twenty pounds anperſſly during eight 
years: if they happen to take another turn, 


they are put apprentices to ſome trade, at their 


option. This hoſpital was founded in the laſt 
century, by one Mr. Sutton; who, after hav- 


ing ſpent ſeven thouſand pounds to fit up the 


houſe, endowed it with four thouſand pounds a 
year, now improved to ſix thouſand pounds. 
Thomas Guy, a bookſeller, with great mu- 
nificence, founded an hoſpital for the ſick and 
impotent, at the charge of near two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds. | 
The hoſpitals for Foundlings and Inoculation 
are late foundations, and equally noble. The 
Foundlings are educated either for the ſea or the 


army : in conſequence of this deſtination, they 


are taught to ſwim when very young. Happen- 
ing to go to Chelſea one evening in the month of 
April, I ſaw a number of theſe boys, quaking 


and ſwimming, under the inſpeQion of a maſter,” 


in a reſervoir of water raiſed by a fire engine. 

An Engliſhman, whoſe name is known all over 
Europe, Sir Robert Cotton, collected, at his own 
expence, the moſt valuable remains of the libra- 
ries of ſeveral monaſteries ; that is to ſay, the 
effects of thoſe houſes, which at the time of their 


being plundered and demoliſhed, were taken 


leaſt notice of by the deſtroyers; and to theſe 
remains he joined a conſiderable part of the 
archives of the crown, often diſperſed and ſcat- 


| tered by revolutions. All men of learning, whe- 


ther Engliſh or foreigners, during his life-time, 
enjoyed this immenſe collection, which increaſed 
every day; and to ſecure the uſe of it to them, 


he bequeathed it to the public. The parlia- 


ment conſidering itſelf as the heir, in the name 
8 M 2 of 
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of the public and the nation, took the beſt mea- 
ſures it could, to give the benefaction of that 
learned and generous citizen all the ſtability, 
which its utility deſerves. Since Montague- 
houſe was ſet apart for the Muſeum Britanni- 
cum, the Cotton Library has been transferred 
thicher for the greater convenience of the pub- 
ic 

I muſt not omit a private undertaking of a dif- 
ferent nature, but equally important. The 
works upon the river "Thames were not ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply the higher quarters of London 
with water. At the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, a private gentleman formed and executed, 
at his own expence, for the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, the kind of project lately ſet on foot for 
the city of Paris by Mr. De Parcieux, and 
which the Pariſians 05 not ſeem in haſte to car- 
ry into execution, though more ſimple, and 
leſs expenſive. Sir Hugh Middleton brought up 
to London, from a diitance of ſixty miles, in 
the winding courſe, a river, which flows in a 
canal, cut deep through the land, and over two 
vales 'by means of troughs. It has eight hun- 
dred bridges over it. This great work was be- 
gun and compleated in five years, during which 
time it kept fix hundred workmen inceſſantly 
employed. 

All England is filled with ſuch monuments of 
patriotic magnificence; amongſt which we may 
reckon the colleges of the two univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the fellowſhips found- 
ed, and the libraries eſtabliſhed, in thoſe col- 
leges. None of theſe eſtabliſnments is the work 
of the nation: ſome of them are royal founda- 
tions; but cheſe are eclipſed by ſeveral inſtituti- 

ons 
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ons of private perſons. I ſhall here name only 
the Sheldon theatre at Oxford. I he hiſtory 
of the two univerſities gives us all the infor- 
mation we can deſire, with regard to theſe par- 
ticulars. 

I muſt add to theſe eſtabliſhments, 1. A co- 
lumn of conſiderable dimenſions, with its pede- 
ſtal and its chapiter, in the middle of a place, 
called the Seven Dials, where ſeven ſtreets meet. 
NIr. Neal, a private perſon, who lived in that 
part of the town, formed the plan of it, which 
he cauſed to be carried into execution at his own 
EXPENCce, 

2, The fair ſtone bridge over the river Avon, 
at Stratford, in the county of Warwick. This 
bridge, of fourteen arches, was built by Hugh 
Clopton, lord-mayor of London, who, being a 
native of that place, was willing to leave to 
the town that gave hum birth, a monument of 
his affection. | | 

3. The port of Ely, upon the eaſtern coaſt 
of the province of Fife in Scotland. About the 
middle of the laſt century, that port was lined 
all the way with a ſtone wall, at the expence of 

a Scotch nobleman, who had no other object in 
view, but the advantage and ornament of the 
place of his nativity. 

4. Several bridges built between London and 
Oxford, by Mr. Dicker, who, having made a 
fortune in America, came, twenty years after, 
to ſpend it 1n the ſervice of the country where 
he was born, and in which he, by that means, 
became PoxnTirtx MAxIMUS. Amongſt theſe 
bridges, that which he cauſed to be thrown over 
the Thames at Walton makes a conſpicuous fi- 
gure: the building coſt ten thouſand pounds. 

M 3 | The 
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The lands divided by the Thames, and which 
this bridge may be ſaid to unite, have thereby 
greatly increaſed their value. 

5. Laſtly, The harbour which one of the La- 
val family * cauſed to be opened in the neigh- 
ro of Newcaſtle, in a place filled by a 
vaſt rock, which it was found neceſſary to attack 
with the reſolution, and at the expence, requir- 
ed by enterprizes of that nature. 

I ſhall not place amongſt theſe eſtabliſn- 
ments, Kew-bridge, built of wood acroſs the 
river Thames, fix miles from London. The 
perſon who built it, obtained a toll, to be col- 
lected from paſſengers. The preſent king, hav- 
ing made Richmond the place of his ſummer re- 
ſidence, paſſes over this bridge to and from 
London, and 1s obliged to pay this toll in com- 
mon with his ſubjects. So ſacred is the right of 
Engliſh property. 

Such is the influence of the national character 
in England, that the people know no medium 
between prodigality and the moſt rigid œcono- 
my. The parſimonious find means, by their 
frugality, to bear the expence of all the pub- 
lic foundations and erections, which I have al- 
ready mentioned. As they do not pique them- 
ſelves upon living and dreſſing like other people, 
nor ſquare their taſtes by thoſe of their neigh- 
bours, they are uninfluenced by example, ſu- 
perior to prejudices, and entirely concentered 
within themſelves. They ſpend or fave mo- 
ney as they think proper, and when they 


® They trace the origin of their family up to one 
of the Lavals of France, who went over to England 

with William the Conqueror. 
think 
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think proper; in fine, with an income inſuf- 
ficient for thouſands in the ſame circumitances, 
they find a ſuperfluity, which they accumu- 
late, either to leave a great fortune to their 
heirs, or to indulge ſuch fancies as thoſe I have 
been mentioning : fancies, which, with Engliſh 
pride, ſupply the place of a variety of equi- 
pages, of lace, jewels, and all the tranſient bril- 
lancy, that national vanity elſewhere ſubſtitutes 
to ſolid and durable monuments, ſuch as adorned 
Athens and Rome“, and, in the eyes of po- 
ſterity, will ſoon be the ornament of Eng- 
land. 

I have been told, on this occaſion, of an 
event, which occurred in common Jie, but is 
mot ſtrikingly odd and ſingular ; eſpecially, 
with reſpect to thoſe, who think and act |. ke the 
vulgar, 

A collection was made, to build the hoſpital 
of Bedlam. Thoſe who were employed to ga- 
ther this money, came to a ſmall houſe, the 
door of which was half open; from the entry, 
they overheard an old man ſcolding his ſervant- 
maid, who, having made uſe of a match in 
kindling the fire, had afterwards indiſcreetly 
thrown it away, without reflecting, that the 
match, having ſtill the other extremity dipped 
in ſulphur, might be of further ſervice. After 
diverting themſelves a while with the diſpute, 
they knocked, and preſented themſelves before 
the old gentleman. As ſoon as they told him 
the cauſe of their coming, he went into a 


* Publicam magnificentiam depopulatur privata 
« luxuries.” Paterc. I. ii. The luxury of private 
perſons deſtroys public magnificence.“ 25 

M 4 cloſet, 
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cloſet, from whence he brought four hundred 
guineas, and reckoning the money in their pre- 
ſence, he-put it into their bag. The collectors 
being aſtoniſhed at this generoſity, which they 
little expeQed, could not help teſtifying their 
furprize; and told the old fellow what they had 
heard. © Gentlemen, ſaid he, your ſurprize is 
_ occaſioned by a thing of very little conſequence, 
] keep houſe, and ſave or ſpend money my own 
way: the one furniſhes me with the means of 
doing the other : and both equally gratify my 
inclinations, With regard to benefactions and 
donations, always expect moſt from prudent 
people, who keep their accounts.” 

When he had ſpoken thus, he turned them 
out of his houſe without ceremony, and ſhut 
the door, not thinking half fo much of the 
four hundred guineas which he had juſt given 
away, as of the match which had been thrown 
into the fire *. 

I was a witneſs to an act of munificence, 
of which an ingenious man, little favoured by 
fortune, was the object. In an aſſembly as nu- 
merous as brilliant, the, converſation happened 


Thus the love of order, which makes a part of 
the Engliſh character, tyrannizes over thoſe whom 
it inſpires. 1 was ſhewn a very extraordinary exam- 
ple of the power of this tyranny in a man of the 
lower fort, who walked upon two wooden legs. He 
had broken a leg in leaping a ditch ; he therefore, 
through uniformity, cut off his other leg: an ac- 
count of this was publiſhed in the news-papers, in 
which the action was praiſed, and received with an 
admiration highly advantageous to he brave lover of 
uniformity. L 
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to turn upon a new publication, which was 
highly praiſed by a nobleman, who had juſt per- 
uſed it. A perſon in company, underſtanding, 
from what the nobleman ſaid, that he was a 
ſtranger to the author, went in queſt of him, 
knowing him to be hard by, and introduced him 
to the nobleman z at the ſame time, intimating, 
that he ſtood in need of pecuniary aſſiſtance. 
His lordſhip coldly told the author, that he liked 
the work very well, and, drawing out his purſe, 
made him a preſent of it: the author received 
it with as much indifference as it was given. I 
followed him, and ſaw him reckon the contents, 
which amounted to ſixty-two guineas. 

Societies, whoſe object is the cultivation of 
ſciences, literature, and arts, were formed b 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm, which abundantly ſup- 


plwies them with every aſſiſtance and encourage- 


ment. I ſhall hereafter give the reader an ac- 
count of theſe meetings, 

Let us conclude this article with that multi- 
tude of ſubſcriptions, which are every day ſet on 
foot, and filled up, throughout England, to aſſiſt 
indigence, to relieve thoſe who have ſuffered by: 
unforeſeen loſſes; and to contribute to the exc- 
cution of defigns tending to public utility. Dur- 
ing my reſidence in London, a ſubſcription was 
opened in favour of the Calas's of 'Toulouſe.. 
The injuſtice complained of by this family, raiſ 
ed the indignation of the Engliſh the more, as it 
was committed in France. This intereſt pro- 
cured the moſt favourable reception to M. Elie 
de Beaumont, who went over to Londan, after 
having proſecuted and obtained, at the court of 
Verſailles, the revocation of the decree of the. 
parliament of Toulouſe. | 
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The common people, that is to ſay, an aſſem- 
blage of mean and little ſouls, can ſee nothing 
in the patriotic munificence, of which England 
preſents us wi h ſo many examples, but the de- 
fire of popularity and reputation; a deſire un- 
known to thoſe, who have ſo little regard for 
their charaQers as to dread the inſpection of the 
Public : a deſire utterly unknown to the man, 
who, being deſpicable in his own eyes, can ex- 
pe& nothing but contempt from ſhewing him- 
felf: men of this fort have a rule laid down for 
their conduct in the Pythagorean maxim,“ Con- 
* ceal thy manner of living.” But a man of 
ſentiment can brave all ills, except contempt. 
And even allowing the deſire of acquiring a 
reputation to be one of the collateral branches 
of patriotic munificence, what can be more 
agreeable to every idle ſpectator, than that this 
defire ſhould ſpread ; that the examples ſhould 
be multiplied; and that every man ſhould en- 
deavour to make the world ſpeak of him, at the 


ame expence? 


The mob, that is to ſay, fools, who are 
always malicious, 


Car de tout mal ſottiſe eſt le vrai type, 


1 For folly is the type of ev'ry ill *,” 
judging of others by themſelves +, imagine pa- 


_ Liotic magnificence to have a perſonal intereſt, 


®* Rouſſeau, Ep. to Cl. Marot. ; 
+ I was myſelt a witneſs of a ſuppoſition of this 
ſort, with regard to a monument raiſed to the me- 
mocy of M. de Maupertvis, in the church of St. Roch 


in Pacis. . 
either 
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either remote or immediate, in view; and even, 
if the:e views ſhould never be realized, they 
chuſe rather to ſuppoſe that they were : diſap= 
—_ than acknowledge their error, 


YT 4tT ol 


MILITARY glory, which, in the annals of 
ancient chivalry, had placed king Arthur, and 
the knights of the Round- Table, in the firſt 
claſs of heroes; and the great exploits, which, 
in ages more enlightened, have preſerved that 
glory to the inhabitants of Great-Britain; had 
likewiſe their ſource in the national character of 
the Engliſh, and in that melancholy which is its 
predominant principle. 

* Cato the elder once anſwered certain per- 
ſons, that beſtowed high praiſes upon a man, 
who was beyond meafure daring in the perils 
and hazards of war, that there was a great dif- 
ference between ſetting a value upon virtue, and 
undervaluing one's life : which was wiely aid. 
We are told, that Antigonus had in his ſer- 
vice a ſoldier, who was very intrepid, but, at 
the ſame time, in a very indifferent ſtate of 
health. The king iced him one day, how 
he came to be fo. pale, and had ſo ſickly a 
complection. The ſoldier made anſwer, that 
it proceeded from a diſorder, the cauſe of which 
was utterly unknown to him. Upon hearing 
this, Antigonus commanded his phyſicians to 
examine the nature of the diſeaſe, and to cure 
him, if poſſible, IJ he phyſicians exerted them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that they reſtored the 


- ſoldier to his health. But as ſoon as he _ 
| 1 
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ed, he ceaſed to behave with the ſame alacrity, 
and to brave danger as before, Antigonus per- 
ceiving this one day, upbraided him; telling 
him, that he was aſtoniſhed to obſerve fo great 
a change in his behaviour. Ihe ſoldier did not 
conceal the cauſe ; but ſaid to him,“ You your- 
© ſelf, Sire, have made me leſs intrepid than l 
© was, by getting me cured of the diſeaſe which 
© made me indifferent about life.“ The ſaying 
of a certain Sibarite, concerning the Lacedæmo- 
nians, inculcates the ſame leſſon; he obſerved, 
that it was no wonder they ſhould be ready to 
die in war, in order to be delivered from fo 
rough and miſerable a life as they were obliged 
to lead.” - 

From theſe facts, collected by Plutarch, in 

the opening of the life of Pelopidas, it reſults, 
that melancholy, and the uneaſineſs which it oc- 
caſions both in body and mind, may have a great 
influence upon valour, conſidered as ariſing from 
the contempt of lite; and that they may have 
had ſome ſhare in the moſt brilliant actions of 
the Engliſh, as well in their antient expeditions 
againſt France, as in their civil wars. 
The hiſtorian, who has given us the life of 
one of the greateſt captains that France ever 
produced, in an age the moſt fruitful in military 
virtues, viz. tne author of the Life of the Che- 
valier Bayard, obſerves, that his hero was trou- 
bled, for ſeven years, with a quartan ague : 
now this was the very time that eſtabliſhed his 
reputation. 

The ill ſtate of health of Marſhal Saxe, at 
the battle of Fontenoy, perhaps contributed to 
the ſucceſs of the French: he defeated the Eng- 
I:ſh with the weapon in which they put 8 
mo 
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moſt confidence, I mean, the diſguſt of life, 
and the contempt of death. 

But, without quitting England, its hiſtor 
preſents us with an illuſtrious example of this 
kind, in the renowned Richard the Firſt. That 
prince, upon his aſcending the throne, did his 
utmolt to forward the expedition to the Hol 
Land, which his father, Henry the Second, had 
undertaken without intending ever to carry it in- 
to execution. He ſet ſail for Paleſtine, took the 
iſland of Cyprus by the way, raiſed the Chriſti- 
ans engaged in the cruſade from their diſtreſſed 
condition, and even awed Saladin himielf by 
continued acts of valour and bravery, which pro- 
cured him the ſur- name of Cœur-de-lion. When 
this prince ſet out for the Holy Land, it was 
doubted whether he would ever return to Eng- 
land, on account of his ill ſtate of health, as 


he had been a long time troubled with a quar- 
tan ague “. 


* « In orientalis expeditionis labore, cito abſu- 
mendus videbatur quartano incommodo, quo did 
laboraverat, correptus & tabidus. Indices in eo 
apparebant, cum pallore faciei, membrorum cor- 


pulentia.” Gul. Neubr, de Reb. Angl. I. Iv. 


5. 

« Tt was thought he ſoon would be waſted away 
by the quartan ague, with which he had long been 
troubled, and conſumed to a ſkeleton. The ſym 


toms, which appeared outwardly were, a pale com- 
plexion, — ſwollen limbs.“ 


SUICIDE. 
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FROM the diſguſt of life, and the contempt 
of death, ariſes the firſt and capital evil which 
melancholy occaſions amongſt the Engliſh: 1 
mean, their turn to ſuicide. 

Henry Stephens, in his Apology for Herodo- 
tus, chap. 18. entitled, Concerning the Homi- 
cides of our Age, makes an enquiry into the 
cauſes of ſuicide, and thinks he finds them in 
the troubled conſcience of thoſe that yield to 
their deſpair. © When all the forms of a trial 
are completed in the mind by an extraordinary 
proceſs ; the. ſentence is put in execution by ex- 
traordinary means *.“ 

The laſt and moſt extenfive of the duke de 
Rochefoucault's moral refle tions is conſecrated 
to this ſubject. He there maintains: * That 
the contempt of death is never rca|—that men 
may have many reaions to be diiguited with life, 
but that they can never have any to deſpiſe 


The Stoic philoſophy adopted at Rome, in the 
laſt century of the Roman republic, inculcated dif- 
ferent ſentiments. In conformity to the ideas of 
this philoſophy, Virgil, in the oth ZEneid, places 
thoſe in Hell, 

Qui ſibi Lethum 
e Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 
Projecere animas.“ 
And repreſents their regret of life, as their chief 
torment : 
77 Quam vellent æthere in alto | 
« Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferte Jabores !“ 


death. 
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death. — The glory of dying reſolutely, adds he, 
the hope of being regretted, the deſire of ac- 
quiring renown, the certainty of being delivered 
from the miſeries of this lite, and no longer de- 
pendant upon the caprice of fortune, are reme- 
dies by no means to be rejected; but how weak 
and inſufficient are theſe ſtruggles, o ſupport the 
ſoul againſt the ſevereſt of all trials!“ 


Remarking elſewhere (Reflection 24.) upon 


the contempt of death affected by many con- 
demned criminals: “ he fees nothing in that 
contempt of death, but the fear of looking it 
in the tace : inſomuch, adds he, that this con- 
tempt is to their ſouls what the handkerchief is to 
their eyes.” 

Other French authors have aſcribed the ſui- 
cide of the Engliſh to the affectation of ſingular- 
e the deſire of holding a diſtinguiſhed 
place in the public papers. 

The Italians, who are in this reſpe& more 
knowing, becauſe melancholy has great influ- 
ence over them“, have, in the order of fins, 
placed ſuicide the laſt of thoſe heinous crimes, 
which they call Accidia, They conſider this 
fin as the ſource of the ſoul's lukewarmneſs ta 
good; of its oppoſition to the cries of conſci- 


* Some of their authors have adopted the rigid 
ſyſtem of the Stoics, with regard to ſuicide. 
« Quicquam non poteſt, ſaid Seneca, qui mori non 
poteſt.“ He can do nothing, who cannot die.“ The 
tender, the plaintive Petrarch concludes his 18th 
ſonnet with a literal tranſlation of this maxim: 

« Ben puo aulla chi non puo morire.“ 
Who cannot die can do nothing.“ 


ence; 


_ , en | ee 
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ence; of the refractorineſs of the mind to the 
dogmas of religion ; and finally, of that laſt and 
higheſt pitch of deſpair, which excites a man 
to lay violent hands upon himſelf. ; 

The ingenious Paſcal was, doubtleſs, ignorant 
of this, when he rallied the good Eſcobar for 
defining the laſt of the capital ſins, a grief that 
ſpiritual things ſhould be ſpiritual. The very 
word grief, triſtitia, made uſe of in this definition, 
loſt its original ſignification, when it paſſed from 
Italy to France. Synonymous to Accidia, it 
denoted in the mouth of an Italian, malice or 
wickedneſs, rather than an affliction of mind, 
or dejection of ſoul. It was diveſted of its na- 
ture, when tranſplanted to a country, where 
melancholy and its concomitant affections 
were neither known nor felt, No ſadneſs 
was ever known there, but a tranſient con- 
cern, which time and diſſipation diſpel: the peo- 
ple of this country had no idea of the exceſſes 
into which men are hurried by yielding to the 
impreſſions of melancholy : this deſpair is the 
ſeventh in the Italian catalogue of mortal fins, 
Divines, in order to make up the number of 
fins, have ſubſtituted to this, which is unknown 
in France, a fin, which, even according to the 
definition given in the French catechiſms, is, 
generally ſpeaking, altogether venial. 

Let us leave the Italians and Engliſh in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of this ſin : let us congra- 
tulate the French, upon its being unknown to 
their forefathers : let us excite them to fortify 
. themſelves againſt gloomy vapours, or rather 
againſt that indolence, which creates, nouriſhes, 


and inflames them; and which, after having 
Eo deſtroyed 


4. Is 
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deſtroyed the natural gaiety of the nation, has 
nothing but this ſin to leave in its ſtead. 

This diſtemper is the ſcourge of thoſe ages 
and countries, in which the idle citizens, re- 
clined upon the boſom ot abundance and proſpe- 
rity, have nothing to think of. but cultivating 
their minds, In the plains of Damaſcus, that 
is to ſay, in the moſt delightful country in the 
world, this diſorder, at the time of the Ommiad 
Caliphs, ruined and laid waſte Arabia, where it 
was unk:own, while the inhabitants were en- 
tirely taken up with their conqueſts. I he re- 
nowned Caliph Al-Mamoun, and almoſt all the 
princes of his dynaſty, were brought to the 
grave in early youth by hypochondriac diſ- 
orders “. 

The church of England has, in its liturgy, a 
particular form of prayer, which is read by 
clergymen over thoſe who labour under an ex- 
ceſs of melancholy . In it they pray to God, 
© To give the diſordered perſon, according to 
his promiſes, the ſpirit of patience, conſolation, 
and confidence; to ſupport him againſt the temp- 
tations by which he is attacked; to diſpel the 
troubles of his ſoul; not to trample upon a bro- 
ken reed, nor to put out the wick which is ſtill 
ſmoaking ; finally, to reſtore to him for whom 
they pray, that peace of mind, ſerenity, and 
joy, which have forſaken him.” 

'The eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of England, 
antient as well as modern, are more rigorous, 
with regard to ſuicide, than thoſe of other 
countries, As they had the bent of the people 


* Herbelot's Biblioth. Orient. 
+ Vifſitat. of the Sick. T. 


10 
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to this vice to combat, they have heightened the 
puniſhments elſewhere ordained, to put a ſtop to 
its courſe, According to theſe laws, the corpſe 
of a man, who has laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf, 1s to be buried in the highway, with a ſtake 
driven though it. 

But nature is too powerful for laws: thoſe a- 
gainit ſuicide have not been able to ſtop the 
progreſs of it in England: from whence it has 
been inferred, that it ſhould not be ſo much 
conſidered as an affair of taſte and choice, as a 
diſorder, which delerves pity rather than puniſh- 
ment “. 

The care which has been taken to ſtop all 
the paſſages, that lead to the Thames 7, is 
doubtleſs to be dated from the time that theſe 
laws were executed with rigour. 'Thoſe who 
drowned themſelves deprived the law of its 
right with regard to the corpſe, which it could 
not, in that caſe, make an example of: but what 
precautions can Prevent thoſe, who are reſolved 
to die, from carrying their purpoſe i into execu- 
tion? 

That it is impoſſible to prevent this TER 
I am convinced, by the ſhocking fight of twenty 
ſkulls, which were found in the bed of the 
Thames, where they were digging the founda- 
tion of the firſt piles of the new bridge. The 


* Suicide was no doubt equally criminal in the 
eye of the Athenian laws They ordained fimply, 
that the hand, with which a perſon killed himſelf, 
ſhould be ſevered from his body, and buried by it- 
ſelf. * AÆſchines's oration againſt Cteſiphon, to- 
« wards the end.“ 


7 See p. 27. 


architect, 
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architect, as they were found, ranged them in 
a yard at the head of the bridge. He ſnewed 
me one of a blacker hue than the reſt, which was 
found by the labourers when they had dug ten 
feet under ground. 

To form a judgment of the whole channel of 
the Thames from this ſpecimen, it ſhould be 
ſtrewed with ſuch ſpoils of humanity, that is 
to ſay, with monuments of the eternal diſpoſiti- 
on of the Engliſh to ſuicide, even, if we place 
amongſt theſe monuments, thoſe of the ſeveral 
engagements that have been tought in the me- 
tropolis. 

Thoſe who, in the preſent age, are for making 
away with themſelves, are no longer in any per- 
plexity about the choice of a place for commit» 
ting this execrable act. On the firſt of May, 
1765, the wife of a colonel drowned herſelf in 
the canal in St. James's park ; a baker hanged 
himſelf in Drury-lane ; a girl, who lived near 
Bedlam, made an attempt to diſpatch herſelf in 
the ſame manner; and theſe deaths were all in- 
ſerted in the public papers. The colonel's wife 
had diſcovered an amour of her huſband's; the 
young girl had a difference with her gallant ; * 
baker's reaſons were never known. 

A cloſe application to the ſciences and to po- 
lite learning, does not cure the Engliſh of this 
unhappy turn. The annals of literature abound 
with examples of this fort. I ſhall mention only 
that of Mr. Creech, author of the beſt com- 
mentary upon Lucretius extant, After having 
long exerted himſelf in vain efforts to prevail 
upon a handſome young lady to make a return to 
his paſſion, he beheld the new century that was 
approaching, as a period of grief and W : 

this 
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this he prevented, by hanging himſelf about the 
cloſe of the year 1700. 

Suicide has even found its partiſans and apolo- 
giſts among(t the learned of that nation. Dr. 
Donne, one of the beſt preachers in London in 
the reign of king James the Firii, author of ſe- 
veral moral and even devout tracts, drew up, in 

Engliſh, with the title of Biathanatos, a treatiſe, 
in which he endeavoured to prove, that ſelf-mur- 
der is not fo far ſinful, but it may ſometimes be 
allowable. This treatiſe, which makes a ſmall 
volume in quarto, was publiſhed in 1647, after 
the death of the author, and has been reprinted. 
About the ſame time M. de St. Cyran maintain- 
ed a ſimilar theſis. Ls 

I cannot ſay whether that performance of Dr. 
Donne has given occaſion to a great number of 
voluntary deaths in England -: they are ſuffici- 
ently excited by the impetuoſity, which the paſ- 
ſions in general, and that of love in particular, 
derives from melancholy. Theſe paſſions are the 
more violent, as they are more concentered, and 
ſhew themſelves leaſt externally. Hence thoſe 
ill-ſuited matches, which are ſo common in En- 
gland, among all ranks. At one and twenty, 
they are compleaily of age. Perſons of both 
ſexes who happen at that age to be at their own 
diſpoſal by the death of their parents, generally 
ſpeaking, conſult only their inclinations in the 
choice of a conſort. Now a youthful heart, 
expoſed as a prey to all ſorts of ſeduction, is lit- 
tle able to diſcover or reſiſt them. 

2 6 1 jam non ſatis (ua ſponte furiant inſti- 
4% gat.“ Terent. Adelph. He excites and urges 


© them, as if they were not eager enough them- 
b ſelves.” 
i by | e 
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The hiſtory of England preſents us with a 
variety of examples ot ill- ſuited matches, even 
among perſons of the moſt exalted ſtations, con- 
tracted at an age of maturity, and when there 


was no danger of ſeduction: examples, which 


ſeem to juſtify that of the celebrated Mary, 
queen of Scots. 3 


Ogina, daughter to Edward the Elder, king 


of England, widow of Charles the Fourth of 
France, and mother of his ſucceſſor, took 
for her ſecond huſband, Herbert, count of 
Troyes, whom ſhe tollowed to St. Quintin, to 
be joined with him in the bonds of wedlock, 


Mary of England, widow to our good king 


Lewis the Twelfth, three months after that 
prince's death, married Charles Brandon, after- 
wards duke of Suffolk. Another ſiſter of Henry 
the Eighth choſe a Scotch peer for her ſecond 
huſband: theſe princeſſes followed the example 
of the king their brother, who could not com- 
pel them to a delicacy to which he was himſelf 
a ſtrange! — 
Young perſons, whoſe parents are ſtill living, 
cannot marry without their content ; but they 
find means to gratify their inclinations by clan- 
deſtine marriages, and defy the laws which con- 
demn them. | 
Theſe laws occaſioned a warm debate in par- 
liament, during my reſidence in London : the 
are much the ſame as in France: it was delibe- 
rated, to abrogate them as being obſtacles to 
pulation, which ſhould be the firſt aim of wiſe 
and juſt legiſlators. The bill, which had al- 
ready paſſed in the houſe of commons, met 
with great oppoſition among the lords, and 
the affair remained undetermined ; but -the par- 
ties have a reſource open to them, in the indul- 
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gence of the lord chancellor, before whoſe tri- 
bunal theſe affairs are brought, and generally 
treated with great lenity. | 

Lucan looks' upon valour, ſuicide, and the 
contempt of death, which are generally tobe 
found in the inhabitants of northern countries, 


as things dependant entirely upon climate, 


© Populi quos deſpicit ArQos, 
E Felices errore ſuo, quos ille timorum 
Maximus haud urit, lethi metus,” 
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